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vH! WAS IT I, OR WASIT YOU? 
BY NORA PERRY. 


On! was it I, or was it you 

That broke the subtle chain that ran 
Between us two, between us two? 
Oh! was it I, or was it you? 


Not very strong the chain at best, 
Not quite complete from span to span ; 
I never thought ’twould stand the test 
Of settled commonplace, at best. 


But oh! how sweet, how sweet you were, 
When things were at their first and best, 
And we were friends without demur, 
Shut out from all the sound and stir, 


The little, petty, worldly race ! 

Why couldn’t we have stood the test— 
The little test of commonplace— 

And kept the glory and the grace 


Of that sweet time when first we met? 
Oh! was it I, or was it you, 

That dropped the golden links and let 
The little rift, and doabt, and fret 


Creep in and break that subtle chain? 

Oh! was it I, or was it you? 

Still ever yet and yet again 

Old parted friends will ask with pain. 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, Mass. 


FINIS. 


BY SAMUEL WILLOUGHBY DUFFIELD. 





Out of the thorns, and in hot air, 

And wet with tears, grew up my song ; 
I think I felt but little care 

If such a rose should flourish long. 


To me it had a fragrant pride. 
I sold it; but I saw it drawn, 
Just for an evening, to her side. 
She danced its heart out ere the dawn. 


Poor song! Poor rose! To-morrow comes ; 
And she who bought thee cares no more 
When, wilted, with the banquet’s crumbs, 
They cast thee forth beyond the door. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
— ee 


POEM. 


READ AT THE UNVEILING OF THE SOLDIER’s Monv- 
MENT AT GARDNER, Mass., JUNE 27TH. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Rep War drew in his scourging hand. 
“Lo, that which smote shall bless the land! 


“On anguish, parting, death, and loss, 
I make the sign-mark of the cross.” 


He left a trust unto the State. 
Time tries it, and the trust is great. 


Hie left the sacred memory 
Of men who died to make men free. 


Youth took it ; high was the command. 
Age holds it with a trembling hand. 


Love took it—takes it—holds it fast. 
Love keeps her own unto the last. 


Grief took it; she who counts the years 
In silence, by her undried tears. 


Ob! not for us who knew her name 
Need speak the stone the soldier’s fame. 


Not they who waited at the door 
For,arms and life that came no more ; 


Not they who know how desolate 
Age, childless, sits ; not they whose fate, 
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To give what Freedom took, and has; 


Not these are they for whom we build 
A marble thought of what ’tis willed 


Nor life, nor dreams, nor death forget ; 
Nor could, nor can. Love owes no lebt 


To Time, but gives him more and more. 
Precious the treasure. Endless is the store. 


For us the veiléd monument 
Hid in the heart. To us was lent 


From aching youth to peaceful age 
Grief's higher, holier privilege. 


By memories stronger than the stone 
Write we on tablets of our own. 


We build for you, in whom we see 
The glory of the life to be. 


For you, the young, the safe, the glad ; 
For you who never knew nor had 


The awful cross and crown of war. 
Inheritors and guests you are 


Of treasures sacred as our souls; 
Of sealéd years whose scroli enrolls 


Their deeds who dared and died to give 
The blessed lives that you shall live ; 


Their deeds who dared, and lived to save 
The péace of heart that you shall have. 


A generation passing by, 
To that which comes, we turn and cry : 


Inheritora and guests be ye 
Of all it cost to make men free! 


Inheritors and guests remain 
Of all that mighty pride and pain ! 


Soul turns to soul, as dust to dust. 
Great isthe charge. Receive the trust! 
East GLOUCESTER, Mass, 


——_ 


LIFE, NOT DEATH, THE ORDER 
OF HUMANITY. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER, 





Just as the tone of the voiceadds meaning 
to the word spoken, so the form and turn 
of certain passages in the Bible often yield 
a sense that far outruns the direct import 
of the words. Thus, when the women 
from Bethany, repeating that old story of 
humanity, old awlove and death, haunting 
the sleeping places of the dead with faith- 
ful tears, in one age with sprinkled charms 
and images, in another with spices and oils, 
in another with flowers, sought their 
crucified friend in vain, they heard a 
strange and significantly worded question: 
‘“Why seek ye the living among the dead?” 
A strangely phrased question, because 
they were not seeking a living, but a dead 
man. There is more meaning in the 
peculiar turn of the question than in its 
direct form, and it did its work, not by aid- 
ing them in their search, but by puzzling 
them and putting them on new lines of 
thought. There is a certain divine irony 
in the question, that speaks volumes on the 
subject of death and life, seeking the living 
amongst the dead, searching tombs for a liv. 
ing man! Ironical, it seems to us; but it sim- 
ply shows how impossible it was for these 
‘*two men” to treat death a#a real and 
serious matter. These spiritual children 
of eternal life will not use the phrases of 
death, as Christ would not, but touch it 
indirectly, shun it, and almost make light 





and that of the women is immense. On 
one side is humanity, weeping over death, 
believing in death, and believing in nothing 
else. Was not their Jesus dead? Had they 
not themselves laid him inthe tomb? On 
the other side is the spiritual world, be- 
lieving in life, and believing in nothing 
else. Why do you think of Jesus as dead, 
when he himself told you that he should 
rise again onthe thirdday? ‘‘ And they 
remembered. his words.” Ab, yes! 

When we have gone down into the 
grave with our dead, and died with 
them in the full bitterness of death, then at 
last we remember that they are not dead, 
but are risen. We reproach ourselves for 
our slow faith; and these women doubtless 
blamed themselves for their dull forgetful- 
ness; but, after all, there is great value in 
learning this lesson in life and death from 
the angelic or spiritual side of existence. 
I may possibly so read my own nature, 
and so interpret creation, that I shall be- 
lieve in life; but if that world of life in 
which I believe repeats my confession, and 
gives to ita more than human emphasis, 
then I am helped and confirmed. These 
women would soon have found their Jesus; 
but how must that question, with its keen, 
sweet rebuke, have lingered in their 
memories, feeding their faith almost as 
much as the sight of Jesus himself! There 
is a fine propriety in the fact that the 
assertion of life as the true order of human- 
ity is made from the spiritual or angelic 
side of existence. It is no wonder—it is 
hardly a miracle—that, when Christ passed 
from the world of death into the world of 
life, some messenger out of this world 
should come hither and say: ‘‘Christ was 
one of you; he is also one of us; our two 
worlds are not two but one, and there is 
one law of life in both.” It is not strange; 
for man is all the while transcending the 
visible world and rising into the spiritual 
world. Why should not that worid also 
flow over into this? Let us not think super- 
stitiously; but also let us beware of think- 
ing narrowly, on the level of our bodies, 
aad not in the hights of our spirits, 

This incident was supplementary to the 
resurrection of Christ, and falls in with it 
as confirmatory of the truth that life, and 
not death, is the true order of humanity, It 
was a chief part of Christ’s revealing life 
to get these two facts into their true re- 
lation; and, as in almost everything else, 
he reversed the existing relation. The 
world believes that death is the lord of ex- 
istence. Our own eyes tell us this, and it 
is hard to believe the contrary. We under- 
stand death far better we understand 
life. We go through life, feel its quick 


alive!” Life, with its glad. mystery, makes 
little impression ; but death—how thorough- 
ly we know it! But it is because it is abnor- 
mal that we note and know it. It is the 


turning aside of a law that arrests atten. |, 


i. 
g 





NUMBER 1909. 
itself grows old, and undergoes a sort of 
death. The fact colors and dominates 
thought.. To live in a world that is 
marked all over with signs. of death; to 
live in a society that is conatantly breaking 
upin death; to live in a body momenta- 
rily subject to death—this is so terrible, 
and also so.fatal to human energy, that it 
must be counteracted insome way. Color 
it as we will, it makes up « great part, of 
the misery of human life; it the 
skies in black; it is the shadow over- 
hangs every joy; it is a bar te 
effort; it feeds the baser parts. of our na- 
ture and hinders the better. This is so 
strange a condition that we may well con- 
clude that there is something not. under- 
stood about it. It isso out of keeping with 
us—with our happiness, with our work, 
with our moral nature—that we may readi- 
ly believe that we behold in death not a 
law, but a shadow or perversion of a law, 
and that the secret and order of existence 
lie outside of the law of death. Here is 
where the resurrection of Obrist has place; 
it eatablishes humanity in the order of life, 
It turns death, as it were, out of. court, 
There is almost a disdain of it wrought into 
the circumstances—the baffled, guard, the 
unsealed stone, the folded .cerements.; An 
air of divine ease and conscious superiority. 
invests it. And then it falls into.and be- 


into the life of humanity, the resurrection. 


goes with it—leads it, rather, and so is 
drawing the world away from the contem- 
plation of death to the great, true fact of 
life. 

The secret of Christ is that he is organiz- 
ing himself into the life of humanity, and 
chiefly at three points—incarnation, death, 
resurrection. The last is the key to the 
others, or, rather, the last leads back. to the 
first. Humanity comes from God and 
it goes to Gud, Death lies between—a 
necessary feature of the history between 
an incarnate divinity and an achieved 
eternal glory. lt is a process. from life: to 
life, from God to God, through which 
Christ is leading humanity. The Resurrec- 
tion found easy and quick justification in 
the thought of the world. It is not be- 


lieved because men simply want to believe . 


it, but because it makes life explicable and 
orderly; it is in the highest. sense. philo- 
sopbical; it is a moral fact of gravitation, 
regulating the whole moral and social 
world, providing orbits of action, binding 


: assuring 
personality, and also a life in God, Men 
easily believed it, and they believe it ensily 
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OUTBREAK OF THE APACHES. 


BY GEN. 0. H. HOWARD. 


Ir is one thing to sit quietly inour homes 
and read the brief telegramsin the morning 
papers, describing the murderous raid of 
the Apaches, and quite another to be 

guarding night and day one of the ranches 
upon @ trail where the Indians areexpected. 
Some forty or more citizens have been mas- 
sacred at different points in Arizona and 
New Mexico inthe past three weeks. Let- 
ters before me indicate the anxiety and 
horror that prevail. 

This is the fourth bloody traii made by 
the Chiricahua Apaches since 1881. Soon 
after the first one, in the Fall of 1881, the 
writer was passing northward from Wil- 
cox, a station on the Southern Pacific rail- 
way, to San Carlos Reservation, one hun- 
dred miles distant, by the stage road. On 
the second day, as we approached the re- 
lay station—a single cabin near Cedar 
Springs—we saw a rough board set up in 
the form of a cross avd a rudely scrawled 
inscription, giving the names of five Mexi. 
cans killed by the Apaches in October. The 
earth was fresh upon the one large grave. 
Not far off, in the road, were embers of the 
burnt wagons of the freighters, whose train 
had been ambuscaded almost in sight of 
the cavalry, who followed in close pursuit 
within half an hour. Parts of clothing 
were scattered about, and bones of horses, 
though the greater number of ‘he horses 
were taken alive by the Indians. Looking 
upon these traces of the havoc made in a 
few moments by the savages, the sense of 
the horrors of an Indian raid came over me, 
such av I had never before experienced. 

It is doubtful if one hostile Indian was 
killed by the pursuing truops, though after 
dark that night they were forced intoa 
cafion of the mountains near Fort Graat, 
and there was a considerable expenditure 
of ammunition. There was great indigna- 
tion in Arizona that the cavalry passed on 
southward to Fort Grant that night, and 
went quietly into camp, thus permitting 
the Indians to come out, cross the open 
plain, kill and carry off from Mr. Hooker's 
ranch horses and stock valued at thirty 
thousand dollars, and escape into Mexico. 

A little more than a year after, I was 
spending the night at this same hospitable 
ranch—a home of refinement and comfort, 

in marked contrast with the traditional 
frontier cabin—when, about midnight, we 
were awakened by some one calling aloud 
near our window. Lifting the sash, 1 found 
there a mounted soldier from Fort Grant, 
with a written message to the effect that 
the Apaches were ona raid from Mexico, 
and had killed two men at the * Point of 
Mountains,” and it was uncertain what 
course they had taken. The commanding 
officer asked Mr. Hooker, to signal if they 
appeared near his place, or to inform him 
if he heard of their exact whereabouts. 
Imagine the anxiety of Mrs. Howard and 
myself, and of Mr. and Mrs. Hooker, when 
we instantly thought of our two sons and 
another young man, who were out for the 
night, camping along the very range of 
which the ** Point” named was a fort! Of 
course, also, there was no certainty that 
the Indians would not visit the ranch 
itself. Messengers, with rifles, were 
dispatched at once for the young 
men, and within two hours they were all 
safely returned. The ranch was built in 
the rectangular form, so common in Mex- 
ico, with a placiia, or inner yard, into which 
most of the doors opened. With few win- 
dows or doors opening outward, the place 
was easily convertible into a defensible 
fort. The next day it was ascertained that 
the raiders had passed eastward, after the 
murders mentioned, and had crossed the 
road a short time after our single buggy 
had gone northward. And the following 
day, Judge McComas and wife, while 
traveling in their carriage along the high- 
way, were killed by the same Indians. 
The proximity of these terrible tragedies, 
and such narrow escapes, give one a sym- 
pathy with the citizens of that region in 
the time of an Apache raid, that touches 
close upon reality. 

It willbe remembered that General Crook 
pursued these same Chiricahua Apaches 
into Mexico, or, rather, went thither in 


~ Y search of them in the Sierra Madres; that 


ne | 


he surprised their camp, and captured their 


‘and in a countr 
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women and children and a few old men; 
tliat, in order to secure Geronimo and the 
active warriors, he offered terms that have 
been t f by. many, inc ‘most of 
the citizens of New Mexico and Zona, as 
too lenient. The problem, however, was a 
difficult one, Even those who criticise 
General Crook most severely would prob- 
ably have beep still more dissatisfied had 
he left the most astute and dangerous of 
the savages at large in the mountains of 
Old Mexico. With their wives and chil- 
dren at San Carlos, it would not have been 
long before we would have heard of anoth- 
er Apache raid, with all its attendant hor- 
rors, to rescue their families and take them 
back to the Sierra Madre strongholds. 

General Crook took a course which 
brought back to the reservation even the 
worst’of the Chiricahua chiefs. It is pos- 
sible he could not have reached them in 
any other way. No doubt he hoped by 
kindness, and by substituting civilized 
means of living, to prevent any more out- 
breaks. But, had he inquired diligently 
into the history of Geronimo, he would 
have learned that he had always been 
vicious, obstinate, and treacherous. He 
led the raid in 1888, which seemed to 
have no excuse except an insatiable desire 
for plunder and bloodshed. 

It is a question whether a known criminal 
should ever be turned at large without pun- 
ishment, and, particularly, whether one 
who is a proven murderer, and has been an 
actual leader in massacres of helpless citi- 
zens, should, upon any conditions, be left 
with arms in his hands, and in a position 
where he can foment discontent and mis- 
chief. 

In the interest of the civilization of these 
very Chiricahuas, some of the well-known 
criminals should at least have been per- 
manently confined. Imprisonment is a 
terrible punishment to an Indian; and, 
when recognized as discriminating against 
heinous guilt, inspires respect for the Gov- 
ernment, and fear of like consequences for 
crime. It is easy, now, to say how much 
better to have disarmed these Apaches, and 
to have kept Geronimo in confinement. 

But there is still another blunder with 
which the Government, rather than any 
military commander, is chargeable. It is 
too easy for dissatisfied or restless Indians 
to escape from San Carlos and make their 
way into Mexico. The fact is, the forts 
are, for the most part, where they were 
located along the old overland stage route, 
before the establishment of the reserva- 
tions, before railroads, before the mining 
towns had sprung up in Arizona and New 
Mexico. These forts should be relocated, 
with reference, principally, to the bound- 
ary between the two countries, and to the 
facility of moving the troops by rail. The 
Apaches, in an outbreak from the reserva- 
tion, always make for Mexico, and usually 
cross the border, as they have just now 
done, with scarcely a check from the 
troops, The passes in the mountains and 
the water where they must camp are now 
well known. But the forts are mostly so 
located that they verify the old saying, “a 
stern chase is a long chase.” Again, when 
the raiders return, in a sudden incursion 
from Mexico, the troops do not learn of 
their whereabouts until they have done 
one or two days of bloody work, and 
before any concentration can be effected, 
a circuit has been made and the savages 
are again faced south, and will pass the 
line far from any United States fort. 

The Interior Department, under Secre- 
tary Kirkwvod, took a common-sense view 
of the matter, and sent the writer to ex- 
amine the country between the reserva- 
tions and the Mexican border, in order to 
determine whether it was too accessible, 
and to investigate the practicability of re- 
moving the Apache tribes to some reserva- 
tion more remote. It soon became evident 
there was no place in Arizona at once so 
well adapted to keep the Indians con- 
tented and so far from the border as San 
Carlos, or the ‘‘ White Mountain Reserva- 
tion”; its proper designation. It is about 
a hundred miles Jong, and in a very rough 
and mountainous region, where there is 
still some good hunting. It is about two 
hundred miles from Old Mexico. If raiders 
could not be headed off in that distance, 

where they are restric 
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tains, and by the area. > 3 water- 
ing- -placesy whence the prob that they 
would be caught by extending the distance 
a hundred miles farther? 

But, on a careful examination of the 
boundary line, it was evident that one or 
two new forts should be established. For 
example, one was recommended at Clover- 
dale, where Captain Lawton’s supply train 
has just been captured and all the soldiers 
killed, except one. There has been 
scarcely an Apache raid for ten ycars that 
has not passed near that point. There 
have been several bloody encounters with 
troops near there. The two conditioning 
facts, water and mountain passes, and, for 
the Indian, a singularly strategic colloca- 
tion of mountain ridges, long stretches of 
desert and a deep cafion almost impassible 
for troops, and with one end in Mexico 
(thus making it sometimes in violation of 
military orders to pass through )—all pointed 
to this as the true location for a fort. The 
citizens of Tombstone and other places 
petitioned for it. General Sherman favored 
it. But Congress, in some penny-wise 
policy, refused the appropriation. 

With the establishment of this new fort 
and, also, of two or three permanent camps 
near the boundary line, it would not be 
difficult to maintain a chain of sentinels, or 
at least mounted videttes, so that any 
crossing by a raiding party would be known 
atonce. No doubt the Mexican authori- 
ties would co-operate, and cover half of 
the distance. 

As long as any of the Chiricahuas are 
living and occupying the fastnesses of the 
Sierra Madres, it will be necessary to pro- 
vide against their dreaded incursions. 
And as it will not avail to pronounce 
Geronimo ‘‘an offensive partisan,” be be- 
ing just now beyond the reach of any fiat 
of the President, would it not be the part 
of wisdom for Congress to make provision 
to meet udequately what the experience of 
years has taught to be inevitable? In the 
face of the recommendation of our best 
military authorities, of the coinciding 
judgment of the Interior Department, of 
the earnest petitions of the citizens of the 
region, and of the plain dictates of com- 
mon-sense, the only excuse is the paliry 
one of economy. But ina single raid the 
Chiricahuas destroy far more property than 
the cost of the fort. As already indicated, 
they sometimes kill stock on one ranch 
alone, equal in value to one-third the 
amount required; and these damages by 
the Indians are a recognized claim against 
the Government. A special commission 
is, at this moment, engaged in examining 
such claims for settlement. But what is 
any consideration of dollars and cents com- 
pared with the loss of the lives of our citi- 
zens—the unchecked massacre of unarmed 
and innocent families? 

GLENOOK, NEAR CH10AG0, 
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THE NEW VERSION AND THOM- 
SON'S TRANSLATION. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 








Ar the beginning of the present century 
Charles Thomson, the Sceretary of the 
Coutiuental Congress, translated the Holy 
Scriptures into the English language. His 
translation of the Old Testament is from 
the Septuagint; much of it, the earliest 
and probably the purest Greek version, 
made two centuries and a half before the 
Christian ‘era. Thomson’s was the only 
English translation of this version, until 
1844. This, with his translation of the 
New Testament, was published in Phila- 
delphia, in 1808, in four octavo volumes. 

I haye compared Thomson’s translation 
with the Revised Version, and have been 
impressed with the remarkable agreement 
between the two versions, in the arrange- 
ment of the chapters, the numbering of tbe 
verses in the margins of the pages, and 
especially the changes in the rendering of 
many texts of the Authorized Version. I 
propose tq give a few examples of this re- 
markable agreement, quoting first from the 
Authorized Version, and then from the 
Revised Version, followed by Thomson’s 
renderings more than eighty years ago. 

Genesis, chapter ii, 2: ‘‘ And the earth 
was without form, and void.” Revised 
Version, ‘‘waste and void.” Thomson 
renders it, ‘ invisible and unfurnished”—in 


' its gaseous or semi-fluid state, enveloped in 





thick vapor, and unfurnished with »plants 
and animals. 

Chapter iii, 24: East of the Garden of 
Eden was placed ‘‘a flaming sword” to 
‘‘keep the way of the tree of life.” Re- 
vised: ‘‘Flame of a sword.” Thomson 
renders it, ‘* whirling flame of fire.” 

Chapter iv, 15: When Cain was sentenced 
he said, pathetically, ‘‘ Every one that 
findeth me shall slay me,” whereupon ‘‘ the 
Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any find- 
ing bim should kill him.” Revised: ‘‘ Ap- 
pointed a sign for Cain that whosoever 
found him should not kill him.” Thomson 
renders it: ‘*Gave a sign for Cain, that 
whoever found him should not kill him.” 
It was not a physical stigma, as generally 
believed, but a token of providential pro- 
tection. 

Chapter xxii, 1: ‘‘God did tempt Abra- 
ham” in commanding him to offer his son 
asa sacrifice. Revised: ‘*God did prove 
Abraham.” Thomson: ‘‘God did try 
Abraham”—tested his faith. 

Exodus, chapter iii, 22: In directing the 
manner of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt, it was said: ‘‘ Every woman 
shall borrow of her neighbor jewels of silver 
and jewels of gold,” giving the unpleasant 
impression that the entire people borrowed 
these valuables, which they did not intend 
to return. The Revised Version reads: 
‘** Every woman shall ask of her neighbor,” 
etc. Thomson renders it: ‘' Every one 
shall wsk of her neighbor,” for jewels as a 
gift. 

Leviticus, chapter xvi, 8: And ‘“ Aaron 
shall cast his lots upon the two goats, one lot 
for the Lord, and another lot for the scape- 
goat.” Revised Version, for ‘‘the scape- 
goat” reads ‘‘for dismissal.” Thomson 
renders it: ‘‘One lot ‘ For the Lord’ and one 
lot ‘ For escape.’” 

Numbers, xxiii, 23: ‘Surely there is 
no enchantment against Jacob, neither is 
there any divination against Israel.” Re- 
vised: ‘‘Surely there is no enchantment 
with Jacob, neither is there any enchant- 
ment with Israel.” Thomson renders it: 
‘For there is no augury used by Jacob, 
nor divination among Israel.” 

Deuteronomy, chapter xxx, 35: ‘* To me 
belongeth vengeance and recompense. 
Their foot shall slide in due time.” Re- 
vised Version reads: 

‘Vengeance is mine, and recompense, 
At the time when his foot shall s/ide.” 
Thomson renders it: 
“In the day of vengeance I will requite, 
When their foot shall be supplanted.” 

I. Samuel, In chapter i, 28, Hannah 
says: ‘* Therefore, also, I have ent him 
(Samuel) unto the Lord.” Revised: *‘I 
have granted him unto the Lord.” Thom- 
son: ‘I have dedicated him unto the Lord 
all the days of his life”; not a tempting 
loan, but a life-long consecration. 

II. Samuel i, 18: In the verse preceding 
the beginning of David’s lament over Saul 
and Jonathan, it is said, ‘‘he bade them 
teach the children of Judah the wse of the 


bow.” This evident mistranslation reads 
in the Revised Version: ‘‘The song of the 
bow.” Thomson renders the passage: 


‘* Then David sang the funeral ode over 
Saul and Jonathan his son, and gave 
orders that the children of Judah should 
learn it.” 

In chapter vi, 19, it is said that David 
dealt among the people, ‘‘to every onea 
cake of bread and a good piece of flesh, 
and a flagon of wine.” In the Revised Ver- 
siou, instead of ‘‘flagon of wine” is put, 
**a cake of raisins.” Thomson renders it: 
‘*To every ove a piece of bread, and a 
piece of roasted meat, and a sweet cake 
baked in a pan.” 

Job ii, 9: Bemoaning their desolation, 
but amazed at his patience, Job’s wife said: 
‘*Dost thou still retain thine integrity? 
Curse God and die!” Revised: ‘‘ Renounce 
God and die!” Thomson: ‘Do but say 
something for the Lord, and die!” 

Chapter xiii,.15: ‘‘Though ke slay me, 
yet will I trust in him.” This notable ex- 
pression of loyal confidence in God, the 
American Company of Revisers have altered 
to read (see Appendix): ‘‘Behold he will 
slay me; I have no hope.” Thomson ren- 
ders it: ‘‘ Though the Almighty, as he hath 
begun, may ‘subdue me, yet I will speak 


_and plead before him.” 


Psalms ix, 17: In the responsive ode, 
‘‘The wicked shall be turned into hell,” 
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the Revised Version reads: ‘‘The wicked 
shall return to Sheol” (the abode of the 
dead). Thomson renders it: ‘‘ Let the 
sinners be turned back to the mansions of 
the dead,” not to a place of punishment. 

Isaiah, chapter ix, verse 5, introducing 
the prediction of the coming Messiah, is 
most ambiguous: ‘‘ For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and gar- 
ments rolled in blood; but this shall be 
with burning, and fuel of fire.” The Re- 
vised Version reads: ‘‘ For all the armor of 
the armed man in the tumult, and the gar- 
ments rolled in blood, shall even be for 
burning, for fuel of fire,” alluding to the 
ancient custom of burning broken weapons 
and bloodstained tokens of the fight, after 
a victory. Thomson renders the passage, 
pointing to a reign of peace and good will: 
‘*For with a renewal of friendship they 
shall make compensation for every robe 
collected by deceit, and for every garment; 
and shall be willing to do so, if they were 
burned with fire.” 

Jeremiah tells us, in chapter xxxii, of his 
purchase of a field from his cousin, and 
says (verse 10): ‘* I subscribed the evidence” ; 
paid the money and *‘ took evidence of the 
purchase.” The Revised Version reads: 
**T subscribed the deed,” etc. Woull not 
the seller subscribe the deed, instead of the 
buyer? Thomson’ renders the passage 
clearly; ‘‘And when I had signed the 
writing [the contract for the purchase?] 
and sealed it, and had it witnessed, and 
paid the money by weight, I took the deed 
of possession.” 

Daniel, chapter iii, 25: Nebuchadnezzar 
said to his counselors, ‘‘Lo! I see four 
men walking in the midst of the fire, and 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of 
God”; uw strange expression for a pagan. 
The Revised Version reads: ‘* Like a son 
of the gods.” Thomson renders it: ‘‘ Like 
the son of a god.” 

Chapter ix, 26: 
shall be cut off, but not for him- 
self.” Revised: ‘* Shall the anointed ove 
be cut off, and shall have nothing”; thus 
destroying this supposed prophetic testi- 
mony of Christ’s atoning sacrifice, Thom- 
son renders it: ‘*‘The Messiah shall be cut 
off though there be no crime in him.” 

Hosea iv, 16: ‘‘For Israel slideth back 
as a backsliding heifer.” Revised: ‘‘For 
Israel hath behaved himself stubbornly, 
like a stubborn heifer.” Thomson renders 
it: ** Jsrael ran about madly, likea heifer 
stung by a gad-fly.” 

Chapter x, 1: ‘‘ Israel is an empty vine; 
he bringeth forth fruit unto himself.” Re- 
vised: *‘ Israel is a lwauriant vine, which 
bringeth forth fruit,” etc. Thomson ren- 
ders it; ‘*Isracl was a vine with beautiful 
branches; the fru:t thereof was abund- 
ant.” 

Micah (chapter ii, 18), speaking of the 
great gathering of Israel preparatory to 
the return from captivity and dispersion, 
says: ‘‘The breaker is come up before 
them ; they have broken up, and have passed 
through the gate and are gone out by it.” 
The Revised Version renders this obscure 
passage: ‘* The breaker is gone up before 
them; they have broken faith and passed 
on to the gate, and are gone out thereat.” 
Thomson renders it: ‘*They shall rush 
out from among men. They have broken 
through and passed the gate; they have 
gone through it.” 

Habbakuk, in his sublime ode, chapter 
iii, 4, says of Jehovah: ‘‘And his bright- 
ness was as the light; he had horns coming 
out of his hands. Revised: ‘* He had rays 
coming forth from his hand.” Thomson 
renders it: ‘* His splendor will be like 
light having rays in his hands.” 

Haggai ii, 7: ‘* The desire of all nations 
shall come,” considered to mean the advent 
of the Messiah, is changed into common- 
place sentiment by the Revised Version, 
which reaas : ‘‘ The desirable things of all na- 
tions”—then silver and gold—‘‘ shall come.” 
Thomson renders the passage: ‘* The choice 
things of all nations shall come.” 

Zechariah, in his prediction of the coming 
Messiah (chapter ix, 10), says: ‘* Riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal of an 
ass.” This allusion to one person riding 
upon two animals at the same time, is 
changed by the Revisers to read: ‘* Riding 
upon an ass, even upon a colt, the foal of 
an ass.” Thomson renders it: ‘‘ Mounted 
upon an ass, even a young-colt,” 


“The Messiah 





Malachi, chapter ii, 17: ‘‘ And they shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that 
day when I make up my jewels, and I will 
spare them as a man spareth his own 
son who serveth him.” The Revised Ver- 
sion omits all reference to a casket or 
chaplet of jewels, and reads: ‘‘ They shall 
be mine in the day that Ido make evena 
peculiar treasure.” Thomson, also, makes 
the same’ omission, and renders the text: 
‘*And they shall be, saith the Lord Al- 
mighty, an acquisition for me, on the day 
which I make, and I will make choice of 
them as a man maketh choice of a son who 
serveth him.” 

Tue RipGe, Dover Pars, N. Y. 


PROFESSOR KO AND THE BIBLE. 


BY FANNY W. BOWEN. 








On the 14th of February, 1882, a sadness 
fell upon this community in the death of 
Professor Ko Kun-hua, who had, for near- 
ly three years, been instructor of the Man- 
darin language in Harvard University, and 
whose brief stay among us had awakened 
such an interest in all our hearts. 

His arrival with his family in this new 
and strange land, the readiness with which 
he yielded to our habits and customs, and 
the warm interest he manifested in our 
educational and benevolent institutions, will 
long be remembered by all who knew him. 
But to only a small circle of Christian 
friends was it known that he also became 
interested in the Gospel story as it gradu- 
ally unfolded itself to him from the Bible, 
which was his text-book in learning Eng- 
lish. 

He had been in this country five months, 
and had read in monosyllables, when it be- 
came my privilege to be his teacher. Hav- 
ing no knowledge of the construction of 
sentences, or of the meaning or pronuncia- 
tion of many of our commonest words, it 
can easily be believed that the first chapter 
of Genesis contained enough hard work to 
tax his well-disciplined mind two hours a 
day for more than a week, and that often, 
during the following year, as we opened 
our Bibles to begin the lesson, he would 
say: ‘* Would like read first bout six days; 
*fraid forgot.” 

After the story of the creation, came that 
of the birth of Christ; and the subject of 
fulfilled prophecy first arrested his atten- 
tion. When told how long Jesus’s -birth 
had been foretold, he remarked: ‘That 
funny; it very funny.” Coming from 
church, the following Sabbath, he said: 
‘* Minister say fulfilled many times.” 
While studying the Ten Commandments, he 
asked many questions about the sin of wor- 
shiping images, and the making of them. 
After receiving my answers, he turned 
toward the little table on which, by the 
side of a Bible, stood a small china doll, 
dressed, for a pen-wiper, and, pointing to 
the latter, with a puzzled and inquiring 
look, said: ‘* Well, that lady.” ‘ Oh! but 
I do not worship it,” I replied, as I took it 
up, and explained to him its use, at which 
he laughed heartily, saying: ‘* Made great 
mistake.” This opened the way to speak of 
the statuary in our public places, and of 
its not being wrong to make beautiful 
things as objects of art or commemoration. 

The character of Judas next came up for 
comment. As he carefully finished, for the 
sixth time,the words which tell of the betray- 
al, he suddenly started, with an expression 
of surprise and revolt, exclaiming: ‘‘ Oho! 
Oho! He bad man; he very bad man.” 
Peter’s cowardice in denying his Master 
seemed rather to amuse him. ‘Oh! that 
Peter,” he said, ‘‘I think he very funny 
man.” When he came to the words: 
‘¢Then answered all the people and said, 
His blood be on us, and on our children,” 
he remarked: ‘‘Tbat very clear. It say in 
Ten Commandments, He visit iniquity of 
fathers upon children.” 

‘““Why cull Jerusalem holy city?” he 
asked. ‘I think it very bad city. They 
make Jesus die there.” 

When he read the last verse of Matthew's 
Gospel, he turned instantly back to the 
eleventh verse of the twenty-sixth chapter, 
and, putting his finger on the words, ‘* But 
me ye have not always,” said: ‘*‘ Why! 
What that mean? They very different.” 

He seemed shocked at those words of 
Jesus in the second of Join: ‘“‘ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee?” “Why! 





young man can’t call his mother woman. It 
not polite.” It was with difficulty that I 
convinced him that it was a higher and 
more honorable term than lady, dad the 
one which, in Eden, God himself used 
toward Eve. 

Then came the startling words, ‘‘ Except 
aman be born again, he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God.” ‘‘ What? That very 
strange!” ‘Well, Nicodemus thought so 
too. But read a little further, and see what 
else it says.” He finished the verse. 
‘*That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is 
Spirit.” Suddenly his face lighted; and, 
placing his pencil on the page, so as to sep- 
arate each ‘‘flesh” and each “ spirit,” he 
exclaimed, ‘* See now! That ‘ flesh,’ moth- 
er, this ‘flesh,’ me; that ‘Spirit,’ Holy 
Ghost, this ‘spirit,’ soul,” Then, bowing 
his head upon the table, with closed eyes, 
he said: ‘‘ In church, when minister pray, 
some do so.” Then, sitting up and cover- 
ing his eyes with one hand, he added, 
“And some so. 'Spose both pray, just 
same?” Ithen explained that posture it- 
self was not prayer, but that we could more 
easily worship God with our eyes closed to 
outward things. 

Whereupon he raised himself up erect, 
and, gazing around with wide-open eyes, 
said: ‘‘Well; some do so, ‘Spose they not 
born of Spirit.” 

After reading the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, he came to the words: ‘* What 
sign showest Thou that we may see and 
believe?” Looking up, with an expression 
of indignation, he ‘sald : ‘Why! They 
have what he do ‘bout bread and fish; think 
that enough.” 

He seemed greatly interested in the nar- 
rative of the man born blind, whom Jesus, 
after healing, found and asked if he be- 
lieved on the Son of God. As he read the 
words, ‘‘ He answered and said: Who is 
he, Lord, that I might believe on Him? 
And Jesus said unto him: Thou hast both 
seen him, and it is be that talketh with 
thee,” he exclaimed: ‘‘Oh! that man have 
very good fortune /” 

The description of the heavenly city in 
the last two chapters of Revelation, de- 
lighted him greatly. ‘Confucius never 
write anything "bout Heaven,” he said. A 
few weeks after thishe brought to me for 
correction, a letter of condolence which’he 
had written to a friend who had just lost a 
brother. After warm expressions of sym- 
pathy for the bereaved, it ranthus: ‘‘ But 
while you sorry he die, hope you be glad 
his soul has ascend to Heaven, that beauti- 
ful city, therefore no more sickness nor 
hunger nor thirsty; have everlasting life. 
So we should be glad to think of him 
there.” 

He often put to me such questions as the 
following: ‘* You pray every day? Kneel 
when pray? Love to pray?” etc. 

I, oue day, asked if he would like tohave 
me pray with him, to which-he readily 
consented, and we knelt together. After 
this had been repeated once or twice, he 
expressed the wish to pray also, saying 
that he had already done so once at home, 
He then followed me in these words: 
“‘O God, I pray to you this second time. 
O Jesus, want you to teach me pray very 
good. O Holy Ghost, want you come into 
my heart. This friend, she pray for me 
very kind. Hope you make her strong. 
Amen.” 

At another time he prayed: ‘‘O God, I 
will read your Holy Bible with this friend 
always, for Jesus’s sake. © Jesus, [ will 
believe in you very strong. Amen.” 

Influences unfavorable to the growth of 
religious impressions were brought to bear 
upon him here; and, had he returned to 
China, a confession of belief in Christianity 
would have been at the cost of rank, if not 
of life. Fully realizing all this, and being 
by nature conservative and reticent, he had 
not, when fatally prostrated, committed 
himself by any decided expressions which 
we had been longing to hear. His illness 
was brief, and such as made much conver- 
sation impossible. But he was patient 
and gentle through it all, thoughtful for 
the comfort of others, manifesting grati- 
tude by looks and gestures for even the 
slightest attentions. During the last few 
days he was not permitted to see friends; 
but we trust that He of whom he had 
known for so short a time and so imperfect- 





ly, was more clearly revealed to him during 
those last hours, and embraced with un- 
hesitating faith. We are confident that we 
shall see him in that day among the great 
company of the redeemed before the throne 
of God. 


CAMBRIDGE, New YorE. 


—— 





OUR LADY'S GARDEN. 
BY R. A. OAKES, 


In his letter to Apollinaris, Pliny the 
youner gives us a charming description 
of the garden surrounding his villa in Tus- 
cany. From it we derive nearly all the 
knowledge we have of the Roman virida- 
rium. We see *‘the trees topiatied in 
every conceivable form, the tall planes en- 
joying a borrowed verdure from the ivies 
twining around their trunks, and in their 
inner walks we are greeted with the per 
fume of roses.” For the next fifteen cen- 
turies we get unsatisfactory glimpses of 
rural occupation, either in field or garden. 
In medieval romances the garden is fre- 
quently painted—but always as the back- 
ground for tender lovers, or for social inter- 
course and out-door recreations. Birds 
innumerable flit to and fro in these 
pleasure grounds, flowers burgeor and 
scent the air, and fountains throw their 
sparkling waters in the sunshine. In the 
‘Roman de la Rose” one of the most famous 
of these gardens is described. Chaucer 
never tires of dwelling on the ‘ beauté of 
the gardyn.” But beyond the songs of birds 
and the scent of flowers, we know little 
of these earthly Paradises. 

During the long night following the ex- 
tinction of Roman civilization, agriculture 
could successfully be pursued only on 
lands belonging to monasteries. The hus- 
bandman who sowed could never be sure 
of reaping the harvest, and the condition 
of the adscripti glebm was one of uamiti- 
gated misery. The nobility and the ab- 
bots united in laying extreme burdens upon 
him, though the latter did not disdain to 
share his burdens. Gervaise tells us that 
Thomas & Becket, even after he was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, used to go into the 
fields with the monks, and assist them in 
making hay and reaping grain; and from 
Bede we learn that Easterwin, abbot of 
Weremouth, guided the plow, winnowed 
grain, and forged instruments of husbandry 
on the anvil. 

In his monogram on ‘ English Plant 
Names,” Professor Earle discovers traces 
of an old acquaintance with Latin herb 
lore, and from it infers that the knowledge 
of Roman betany and medicine came into 
England with the Roman missionaries, and 
formed a natural accompaniment to their 
religious instruction. During the earlier 
centuries, the knowledge of therapeutics 
was confined almost wholly to the monks; 
and inthe capacity of surgeons they at- 
tended the Crusaders in their attempts to 
rescue the Holy Land from the hands of 
the infidels. To prayer, holy water, pil- 
grimages, touching of relics and other faith 
cures, they added a knowledge of the me- 
dicinal properties of plants. But while the 
flowers of the field entered into the monk- 
ish materia medica, the Fathers made strenu- 
ous efforts to keep them from entering iuto 
the religious worship of the Church. 

In the ceremonial worship of the gods, 
flowers and trees, from remotest times, 
have played a prominent part. In the 
epopee of Izdhubar, Ed-bani consulted trees 
for oracles. From the Bundahig we learn 
‘* that every single flower is appropriate to 
an angel”; that ‘‘the myrtle and jasmine 
are Auharmazd’s own.” Flowers strew the 
pages of the Hindu epics; the Greeks and 
Romans used them profusely as religious 
offerings, while to the Scandinavian gods 
whole parterres of bloom were dedicated. 
From their universal use in pagan worship, 
the Fathers forbade their entering into the 
service of Christ. St. Ambrose, in his fu- 
neral oration on Valentinian, says: ‘I will 
not sprinkle his grave with flowers, but 
pour into his spirit the odor of Christ.” 
Tertullian says ‘‘tbat a Christian should 
rather suffer martyrdom than wear a gar- 
land,” and in his work ‘‘De Idolatria,” he 
‘calls on the name of God to witness that 
he knew a person who had been grievously 
chastised in a vision, because a servant, 
though without his knowledge, had 
crowned his door with flowers on @ day of 
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public joy.” Clement of Alexandria tells 
us that it is ‘‘ not suitable to fill the wanton 
hair with rose leaves, or violets, or lilies, or 
other such blossoms.” 

But the instinctive love of flowers was 
too strong for priestly interdiction, and 
they soon took their appropriate place in 
religious observance. There still exists a 
plan of the garden of the monastery of St. 
Gall, in which the parterres are marked, 
and the flowers to be cultivated designated 
in each. Long after the destruction of the 
sacristy, the flower garden, adjoining the 
Lady Chanel at Winchester, went by the 
name of Paradise; and, in the will of 
Henry VI, particular directions are left for 
the cultivation of ‘‘ certaine trees and flow- 
ers behovable and convenient for the ser- 
vice of the church” of Eton College. 

Montalembert has drawn charming pic- 
tures of the serene beauty and tranquility 
of these monkish gardens, frequently set in 
the midst of untamed woods and moun- 
tains, and commanding nearly always the 
view of sparkling waters in river or lake. 
The Benedictines and Cistercians were pre- 
eminently the gardeners of the middle 
ages; and to them are we indebted for the 
preservation of many of the old-time floral 
favorites and = flowering  al- 
monds, marigold and wall flower, and many 
others equally dear, brought, long ago, by 
pilgrim monks from distant Syria. Even if 
there were no records of monkish gardens, 
the saintly names giveu to herbs and flow- 
ers would be all-sufficient proof of monk- 
ishgardens. The angelica 
called root of the Holy Ghost 
us was revealed 


anemones 


in old German 
Grimm tells 

Du Bartas 
calls it the ‘ happy connterbane, sent down 
from Heaven by some celestial scout.” The 
Laplanders crowned their poets with it, 
believing it endowed them with a divine 
afflatus. ‘Lhe alium, from its 
heavenly virtues, was, Parkinson tells us, 
called archangel; the gewm urbarium, herb 
benedict, because the Devil could not en- 
dure its presence; and, from the legend 
that it stanched the blood of the Saviour in 
his last agoay, the verbena, officinalis was 
called herb of the The 
succisa received the popular name of Devil’s 
bit, because when deprived by the Virgin 
Mary of his power to use the root for evil, 


in a dream, 


lamium 


cross. scabiosa 


in spite he bit off the end, and it has never 


grown again. 

Virgiu’s pinch is so called because Our 
Lady left the impress of her fingers upon 
it; the rosemary flowers, in joy at the 
Passion of our Lord, because she spread 
the infant’s linen over it to dry. Broom 
and chickweed are compelled forever to 
rustle, because, in her flight with the in- 
fant Jesus, they betrayed her to the sol- 
diers of Herod; and she was rescued by th 
juniper opening its arms and concealing 
her; and, in honor of this act, the Italians 
even now use the latter to decorate their 
stalls at Christmastide. The polypodium 
vulgare is said to have sprung from the Vir- 
gin’s milk. The purple flowering lady’s 
thistle had its leaves beautifully diversified 
from the same source. She blessed the 
sage, and it was called officinalis Christi. 
The little star flower, known as Our Lady’s 
bed-straw, has its romantic legend. When 
the different plants were summoned to 
form a couch forthe Mother and Child in 
the stable, they all made various excuses, 
until this modest flower offered itself, and 
was rewarded by having its snowy petals 
turned to gold. The Magyars believe that 
every kernel of wheat needs only to be 
split in the center to disclose the impress 
of the Virgin and Child. 

The flowers that in classic mythology and 
Scandinavian folk lore blossomed for Venus 
and Holda, under monkish direction, were 
transferred tothe Virgin. The rose was 
sacred to the northern maternal goddess; 
she was affectionately termed Frau Rose 
and Mutter Rose; but when the Virgin 
Mother usurped her place she became 
Marienroschen, Holda blessed and guarded 
the flax; but to the German maiden of to- 
day it is Unser Frauen Flacks; to the 
French peasant, lin de Notre Dame. So 
Freyja-jargrass became lady’s tresses, and 
Niérd’s glove (spongia marina) lady’s 
hand. The maiden hair fern, sacred to 
Venus, became Mariengrass; the matricaria 
parthenium, devoted to Minerva, the herb 
of the blessed Mary. 

The clematis, from its ‘‘ shady covertures 





in the garden” was called lady’s bower; the 
clustering blossoms of the pink thrift, lady’s 
cushion; the primula, lady’s candlestick ; 
the scandix pecten, lady’s comb; striped 
grass, lady’s garters; quaking grass, lady’s 
hair; white-flowered wormwood,” lady’s 
smoke; campanula hybrida, lady’s looking- 
glass; hare bell, lady’s thimble; cypripe- 
dium, \ady’s slipper; the fuchsia, lady’s 
dodder, lady’s laces; briony, 
lady’s seal; alchemilla vulgaris, lady's man- 
tle; the glistening drops that sparkle on 
the sundew and the lily of the valley, lady’s 
tears. In fact, all flowers are dedicated to 
Our Lady, but pre-eminently those bearing 
any fancied resemblance to the human 
body. 

In France, the beautiful veronica is 
called les yeux dela bonne Vierge; the spear- 
mint, menthe de Notre Dame; the Italians 
calling it erba santa Maria; the Germans, 
Frauenmiinze. With the latter, campanula is 
Marienglockehen; costmary, Frauenbalsam. 
In Tuscany a little plant, with tiny flower- 
ets of whitish rose-color, is known as Ma- 
donna’s herb, and on Ascension day, when 
plucked and hung on the walls, will fre- 
quently flower, when it is regarded as a 
special manifestation of Our Lady’s pleas- 
ure. 


eardrop ; 


Among the fruits, the cherry is dedicated 
to the Virgin. The legend tells us that Mary 
longed for some of the fruit, and when 
Joseph, in answer to her request, told her 
to call upon the father of her child, the 
branch immediately bent within her reach. 
The strawberry, once Hojda’s, is sacred to 
the Virgin. In the Tyrol they have a folk 
tale of a boy and girl picking strawberries, 
when the Virgin, clad in shining raiment, 
appeared to them. The little girl rose re- 
speetfully, but the boy, true to his Gargan- 
tuan instincts, kept feeding on the luscious 
fruit. The Virgin gave each a golden box. 
From the girl’s there flew an angel, who 
bore her up to Heaven, while two great 
black worms came from the boy’s, bearing 
him away into the black forest. 

The rose of Jericho is the rose of the 
Madonna, the Arab designating it Kaf 
Maryam—Mary’s hand. The early pilgrims 
to the Holy Sepulcher asserted that, where- 
ever Mary and Joseph rested in their flight, 
this rose sprang into bloom. It Was 
thought to ease the pains of parturition 
by its very presence; and not only in the 
East, but in Italy and Germany, women 
placed it by their bedsides. Sir Thomas 
Browne, in his ‘ Pseudodowia Epidemica,” 
gives some very curious information re- 
garding this flower. 

Many of Our Lady's feast days have par- 
ticular flowers consecrated to them. At 
the purification, February 2d, the snow- 
drop takes the place of her image on the 
altar, and in her honor is called the fair 
maid of February. There is a charming 
folk-tale connected with this flower. 
When Eve, expelled from Paradise, roamed, 
broken-hearted, over the barren earth, and 
the snow fell cold and silently, an angel 
breathed upon a downy flake, and bade it 
bud and bloom. Before it touched the 
ground, Eve saw it, and her heart grew 
light, and she loved it better than all the 
brightest blossoms of Eden. Then, w the 
angel vanished with the assurance that this 
flower should ever remain the harbinger of 
sun and Summer, where his feet had 
touched rings of snow-drops formed. 


To the Annunciation, March 25th, belong 
the marigold, almond and narcissus, It is 
said that the Virgin always wore the mari- 
gold on her bosom, and that it blossomed 
at all the feasts held in her honor. The 
French peasants think that if it be touched 
on Annunciation day by the bare foot of 
one whose heart is pure it will impart a 
knowledge of the language of birds. A 
branch of the almond formed the miracu- 
lous rod of Aaron, that budded, flowered, 
and fruited in the temple; while the nar- 
cissus, the daffodil of which Rob Herrick 
sings so enchantingly, holds an honored 
place in myth and song. Lady’s smock, 
the chemise de Notre Dame of the French, 
becomes ‘‘all silver white” on this feast 
day. Its little flowers resemble dainty 
smocks spread out on the deepening ver- 
dure of the Spring meadows to bleach. It 
is called the cuckoo flower, because, as old 
Gerard tells us, ‘‘it flowers when the 
cuckoo doth begin to sing her pleasant 
song without stammering.” At the feast 





of the Nativity the Virgin’s altars arc 
decked with the amellus, long used in the 
worship of Roman divinities, while at the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, De- 
cember 8th, the arbor vite, type of immor- 
tality, holds conspicuous place. 

But, above all other flowers, the Virgin 
claims the incense of the lily and the rose, 
types of purity and love. It is said that, 
when the unmarried men of the lineage of 
David assembled to woo the Virgin, their 
rods were placed in the temple, with the 
understanding that the owner of the rod 
found budded should be her husband; and 
that of Joseph alone was found covered 
with lilies. After her death, the doubting 
apostle Thomas refused to believe in her 
ascension; but on the opening of the tomb 
it was found full of lilies and roses, and, on 
looking up, Thomas beheld her in her 
flight to the heavenly hosts, and she threw 
to him her girdle, to insure his faith. 

In the Golden Legend, a lily is said to 
have grown out of the grave of an ignorant 
knight, who could only be taught to say 
Ave Maria. On every leaf was the invoca- 
tion in letters of gold, and, on opening the 
grave, the root was found to have grown 
from the faithful knight’s mouth. A simi- 
lar atory is told of an idiot boy of Brittany, 
who lived under a tree in Auray, and who 
could never be taught more than the repe- 
tition of the words ‘‘Ave Maria” and 
‘Salaun is hungry.” When he died, the 
neighbors, thinking him soulless, buried 
him beneath the tree where he had lived. 
But the Virgin, in rebuke, caused a lily to 
grow out of the poor boy’s grave, every 
leaf of which was stamped with Ave Maria 
in letters of gold. A chapel now adorns the 
place, in which is the shrine of Salaun the 
Simple, and the idiot boy, as a popular 
saint, insures tender reverence for those 
wlo possess a soul, if not a mind. 

From their association with the Virgin, 


lilies were thought to confer maternity on. 


women, without other aid than the mere 
eating of them, and a vase of these flowers 
became the symbol of motherhood. Bede 
uses them as an emblem of the Virgin’s res- 
urrection, the pure white petals sweet as 
her own spotless body, the golden anthers 
within typifying her soul, sparkling with 
divine light. The fourth King of Navarre, 
in memory of an image of the Virgin found 
in the heart of a lily, and which cured him 
of a dangerous disorder, instituted the Order 
of the Blessed Lady of the Lily. In 1403 
Ferdinand of Aragon, in honor of the Vir- 
gin, instituted an order of knighthood, 
called the Order of the Lily, whose badge 
was a collar composed of these flowers. 
Most frequently is the Virgin designated 
as Santa Maria della Rosa. Duante says: 
“Here is the Rose 
Wherein the Word Divine was made incarnate,” 
She is the Rosa mystica, Old Sir John 
Mandeville tells the legend of one who had 
‘gathered much goods of his lord’s,” ap- 
proaching a wood where thieves were gath- 
ered, and as he knelt to say “Our Lady’s 
Saulter,” the Virgin came and placed a gar- 
land on his head, and ‘‘at each Ave she set 
a rose in the garland that was so bryghte 
that all the wood shone thereof,” and the 
theives turned back, leaving him unharmed. 
In the sixth century, St. Medard, bishop of 
Noyon, in honor of the Virgin, established 
the Fete dela Rosiere, at which the maiden 
who was irreproachable was crowned with 
achaplet of roses and given a purse of three 
hundred franes. Interrupted at the Revo- 
lution, this beautiful féte day was reinstated 
in 1812, and is still yearly observed. The 
rosary was instituted with direct reference 
to the Virgin, St. Dominic having been 
shown a chaplet of these flowers by the Holy 
Mother, and, in commemoration of the 
event, real roses were used as correspond- 
ing to the joyful, sorrowful, and glorious 
mysteries. In the twelfth century, Isobart, 
a pious monk, while worshiping at Our 
Lady’s shrine, fell dead, and from his 
mouth, eyes, and ears roses sprang. 
Medieval art is strewn with flowers 
from the garden of Our Lady. In pictures 
of the Annunciation, Gabriel presents the 
Virgin with the lily, the Fleur de Marie ; 
sometimes the olive is substituted; more 
rarely the palm. In the Visitation we see 
her in the garden of Zacharias, where, it is 
said, she once touched with her finger a 
scentless flower, and immediately it emitted 
the most delicious perfume, In the flight 





to Egypt the palms bent to offer shade 
to the Mother and Child. 

It has been difficult to keep within the 
borders of Our Lady’s Garden; for, out- 
side, are other gardens rich in religious, 
poetic, and mythic associations; gardens 
of the Saviour and the Suaints; lovely 
parterres dedicated to Iranian, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Scandinavian and Ameri- 
cun deities. In whatever geological age 
man first appeared, flowers were already 
blooming to welcome him. The study of 
primitive culture and folk lore has revealed 
to us the awe, the honor and the adoration 
in which the floral world was held; and, 
though flowers have lost the prestige of the 
possession of magical powers, the magic of 
their loveliness will never fade, and, the 
profounder the intellect of man, the more 
tenderly will they kindle in him ‘thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears.” 
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EVOLUTION AND IMMORTALITY, 


BY PRES. I. M. ATWOOD, D.D. 





THE appearance in book form of John 
Fiske’s essay on the ‘‘ Destiny of Man,” 
draws attention anew to the most interest- 
ing question connected with the doctrine 
of evolution. While the discussion has 
been confined almost altogether to the hy- 
pothesis as related to man’s origin, the real 
ground of aversion to it in most minds has 
been its implications respecting his destiny. 

Evolution regards man as produced by 
development out of forms of life and matter 
below him. It follows that there is nothing 
in him which was not potentially in them. 
He is an unfolded catarrhine ape; or, con- 
sidered as to his remoter ancestry, he is an 
evoled atom of homogeneous matter. But 
who would care how or whence he came, 
if origin did not conclude destiny? Here's 
the rub. Every one sees that, if evolution 
gives full account of the genesis of man, a 
presumption well-nigh irresistible is raised 
that his destiny is not different from that 
of the forms of life and matter below him. 
The logic of the case is so simple and swift 
that the common mind traverses it as soon 
as the philosopher propounds the premises. 
Here, we take it, is the most serious dif- 
ficulty with which evolution is encumbered. 

Professor Fiske would remove this difli- 
culty. This is the meaning of his little 
book. Like all his work, it is intelligent, 
candid, lucid. We should be glad to add 
that it is cogent. But a feeling of disap- 
pointment ensues from its study. We go 
to it to learn how an intelligent and con- 
sistent evolutionist finds the doctrine of 
immortality in hiscreed. We discover that 
he reads it into his creed, It is good; we 
rejoice. But it was not what was prom. 
ised. 

That Mr. Fiske appreciates the nature 
of the difficulty is apparent from his state- 
ments of it; ‘‘Once dethrone Humanity, 
regard it as a mere local incident in an 
endless and aimless series of cosmical 
changes, and you arrive at a doctrine 
which, under whatever specious name it 
may be veiled, is at bottom neither more 
nor less than Atheism.” ‘‘Our moral 
sense revolts against it no less than our 
intelligence; because . . . it would 
make it (Humanity) cast in its lot with the 
grass that withers and the beasts that 
perish.” Yet, helays it down as accepted 
science if not ascertained fact, that ‘ the 
higher forms of life—including man him- 
self—are the modified descendants of lower 
forms.” All the higher forms ‘including 
man, are doubtless descended from a com- 
mon stock of primates, back to which we 
may also trace the converging pedigrees of 
monkeys and lemurs until their ancestry 
becomes indistinguishable from that of 
rabbits and squirrels.” Naturally, ‘‘ from 
many quarters the cry goes up: ‘If this 
be true, then man 7s cast down from his 
high position.’ . . . It is urged, if man is 
physically akin to a baboon, as pigs are 
akin to horses, and cows to deer, then 
humanity can iv nowise be regarded as 
occupying a peculiar place in the universe. 
. « «+ It becomes a mere incident in an 
endless series of changes.” And ‘* still 
stronger does the case appear when we 
remember that those countless gdaptations 
of means to ends in Nature, which, since 
the time of Voltaire and Paley we have 
been accustomed to cite as evidences of 
creative design, have received at the hands 
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of Mr. Darwin a very different interpreta- 
tion.” ‘*The idea of beneficent purpose 
seems for the moment excluded from Na- 
ture; and a blicd process, known as natu- 
ral selection, is the deity that slumbers not, 
nor sleeps. Reckless of good and evil, it 
brings forth at once the mother’s tender 
love for her infant, and the horrible teeth 
of the ravening shark, and to its creative 
indifference the one is as good as the 
other.” These are, indeed, as Mr. Fiske 
pauses to observe, ‘ appalling arguments.” 

But they can be construed consistently 
with the most precious faiths of mankind. 
‘* With the Darwinian biology we rise toa 
higher view of the workings of God and of 
the nature of man than was ever attainable 
before. . . . It enlarges tenfold the 
significance of human life, places it upon a 
loftier eminence than poets or prophets 
have imaged, and makes it seem more than 
ever the chief object of that creative activity 
which is manifested in the physical universe.” 
This is good news. We are eager to get 
Mr. Fiske’s verification of it. 

Recall, again, for a moment, the exact 
difficulty. Man is the product, without 


_ increment, of forms and forces below him. 


There is no new element in him; only an 
extension into anew form of that which 
existed in prior forms. Not only so, but 
the new form, like all the previous ones, 
was produced without design, by the action 
and interaction of forces that were not set 
to produce this thing nor anything in par- 
ticular; but which were ‘‘as good,” in the 
combination that yielded the shark as in 
that which constituted the tender human 
mother. This means, be it observed, not 
only that the forces themselves are indif- 
ferent, but that there is no force there of 
any kind which is not indifferent. Now if 
these are the premises, logic can make but 
one conclusion—viz., that the higher forms, 
including man, must share the destiny of 
the lower forms, from which they are 
derived. It would be as illogical to predi- 
cate one destiny of a lion and another of a 
panther as to assume different destinies for 
a man and for an ape. 

Mr. Fiske does not afford us any relief at 
the point where the difficulty arises. He 
adheres rigidly to the postulate of evolution. 
All come up from below, without addition 
or help of any kind from above. He holds 
as firmly to the “blind process, Natural 
Selection,” against the doctrine of final 
causes. His solution of the dark mystery 
is found in the discovery that the cosmos 
tops off with man. Evolution culminates 
with humanity. While at every previous 
stage in the ascent new and higher forms 
were predicted, when we come to man we 
reach a form that admits of no further un- 
folding. This is Mr. Fiske’s personal con- 
tribution to the theory of evolution. We 
need not here stop to inquire how he makes 
it out, or to consider whether it is valid 
science. Our interest lies with the question, 
whether, if conceded to be a fact, it 
removes the difficulty with which we have 
found the hypothesis of evolution encum- 
bered. 

It will not be easy, we apprehend, for 
any one to see how the end, which evolu- 
tion reaches without preface, can constitute 
a ground of belief for a definite and pecu- 
liar doctrine like immortality. If we com- 
prehend Mr. Fiske’s argument, it is that, 
because all the forms of life below man 
have been transient, giving place to others, 
while man ‘‘has come to stay,” we are war- 
ranted, on the principles of Darwinism, in 
alleging cf him perpetual survival—immor- 
tality. But, in the sense which ‘ survival” 
must have to signify anything pertinent to 
this argument, man is as transient as the 
hipparion. All the forms of life below 
have been subject to death. Man, equally 
with them, is under this law. If Mr. 
Fiske’s discovery be accepted, it may estab- 
lish a race immortality—though the last de- 
velopment is not necessarily a permanent 
form. But what is that to individual human 
beings? Such immortality is not what Mr. 
Fiske means; and his hypothesis, that it 
is impossible that any creature, zodlogically 
distinct from man, and superior to him, 
shall ever at any future time exist upon the 
earth, has no bearing on the question of a 
future life for man, since every man termi- 
nates his life here precisely as every other 
animal does. f 

This lapse in the argument appears to us 





fundamental and irreparable. But it is less 
startling than the one which follows. Hav- 
ing explicitly affirmed that evolution 
reaches whatever goal it arrives at with- 
out purpose, either at the beginning or 
anywhere along the road, he quietly as- 
sumes that the end reached is to be taken 
as evidence that it was intended. Hear 
him: ‘‘He who has mastered the Darwin- 
ian theory, he who recognizes the slow and 
subtle process of evolution as the way in 
which God makes things come to pass, must 
take a far higher view. He sees that, in 
the deadly struggle for existence which has 
raged throughout countless eons of time, 
the whole creation has been groaning and 
travailing together in order to bring forth 
that last consummate specimen of God's handai- 
work, the Human Soul.” The passages in 
which a plan is recognized in the evolution 
that resulted in man are numerous. ‘‘ The 
creation and perfecting of man ts the goal 
toward which Nature's work has all the while 
been tending.” ‘*The Darwinian theory, 
properly understood, replaces as much tele- 
ology as it destroys.” 

We have been not a little puzzled by all 
this. The contradiction is palpable. We 
are curious to know how Professor Fiske 
would untany le himself. Were he a lees keen 
analyst, or a less wary logician, we should 
suspect him of furnishing another illustra- 
tion of that infirmity of physicists pointed 
out by M. Janet. ‘‘ Often, after having 
nominally excluded final causes, one re- 
sumes them without perceiving it, by attribut- 
ing to living nature aspontaneous property 
of accommodation and adaptation, which 
is nothing else than finality itself under 
another name.” Whatever the explana- 
tion, here are the two hostile propositions, 
smiting each other in the face. 


We are quite aware that evolution may 
be construed so as not to conflict with de- 
sign. Prof. Asa Gray has even shown how 
it may add new and interesting territory to 
the domain of teleology. Thus viewed, 
evolution is not a new phase of mechanism, 
but a substitute for it. Development as 
certainly implies an end as a process; and 
in the view we are now considering, evolu- 
tion is set forth as the mode of reaching 
ends adopted in Nature. Allthat Professor 
Fiske says of plan and means and ends is 
entirely consistent with this interpretation 
of evolution. For it only differs from the 
doctrine of Paley in inserting more terms 
and more time between the incipiency of 
the creative act and its conclusion. The 
idea of referring each product in the 
process to efficient causcs is not pecu- 
liar to evolution, nor is it important, 
so long as the idea of final causes is ad- 
mitted as the ground and explanation of 
all. But of evolution, in this sense, we do 
not understand Mr. Fiske to be the apostle; 
or, if he is, then the difficulty supposed is 
not his difficulty. And why did he write a 
book to emancipate his system from an 
imaginary reproach? : 

To make ourselves perfectly understood 
at this point it may be necessary to add 
that evolution, pure and simple, or Dar- 
winism, does not include the idea of design. 
Plan, purpose, ends, are extraneous to the 
notion of evolution. An evolutionist and 
nothing more, would believe neither in 
God nor in immortality. But, while evolu. 
tion does not include design, it does not 
exclude it. An evolutionist may, therefore, 
add to his knowledge in this department, 
faith in others; or, to his faith in this phys- 
ical process, knowledge of psychical and 
moral processes. To those who do this 
evolution presents no difficulties; because 
they supplement its lack from other sources. 
But the point to be noted is, that they do 
not derive their religious conceptions from 
evolution; they bring their religious ideas 
in to explain and complete evolution. We 
understand Mr. Fiske to take the ground 
that evolution in itself, ‘‘ properly under- 
stood,” yields religious ideas, and in par- 
ticular the great ideas of God and immortal- 
ity. His book attempts to show this. But, 
if one thing be more apparent than another 
in his argument, it is the total absence of 
evidence on this chief point. He puts 
psychical and moral and religious ideas 
into his exposition with great freedom; 
and, having them there, he makes attract- 
ive use of them. But we have searched in 
vain for a paragraph, ora line, that discloses 
how these ideas arise out of Darwinism. 





The reason is to us most obvious; such 
ideas are not contained in Darwinism. They 
can only be got out of it after they have 
been imported into it. 

The disability which we allege of evolu- 
tion, is shared with it by physical science 
in its whole extent. Science is concerned 
with phenomena, their laws and efficient 
causes.- It is a translation of Nature into 
symbols intelligible to man. In its own 
proper character, it can tell nothing as to 
the origin or end of things. In so far as 
the attempt is made in its name to do this, 
science is transcended, and ideas from 
other fields are broughtin. This is pre- 
cisely what Mr. Fiske has done, and what 
every scientist does more or less; for at 
bottom all men are theologians. The ideas 
which are native to them as spiritual be- 
ings, they are constantly projecting into 
Nature. No matter what hard-and-fast 
system a man _ subscribes—evolution, 
mechanism, materialism, atheism—when 
he comes to reason on it, he will betray the 
fact that his most important data are laid 
down, not in his scheme, but in his own 
powers. Itis no reproach to Mr. Fiske’s 
speculation that it does not escape the fate 
of others, similarly conditioned. It rather 
supplies fresh evid ence of a truth as old as 
philosophy, that, while system-building is 
a fascinating intellectual diversion, the wit 
of man never yet devised anything so hard 
and hopeless that his instinctive beliefs 
could not penetrate and dissolve it. 
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THE OLDER MAGAZINE WRITERS 
BY ¥. B. STANFORD. 


Tue death of Richard Grant White 
brings to mind the fact that the older con- 
tributors to the magazines are fast giving 
place to the younger writers. The majority of 
the familiar names that used to appear in 
t he list of contents from month to month are 
found there no longer. Many of these con- 
tributors, like the Arabs with their tents, 
have silently stolen away unnoticed; others 
have retired from the service with fame 
and a competence ; and several, alas! are no 
longer among the living. Since the days 
when Putnam's Magazine was the leading 
periodical, and J/arper’s had just made its 
appearance, there has bcen a long line of 
professional contributors; and there re- 
mains buried in the dusty volumes of the 
various magazines the forgotten work of 
many a choice spirit. Turning the leaves, 
the reader will come across a name here 
and there of one writer and another, scarce- 
ly remembered now, who, in the prophetic 
days of the past, wes expected to do much 
for literature at some future time. But 
luckless fate, or some mischance, has in- 
terfered with most of these great expecta- 
tions. 

Of the writers who contributed to Put 
nom’s and the less prominent magazines of 
its day, Henry T. Tuckerman was one of 
the best known and most prolific. His 
contributions may be found distributed 
through all the leading magazines and 
periodicals from the old Democratic Review 
to the first volumes of Scribner's. For 
many years he had rooms in the University 
Building in New York, where he carried on 
a sort of literary manufactory, turning out 
a large variety of salable material. His 
poe ms were gathered into a volume eventu- 
ally, and some of his papers on travel and 
social topics; but the great bulk of his 
thirty years’ labor is entombed in the maga- 
zines. He was a populer writer in his day; 
yet the recollection of his productions in 
verse and prose faded rapidly after his 
death one night in the Westminster Hotel, 
fourteen years ago. Other writers, who 
apparently reached their high-water marks 
of success in the period just preceding 
the war are Herman Melville and Richard 
B. Kimball. Their serial stories for several 
years were among the leading contribu- 
tions and were widely read. Mr. Melville’s 
sea-tales were the best of the kind, not ex- 
cepting Cooper, that have been written by 
an American, and they have retained some 
of their old popularity on the other side of 
the ocean even to the present day, in spite 
of Clarke Russell and the several younger 
authors who have taken to forecastle 
stories. Thirty years ago it seemed evi- 
dent that Mr. Melvilie would take his place 
in the future among the chosen few. But 











he grew weary of writing, took a govern- 
ment office, and finally retired from author- 
ship. Mr. Kimball’s most successful work 
was patterned after Bulwer’s later produc- 
tions, full of mysteries, philosophic specu- 
lations, and a show of learning. ~ Finally, 
he turned his attention to realism in “‘ A 
Story of To-day,” which terminated his 
career as a popular author, and helped to 
sink the second series of Putnam's. The 
younger magazine writers, at that time, 
who had rapidly gained attention, were 
Fitz-James O’Brien and Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. 
Then there were frequent contributions by 
Frederic 8. Cozzens, Dr. John W. Palmer, 
W. D. O'Conner, George Arnold, Maunsell 
B. Field, Caroline Cheseboro’, Mrs. Kirk- 
laud, Alice B. Haven, Robert Tomes, and 
Calvin W. Philleo, who, after winning 
quick recognition, died young, leaving the 
leading serial story in the first numbers of 
The Atlantic incomplete. 


When Harper's Magazine met with suc- 
cess, soon after its appearance, most of the 
younger writers, and especially O’Brien and 
Ludlow, sent the larger number of their 
contributions to the publishing house 
in Franklin Square. With the exception of 
one story, ‘‘ The Diamond Lens,” all of 
O’Brien’s best work appeared in that maga- 
zine, from which it has only lately been 
brought to light in a volume of poems and 
stories edited by O’Brien’s friend, Mr. 
Ninter. The numerous contributions of 
Ludlow have not received such kindly at- 
tention. He published half a dozen of his 
stories in a volume, under the title of ‘‘ Lit- 
tle Brother; and Other Stories,” which was 
out of print long ago. The others remain in 
the pages of the magazines, Several of 
them are capital short stories, full of humor 
and.character, such as the magazines rarely 
obtain. The best, perhaps, are entitled 
‘* A Brace of Boys,” “‘ Thrown Together,” 
‘* Pairing Off,” and ‘‘The Cruise of the 
Two Deacons.” These were all contributed 
to the last named magazine. Ludlow wrote 
in a bright, graceful style, was full of in- 
vention, and_ skillful in construction. 
Much was anticipated for his  fu- 
ture by his literary friends, until the 
opium habit quite got the mastery of 
him. He entered the lists for fame and for- 
tune in New York in the Summer of 1855, 
fresh from Union College, and he found a 
market at once for his work, But, in the 
next fifteen years, it is believed, he drank 
more than a barrel of pure laudanam; and 
he died of its effects when only thirty-two 
years old, in Switzerland, in 1870. The 
other most voluminous contributors from 
1860 to 1870 to Harper's and the New York 
periodicals, who are now dead, were 
George Arnold, Charles Dawson Shanly, 
N. G. Shepard, N. 8. Dodge, J. Ross 
Browne, T. B. Thorpe, E. G. Squire, Dr. 
Samuel Osgood, and John 8. C. Abbott. 
The first two died of consumption several 
yearsago. Arnold’s prose never amounted 
to much; but his poetry used to travel the 
rounds of the papers from month to month. 
Shanly was from the north of  Ire- 
land, and had _ drifted around the 
world a good deal, gathering  curi- 
ous information and experience. The 
most noticeable paper he ever wrote, per- 
haps, was ‘A Night in the Sewers of 
Paris,” published in The Atlantic. N. G. 
Shepard wrote several stirring poems dur- 
ing the War, *‘The Roll Call” among 
others, and finished life in an attack of the 
delirium tremens in 1868, after a reckless 
career. Mr. Dodge had his headquarters 
at the Atheneum Library in Boston, where 
he worked with great industry, and pro- 
duced short articles on all sorts and kinds 
of topics for all the magazines, reviews, 
weekly papers, and nearly every other 
periodicalin the country. It was believed, 
in Boston, and never disputed in New 
York, that he derived the largest income 
from his work of all the writers 
for periodicals during his day, which 
embraced a period of about six years. 
J. Ross Browne cultivated the kind of 
literature he produced—and the most 
of it was very lively and _interest- 
ing reading—merely as one of many trades 
of which he was master. He was first of 
all an expert stenographer, which accom- 
plishment put him in the way of acquiring 
sudden wealth in the early days of Cali- 
fornia law courts; next he “took pictures” ; 
then he skirmished around the territories 
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with his box of colors and portfolio. After- 
ward he made the grand tour of Europe, 
which he described at length with pen and 
pencil. At last he bought a vineyard in 
Southern California and dropped magazine 
work to cultivate the grape. Colonel Thorpe 
achieved success in a small way by his 
papers on the bee hunters, and by various ar- 
ticles on art and American artists. He died, 
a few years ago, in New York. E. G. Squire 
ruined his health during his travels in South 
America, and died, four or five years since, 
in Brooklyn. 

There are many other contributors, 
whose names were frequently accredited 
with very readable contributions in the 
magazines a dozen or fifteen years ago, that 
have slipped out of sight, though the 
owners are still inthe world. Benson J. 
Lossing, W. C. Prime, David H. Strother, 
(** Porte Crayon,”) Charles Nordhoff, *‘ Ed- 
mund Kirke,” Charles G. Leland, Junius 
Henri Brown, Albert Rhodes, and Dr. Al- 
fred H. Guernsey may be mentioned as a few 
of these older magazine writers, who did 
valuable service. And unother decidedly 
entertaining contributor, who attracted at- 
tention a brief period, especially in The 
Atlantic, was Ralph Keeler. His ‘‘ Three 
Years as a Negro Minstrel,” “‘ The Tour of 
Europe on $181 Currency,” and ‘‘ The Con- 
fessions of a Patent-Medicine Man,” were 
excellent and notable magazine articles. 
He had experienced what he related, and 
was full of promise for future work; but 
in an unlucky moment he sailed from New 
York to Cuba to describe the insurrection 
in that region in 1874, for a daily news- 
paper, and he was never heard of again. 
It was believed that he was murdered and 
thrown overboard before the steamer 
reached her destination. 

These are some of the older writers who 
formerly contributed much that made the 
magazines bright and entertaining. One 
can hardly say with discretion, perhaps, 
that their like will ne’er be seen again 
among those strictly contributors to period- 
icala; but most of them were pleasant peo- 
ple in print, people worth remembering and 
recalling occasionally for old acquaintance 
sake, and a few of them, witha longer lease 
of life, might have achieved eminent success 
in literature. It is only within the last ten 
or twelve years that acceptable contributors 
have multiplied beyond the demand, and 
the strife of competition among them has 
helped to improve the magazines to their 
present excellence. 
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THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS T. MATTHEWS, 
or THE LONDON Missionaky Soorery. 





Tux French filibustering expedition to 
Madagascar seems likely to come to noth- 
ing after all, thanks, mainly, to the war in 
China; but also to the fact that they are 
finding out, at last, that they have made a 
great mistake in the way they have gone to 
work, and that there has been more truth 
in the reports of those ‘ Devils of Protes- 
tant Missionaries at the Capital,” as the 
French Prime Minister politely called them, 
about the Malagassy people, than in that 
of their own consular and other agents. 

Those ugents had all their own private 
purposes to serve in the reports they made; 
and hence, only made such reports as were 
calculated to lead the French Government 
astray; and thus lead them so far on that 
they could not draw back without doing 
something to vindicate the ‘‘ honor” of the 
French flag. But then, the doing of that 
something has been a much more difficult 

task than they expected, and has cost 
them fifty times as much, in both men and 
money, a8 they were told it would. Their 
bombarding of a few villages along the sea- 
coast has really done no harm to the Hovas, 
and has cost the French a hundred times 
more than it was worth. They tonk Tam- 
atave in June, 1883; but it has cost them 
more to keep it than the place is worth to 
them; and they have lost hundreds of 
their men from fever. For months past 
their men in Tamatave have been dying at 
the rate of from fifteen to twenty-five a 
week from coast fever, and by shutting up 
the port of Tamatave, they have only ledto 
the opening of three or four other ports along 
the east coast, and have thus put all the 
customs which they expected to get, into 





the hands of the Hova Government. They 
took a small coast town on the north of 
the island last December, but much good 
it seems likely to do them. 

It was but a small place, with the usual 
Malagassy stockade, having two or three 
old ship guns mounted. There were only 
480 Hovas in it, all told, armed with old 
flint-locks and spears, and yet it took 400 
of the French, with 900 of their wild Saka- 
lava and Tankarana allies, six hours fight- 
ing before they took the place, and it was 
not until 200 of the Hova soldiers had been 
killed, and 150 had cut their way through 
the Sakalava and the Tankarana, carrying 
off their flag and the Royal Ensign with 
them, that they did so. The French have 
all along spoken of the Malagassy as a lot 
of barbarians, and have pooh-poohed the 
idea of their being able to fight, or of their 
offering resistance worth speaking about. 
The conduct of the natives at the taking of 
Vohimaro, however, showed some pluck, a 
great deal more than the French have ever 
shown here yet; for in all their fights with 
the Malagassy, they have always managed 
to put their allies in the front, und hence 
the few Frenchmen reported killed in all 
the fights, as, of course, the numbers of 
their native allies killed are never men- 
tioned. They are only ‘niggers,’ and of no 
consequence to Frenchmen. 

After they took Vohimaro, their wild 
allies massacred nearly all they found in 
the place, except some Hova women, two of 
whom and one soldier escaped from them, 
or rather the women were let off by the 
French. They pretend to be very much 
ashamed of the doings of their wild allies, 
whose atrocities 1 dare not undertake of 
describe. But who roused those wild 
Sakalava and Tankarana and set them on 
the Hovas? The two women who were let 
off by the French, after the taking of the 
place, say that they were asked if they 
would stay with the Freneh, or follow the 
Hovas, who had cut their way out of the 
place, and, of course, they said they pre- 
ferred to follow the Hovas, and so they were 
set free; but why, they cannot tell, as all 
the other women found in the place, were 
either kept, or had been massacred along 
with their husbands and children, by the 
Sakalava and the Tankarana, but under 
the eyes, if not by the instructions of the 
French. The men were asked if they 
would serve the French. If they agreed, 
they were told to stand aside; but, if they 
refused, they were speared or shot, and 
many of the women were massacred, be- 
cause they had been seen firing at the 
enemy and helping their husbands to defend 
the town, or spearing the Sakalava and Tan- 
karana as they tried to get over the stock- 
ade. The bodies of the Governor and his 
son, who had fallen fighting, were found 
after the place was taken, and they were 
cut iuto little pieces by the Sakalava and 
Tankarana, and flung to the dogs! 

Such was the report given of the doings 
of the French and their noble allies by those 
who escaped from Vohimaro, and it is cer- 
tainly calculated to enhance the glory of 
France and French arms very much in these 
parts. 

And what have they gained by their 
grand victory over 480 poor Hova soldiers, 
armed with old flint-locks and spears, tight- 
ing for their Queen and native land? What 
has come out of the glorious massacre of 
some 800 Hova soldiers, not to mention 
the murder of the poor helpless women 
and children by their noble allies? Noth- 
ing, and less than nothing; for, a few days 
after the fight, when it came to sharing the 
little spoil there was, their ‘‘ noble allies” 
found that they had only been made cat’s- 
paws of by the French, and that their share 
of the affair was the fighting, and that all 
the spoil was for the French. 

At this, of course, they were very indig- 
nant, and said that if that was how they 
were to be treated, they would not remain, 
when, to their astonishment, they were 
told that they must remain, as they would 
not now be allowed to go away, and guards 
were set over them. The result was, that 
a large number ran away during the night, 
in spite of the guards, and some of them 
came into the Hova camp in the North, 
telling how they had been treated by the 
French after the fight, why they had run 
away, and wishing to make friends with the 
Hovas again, and offering their services to 





fight against the French, as they saw plain- 
ly that they had only been made use of by 
the French to serve their own purposes. 

A few weeks ago, a Government messen- 
ger coming from Antomboka, in the ex- 
treme north of the Island, in passing 
through Iharana, saw some Sakalava in 
the distance, planting rice, guarded by 
mounted French guards. Whether the 
guards were there to protect the Sakalava 
from the Hovas, who were suspected to be 
still lurking in the neighborhood, or to keep 
them from running away, the messenger 
could not tell; but it is almost certain 
that it was for the latter reason. The 
whole affair, from the first, has been a com- 
plete failure, a farce, and a disgrace to a 
civilized nation; but they seem to be find- 
ing out their mistake at last; and the French 
Admiral is now trying the open negotia- 
tions again with the Hova Prime Minister, 
it is said, through the medium of the Mal- 
agassy Consul, who is at present in Mauri- 
tius; so that the bombastic threat of the 
Admiral, made about a year ago, that, if 
the Hovas did not yield to him and his pro- 
posals, he would march on the capital, 
and dye the road to it with the blood of 
their soldiers, is likely to end in smoke, as 
a great deal of French bombast has ended 
before. 

The Malagassy, however, are wisely pre- 
paring for the worst, their army, of a hun- 
dred thousand men, being drilled and pre- 
pared by English and American officers. 
They have at present an immense camp a 
few miles to the north of the capital, where 
some ten thousand of their men are being 
drilled in military tactics by an English 
general and an English colonel, while an 
American colonel has the chief command 
of their large army on the northwest coast, 
in the neighborhood of Mojanga. More 
English officers are reported to be on their 
way to Madagascar, to takeservice under the 
Malagassy Government. A few months ago, 
an English steamer ran the blockade witha 
cargo of arms—rifles, rifled cannon, Gatling 
guns, and some two million cartridges—so 
that, if the French are mad enough to attempt 
to march on the capital, they are certain to 
meet with a very warm reception, and very 
few would be likely ever to reach it; but, 
even if they did reach it, and took it, they 
could not keep it, without maintaining such 
an army here as would cost them fifty times 
more than the place could ever be made 
worth tothem. They have been deceived 
all through by their own agents, and hence 
have gone to work with the Malagassy in 
the very way to court defeat. You may 
lead a Malagassy, but you can never drive 
him; and if the French had only gone the 
right way about the work, they might have 
got, if not all they wanted, at least a good 
deal of it, and certainly a great deal more 
than they are ever likely to get by the war, 
For, by going to war with the Malagassy, 
they have only driven them to bay, and 
they will give up nothing; but will fight to 
the bitter end, will die, but will never yield. 

ANTANANARIVO, MADAGASCAR, March 27th, 1885, 
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LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN 








WINTHROP. 





Tue Congregational Ministers’ Meeting 
yesterday (Monday) morning was ao un- 
usually lively and spicy affair. The topic, 
which was provocative of a discussion, was, 
‘Ts there a bondage of the Pulpit?” and 
was opened by the Rev. Thomas M. Miles, 
of Merrimack, Mass., a man who showed 
that he wielded a most facile pen. It was 
brimful of points, metaphors and similes, 
and aroused considerable interest. Im- 
mediately at its close the discussion was 
entered upon with some warmth and vigor. 
The position seemingly taken by the open- 
ing speaker concerning the practice of 
popular speakers in preaching without 
manuscript, was challenged, and the pre- 
vailing custom of speakers like Dr. William 
M. Taylor, of New York, and Pr. Swing, 
of Chicago, was cited. 

Fairs and festivals seemed to have awak- 
ened the essayist’s special disapproval, and 
this led a bright young minister to put the 
query as to the need of making more care- 
ful discrimination, and whether a private 
sale for the purpose of raising money by the 
young people of a church, for missionary 
objects, was to meet with the same stern 
reprimand. In the questioner’s own 





church in Lynn, Mass., there were 
some bright young misses, members of an 
active mission band. It would be almost 
impossible for them to raise any special 
sum of money by avy other mode than that 
which they had, in his opinion, wisely 
adopted, of making some pleasing little 
articles, where their own ingenuity and in- 
dustry were brought most happily into play, 
and then of holding a little fair, and selling 
these articles to their friends. Some might 
stigmatize even this, said the questioner, as 
a church fair. But was it to be so indis- 
criminately condemned? At the close of the 
discussion, by the special efforts of the pre- 
siding officer, the Rev. Ellis Mendell, an 
opportunity was given to Mr. Miles to re- 
ply. He did so and qualified his apparent- 
ly unrestricted criticisms and statements 
The Rev. Judson Fitsworth, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., formerly of Chelsea, Mass., was called 
upon, as he was unexpectedly present, and 
gave a characteristic little speech, terse 
and telling. 

The Rev. C. D. Barrows, of San Francis- 
co, formerly of Loweil, Mass., is another 
of the Summer visitors to our Eastern 
churches fromthe West. The Rev. Geo. M. 
Boynton, of the Jamaica Plain Central 
Church, is to spend his vacation in Califor- 
nia, and preach in Dr. Barrows’s pulpit. 
Another of our prominent Eastern brethren 
is also to spend a part of the Summer vaca- 
tion in preaching and making addresses in 
the far West—Dr. R. R. Meredith. 

Last Sunday the Rev. Dr. Duryea, of the 
Central Church, Boston, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon before Williams College 
in Williamstown. It is but another instance 
of the increasingly large outside parish to 
which Dr. Duryea is so frequently called 
upon to preach. There is no minister in 
Boston, who seems to be so constantly in 
demand for all conceivable and inconceiva- 
ble occasions, as our scnolarly and deeply 
esteemed doctor. Since moving to a more 
commodious and convenient house on 
Union Park, the Herr Doctor (as the Ger- 
mans would say) and his family seem bet- 
ter in health. The Rev. John H. Denison,. 
of Williamstown, Mass., but without charge ,. 
preached in the pulpit of the Centra} 
Church, it being his home church, and his: 
father not only being one of the pillars but 
one of the most liberal givers of this excel- 
lent church, which stood at the head of alli 
the churches in benevolences last year. 

To-morrow afternoon and evening a new 
meeting house is to be dedicated, as the 
home of the Boylston Congregational 
Church, near the Rev. Mr. Boynton’s, *‘ free 
of debt,” as the cards of announcement 
gladly state. Itis the final fruitage of a vast 
deal of labor and patient waiting. Had it 
not been for the generous sum given by the 
princely Old South Church and one or two 
prominent givers in other churches, this 
neat structure could not have been erected. 
The Hon. Avery Plumer, Senior Deacon of 
the Old South, is to speak, and neighbor- 
ing clergymen to participate in the exercises, 
and Dr. Duryea is to preach the dedicatory 
sermon in the evening. The Pilgrim 
Church of Dorchester, is making prepara- 
tions to build a new edifice. 

Bosron, June 23d. 
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THE MESSAGE OF PEACE. 
A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 














“And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say: 
‘Peace be to this house,’ Andif the son of peace 
be there, your peace shall rest upon it, if not, it shall 
return to you again.” Luke x, 6, 6. 

Tus was Christ's charge to his disciples when 
he sent them two and two before his face into 
every city and place whither he himself would 
come. It was at the opening of the world’s 
missionary era, and this charge to the first mis- 
sionaries was a declaration of the way in which 
all men, actuated by the Spirit of Christ, were 
to present his truth to others, Every believer, 
and every disciple, was to be a missionary. 
Christ says his disciples are to go forth into the 
world, carrying the gospel of peace with them, 
and into whatsoever bouse they enter, they shall 
first say: “* Peace be to this house.” Peace is 
one of the great words of vesus. It was spoken 
by the angels when they appeared to the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem, saying: ‘*Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
towards men.” It was Christ’s word of assur- 
ance to his disciples in view of their immediate 
separation: ‘These things have I spoken unto 
you, that ye might have peace,” Then, again, 
it is found in his utterance as he stood weeping 
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over Jerusalem: “Oh! that thou hadst known, 
at least in this thy day, the things that belong 
to thy peace.” It was used also by the disciples, 
in their salutations and benedictions : ‘* Grace, 
mercy and peace from God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” And surely the word must 
have no little meaning to the heart of every in- 
dividual. It stands for the sum of all human 
life; it represents the condition of any life 
which has found the true reason of its peace 
and its active belief in loving obedience to God. 
As the mind finds itself sustained by the truth 
which it cordially believes; as the earth is at 
peace, because of the forces that hold it on 
every side ; as the child is at peace when pressed 
to the bosom of its father, so is the man at 
peace who presses close upon Christ, and whose 
life ishid in the life of his Master. It is the 
fulfillment and the completion of the finite in 
the infinite life ; it is a new consciousness of the 
soul which has its life in God. 

Freedom from restlessness, weariness and 
trouble, among other conditions of the soul, 
may be called peace ; but the peace of the soul, 
as it is completed by God, has its satisfaction, 
as a part of its life, in dependence’on the divine 
life to which it has given itself. 

The sign that a man has this peace is that he 
is at peace with all humanity ; it is something 
that protests against monoply, always trying to 
extend and spread itself. Such was the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The disciples were to take with 
them this message of peace, and, having 
announced it at the door, they were to wait and 
listen, and watch, to sce what the result would 
be. How clearly the whole scene in Palestine 
comes up before us! The Master, with a few 
disciples, goes into a Galilean village, stands, as 
the custom was, upon the threshold of some 
house, and looks in upon the occupants, calmly 
aud quietly saying :‘* Peace be to this house.” 
The people, thus saluted, look up, and see a 
messenger standing before them, robed as in 
heavenly light, stretching forth his hand to them. 
There he stands, offering his peace, which is a 
greater gift than has ever before come to them 
He has made the offer, and now he waits to see 
if they are ready to receive it, or if it shall 
return to him again, and he must go on to 
repeat his offer to some other house. We can 
seem to see that quiet, watchful figure standing 
at the cottage door, waiting to see how his offer 
will be received. And when refused, it is almost 
like Noah sending forth the dove in quest of the 
land, and then taking it back again because of 
the waters that still covered the earth. 

There are always people who bring with them 
a character, which by their very presence, tells 
upon other lives with which they come in con- 
tact. A man comes to your study, or office, to 
talk with you about some business matters ; he 
doesn’t preach to you, he doesn’t even say the 
word peace audibly, but it comes from him un- 
consciously. The spirit of his faith, deep within 
him, in some way breaks through the outward 
man, and flashes in upon you, as the sunshine 
from the cloud. For the moment that man is 
standing on the threshold of your door, say- 
ing, “ Peace be to your house!” and then he 
waits to see if you will receive it, or if it shall 
return to him, and he must go on with his mes- 
sage to another. Thisis the way of Christ; he 
does not command;he simply stands at the 
door, presents his message, and then waits pa- 
tiently to seen how his offer will be received. 

This is the way of any man of finer tastes, who 
goes to his neighbor’s door with the offer of 
peace. ‘The artist has some word to say about 
the beauty of art; the scholar speaks of the 
sacredness of truth. Each, in coming to you, 
makes his special offer, and then waits to know 
the response. In this way, the anxious father 
presents some lasting word of truth to the mind 
of his child, and then listens for the answer. He 
does not force the truth upon the unripe mind; 
but he simply tries to help the mind in itg 
growth, until, by and by, he finds it is able to 
receive his teachings through the larger life 
which has come to it. This is the way of the 
true and wise believer who wou!d help his fel- 
lowman. He doesn’t crowd his doctrines on 
unready souls, or on souls that have not yet 
come into sympathy with God’s living truth, 
which is at the bottom of all doctrine. He takes 
the simple message of God’s peace to the unbe- 
liever, saying, it is as good for you as it is for 
me; and then he waitsin hope and patience to 
see if it will be received. If it is refused, and 
the reply comes back, “it is nothing to me,” then 
the believer says it is not wise to press upon my 
neighbor that particular doctrine. Christ 
crowded the argument of his divinity upon no 
man. He simply stood on his divinity before 
men. If they accepted him, his life entered in 
to enrich and bless them. If they rejected him, 
then his offer returned to him again, and he 
passed on, still trying to reach them by other 
ways, always hoping the day would come when 
those who had refused him would look up in 
faith andcry: ‘My Lord and my God!” Every- 
body who carefully reads the Old Testament, 
knows how sacred to the Jews was the relation 
of sonship ‘or fatherhood. The child was the 
expression of the father’s life, and the word 
son was used in figure with reference to time 
or place, or as expressing a quality of charac- 





ter. Jesus said: ‘Can the children ot the 
bridechamber mourn’ while the bridegtoom is 
with them?” ‘‘The children of this world,” he 
says, ‘fare wiser than the ‘children of light.” 

And, again: ‘* While ye have the light, walk in 
the light, that ye may be the children of light.” 
Of men in general, it may be said, they are the 
sons of the children of God ; but there is a special 
sense in which they are the sons of God who, 
by their obedience, have become the servants of 
his will. Thus, 8t. Paul speaks of the “ child- 
dren of light,” in distinction from the “ child- 
dren of darkness” ; and St. Peter aliudes to ** the 
children of cunning.” It is the utterance of 
a quality, or fact, in connection with human 
character, that, in figure, takes the name of son 
or child. And so, peace, as the great gift of 
God must be received into the man, to become 
a part of his character; he must be merci- 
ful before he can receive God’s mercy ; he must 
be forgiving before he can receive his forgive 

ness, and loving, before he can know God’s 
love. Everything that comes to him must be in 
the man as a quality of his mature before he 
can receive it. And this truth is the special 
prerogative of this human life of ours. To us 
men, God cannot give his gifts, so that they shall 
really be our own, unleas they shall first pass 
into us, to become qualities of our own charac- 
ter. ‘‘ He maketh his sun to shine on the evil 
and the good; he sendeth his rain upon the 
just and the unjust” ; but these things come as 
spiritual blessings only to those who are pre- 
pared to receive them as from God, The sun 
has done nothing for you unless it has entered 
into you and become a capacity of your life. 
And so, God’s peace can come into no man’s 
house unless the “‘son of peace” as a quality of 
character is present there. The Bible tells us 
of certain people who are always crying, ‘‘Peace, 
peace, when there 18 no peace.” You cannot 
give peace to the criminal if he has not repented 
of his deeds. The man must be changed, and 
he must become the son of peace before his life 
can be filled with the blessings of peace. Nor 
can the intemperate man be changed until he is 
made sober and becomes the son of soberness. 
Every blessing which is not a hard, tangible, 
concrete thing, every blessing that involves 
character, must find the character already pres- 
ent, before it can bestow anything. “ Give me 
goodness!" men ery. As it goodness were a 
cloak to be purchased at the shop and put on at 
any time. Men can stand in front of the 
church, the sacraments, or the minister, and say : 
“Give me religion!” And this they are trying 
to do; but this religion comes flying back, if 
there is nothing worthy in the man on whom it 
can rest, Jesus himself, when here on earth, was 
always having the truth which he tried to give 
to men, flung back upon him, because of their 
unworthy, impenitent lives; and yet they were 
always crying : ‘‘ What sign showest thon?” He 
could not get into their stubborn souls; and it 
was this that burdened the Saviour'’s heart, and 
wrung from him words of deepest sorrow. 

Bat the gift, as offered, has often power to 
awake into consciousness the quality needed to 
receive it. Its presentation may make the man 
conscious of the quality, and stir him up toreal- 
ize it. When the disciple stands at the cottage 
door with the offer of the Master’s peace, and 
the poor man finds himself unable to receive it, 
perhaps it is for the first time—he is not pre- 
pared—and he turns and prays and straggles for 
the new nature which will make it possible for 
him to receive so great a gift. The offer has 
awakened the desire forit. Thesight of Heaven 
may make a man struggle for it; the sight of 
Christ may make a man struggle so that after- 
ward he can accept him. This is the key to the 
power of missions, and the Christian ministry. 
If holding up the cross before the heathen 
nations, with the offer of its peace, cannot con- 
vert them, it can make those heathens wish 
that they possessed the Christian religion ; then, 
when conversion has come to the ‘nation, or the 
heart, it will be thankful to this Gospel, uot only 
for the food which feeds hunger, but also for the 
offer itself, which makes hunger possible. You 
and I have aright to carry this revelation of 
truth and love, which Christ has given us, to 
every one of our fellowmen. There will be some 
whose cottage door will forbid us, and reject the 
offer ; but from no man need we be kept back by 
any fear that our truth and hope are not for 
him. We have the privilege and duty to go 
and stand before every life we can reach, 
and say ‘ Peace be to this life” ; and it may be, 
if the son of peace be there, we shall see the 
peace of our Lord quietly and calmly settle 
down on that life and rest there. If not, if we 
have repeatedly found no entrance, we must 
then search and ask ourselves whether it surely 
was the true message and the Master's peace ; 
and if the answer to that search is absolutely 
clear, then no distress should follow, if our offer 
is not always received ; for we know it is Christ 
that all men need, and we have no right to re- 
frain from presenting Christ because men will 
not receive him. We must be ready to wait, 
with hearts full of prayer that God will do his 
work until, by and by, he does it with power, 
and the house at last wakes up to take the Gos- 
pel which he brings. 

ft may be that we are not truly the sons of 





peace ourselves ; but, if we are sincere and true, | having its complete sanitary 


before we reject or despise any statement. of, 
truth, we shal] ask ourselves solemnly whether 
we are such men—so honest, sincere, and earnest 
that, if the message really were true, it would 
settle home and find its rest in our hearts. Let 
us have this spirit—an open, cordial wel- 
come for all to whom Obrist’s peace has come. 
It is awful to think that, with a peace so prof- 
fered to the world, men should still go about in 
these streets, as they did in Jerusalom, uamind- 
ful of it; that Christ shall have offered himself 
where no life has learned his truth, and no heart 
has owned his love. 
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Tue housing of the laboring classes is one of 
the most important problems that presenta itself 
for the consideration of the statesman, the phi- 
lanthropist, and the sanitarian. The statesman 
needs to realize that labor has a right to claim, 
and does claim, protection, and that the greatest 
burden upon it is to compel the laborer to live 
in a house in which his own health, or that of 
his family, is imperiled. It is the severest de- 
duction that can be made from his content- 
ment and his means of procuring a livelihood. 
The philanthropist has long ago realized that 
the home is the essential in all proper care of 
sosiety, and that no reform can be lasting that 
does not reach it and secure for it healthful con- 
ditions. The sanitarian is more and more real- 
izing that the clearing out of streets and gut- 
ters, and all the outside about a building, is 
comparatively useless, if dampness and filth 
abide in the house. House-to-house inspection, 
and such laws as will compel proper building, 
are indispensable, wherever men, women, and 
children are to be massed for eating, sleeping, 
and abiding. Just because the day-laboring 
wage classes have not all the other facil- 
ities that belong to those of larger means, 
they should be especially protected from the 
imposition of unfit homes. ‘Not only should the 
houses be built on right soil, of right material, 
but special attention should be given to provi- 
sion for sunlight, heating and ventilation. 
Since the work in which the laboring classes 
engage is so often such as soils both garments 
and the body, there should be no neglect of 
arrangements for bathing and for the washing 
of soiled garments, Experiments which are now 
over a score of years old have demonstrated in 
London how possible it in, within reasonable 
limits, to provide homes where all those facilities 
are given, as also to see the excellent results in 
increased tidiness and thrift. Indeed, so attrac- 
tive have some of these *‘ flate” become, that the 
criticism now is that they are so much sought 
by the more thrifty class of workmen as to leave 
out certain poorer classes for whom they were 
primarily intended. Another criticism also has 
been that too much of home care is transferred 
from the heads of families to managers, bo that 
the tenant is only such in that ‘he pays 
rent. We are rejoiced just now to find 
that a movement is set on foot in New York 
city which may prove of inestimable im- 
portance to the working classes, and greatly 
in the interest of the public health. The 
plan is to have a company build blocks of houses 
on the most approved plans, and with all the ad- 
vantages of skilled oversight of such sanitary 
conveniences a8 may, without extravagance, be 
furnished. Itisto be conducted as a business 
enterprise, on strict business principles ; but the 
rate to be received from the investment is to be 
limited to four or four and a half per centum of 
interest. All beyond this is to accrue to the oc- 
cupants and go as a deduction from rentals, 
They thus come to be copartners, with the ad- 
vantage that they thus secure what is equivalent 
to a loan, together with the business capacity of 
experienced financiers and builders, The time 
has come when it is possible to construct such 
dwellings in accord with the interests of health, 
and to secure for our workingmen end their 
families abodes where avoidable sickness shall 
be well nigh prevented. Next to, and in some 
cases superior to, the gift of money is the loan- 
ing of business capacity thug to aid the labor- 
ers in their defense in behalf of health, More and 
more it is being demonstrated that the house is 
the unit in sanitation, as the family is m social 
life. Unless we take care of the houses of the 
poor they become not only the cause ef poverty 
and degradation, but, in a disease sense, & men- 
ace to all that dwell in thé surroundings. A 


private letter, from a clergyman settled at Ply-' 


mouth, informs us, that the squalid condition of 
many fatiilies there, and their crowded ‘occu- 
pancy of rooms in Houses, because of the hard 
times, has -had very much to do’ with the'malig- 
nancy of the fever.’ Every step in ‘care &s to 
the construction of buildings is a step in the 
right direction. “ Not only must they be such as 
will not tumble down, and kill their occupants 
outright, but’ such as will not ‘sap ‘health and 
Vigor, and s0, ‘Hike a slow poison, accomplish a 
similar result. It is one of the plemstires of a 
sanitary visit to Coventry, to find each tenement 


arrangements, plain 
but perfect, and the occupants holding them- 
selves responsible for neat and cleanly.care,..The 
right now accorded te the Board of Health of 
New York City to examine and_ pass, judgment 
upon all plans and specifications is moat import- 
ant. A similar law shouldallow it tocondemn all 
imperfect structural arrangements, or te declare 
unfit for oceupancy such buildings as are neces- 
sarily filtby.. Recently, laws have been passed in 
some other cities which enable them so to regu- 
late all plumbing that it shall be in accord 
with approved methods. We look upon. the 
Tenement Honse Building Company, of w! 
Mr, J. H, Drexel is president, as a most noble 
sanitary charity, if only it is closely held to its 
design, and any accrued reserve fund used as an 
aid to the tenants and as a reward of thrift and 
industry. 


Biblical Research. 


At the May meeting of the (London) So- 

ciety of Biblical Archwology, the secretary an- 

nounced that Dr; F; Df Mocatta had obtained 
good plaster casts of the Hamath inscriptions, 

now at Conatantinople, which he had.kiedly 

presented to the Society; but that, after ex- 

amining the new casts, there appeared to be but 
little to change in the series of plates published 
in Vol, VII of the ‘‘Transactions.” If, however, 

on collating the two copies, it appeared necessary 
to issue new plates, the secretary would ask the 
Council to allow him to have his later copies 
issued in the publications of the Society, Two 
perfect seta of casts of these stones have long 
been in America ; one in the Union Theological 
Seminary, in New York City, and the other in 
the possession of William Hayes Ward, D.D. 
They were made by Prof, J. A. Paine, while the 
latter was in Syria as archwologist of the 
(American) Palestine Exploration Society, 
At the same meeting was exhibited the 
photograph of an antiquity discovered at Ham- 
adan, the photograph having been sent by Mr. 
W. Simpson, and similar to a copy already re- 
ceived from the Rey. 8.8, Lewis. The objects 
photographed appear to be parts of the bases or 
capitals of two columns, or the like, circular in 
shape and bellow in the middle, Each contained, 
when perfect, a threefold inscription, in ancient 
Persian, Median, and Semitic Babylonian. The 
inacription 18 one of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
commemorates the rebuilding of a palace which 
had been built in the first instance by Darius 
Hystaspes. A communication was also read 
from M. E. Reveillout, on ‘Some Demotic 
Documents in the British Museum,” in which 
many interesting particulars were brought out 
respecting the ostraka, or inscribed potsherds, 
from Egypt, Many of these particulars were 
only confirmatory of conclusions already pub- 
lished, such as the value of the Egyptian uten of 
silver being twenty Greek drachmas, as ite fifth 
part, the shekel, was the Ptolemaic tetradrachma. 
Ove example, ostrakon No, 12,628, shows shat 
189 of the argenteus, or ulen, was equal to 2,780 
drachmas; another, that 83 of the argenteus= 
1,660 drachmas. Another, bilingual, is the re- 
ceipt for a tax payable in wheat. The rest of 
the matter is too long and condensed to give in 
abstract ; but it is quite varied in character, and 
helps greatly toa view of Egyptian life under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, At the same meeting a 
communication was received from Prof; A. H, 
Sayce, respecting an inscription of Assur-bani-pal 
from Tarts in Syria; identical with one sent to 
Rev. Dr. Hitehcock, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, and some months ago translated by 
Prof. Francis Brown, Other important matter 
in the report of proceedings of the same meeting 
isthe text, transcription in syllables, translation, 
and commentary, by Mr. Theodore G, Pinches, 
of a contract tablet concerning some work done 
by Babylonian artisans on the state barge cf 
Darius, 


...-In a note in the (London) Guardian of 
June on the Sahidic fragments in vertain Tis- 
chendorf Coptic manuscripts, recently published 
by Dr. Oscar von Lemm (the publication was 
duly noticed in Tae InpErexpent when it ap- 
peared), Canon Cook takes occasion to note a 
slip made by Tischendorf in his Notitia Codicis 
Sinaitici of 1862. Tischendorf then asserted 
that these fragments contained “ the end of the 
Gospel of Luke and the beginning of the Goe- 
pel of John, neither of which had hitherto been 
found among the Sahidic fragments of the New 
Testament.” Canon Cook shows that Woide hud 
already published them in his appendix to his 
New Testament portion of the Codex Alexandri- 
nus, Canon Cook also shows that these Tisch- 
endorf fragments belong to the same transla- 
tion as the Woide fragnients, but are a better 














and that, in verse 14, it agrees with the margin of 
the Revised English Version, not using the defi- 





nite article. ‘In Luke xxiv, 8, the fragments 
seem to contain (for Canon Cook leaves it to in- 
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ference only) the words “of the Lord Jesus” ; 
in verse 6, the words ‘He is not here, but is 
risen”; verse 12 entire; and verse 51 entire, 
with “the great statement touching the Ascen- 
sion.” In verse 42, the fragments omit the 
“honeycomb.” The full critical use of these 
fragments appear only in connection with the 
Woide fragments. 


...-The Jesuit Press at Beirft is engaged 
in printing the famous Kermseddi Arabic and 
Syriac Lexicon, which was known to be extant 
in only one or two manuscripts before Dr. C. 
V. A. VanDyck caused a copy to be made for R. 
Payne Smith and William Wright, so that it is 
used in the making'‘of the former's *‘ Thesaurus 
Syriacus.” The copy made under Dr. VanDyck’s 
care is the property of the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. It is the opinion of scholars in the 
East that the Western students undervalue the 
work, as being too modern. The publication by 
the Jesuits will be a great boon to Syriac schol- 
ars everywhere, as their Arabic-French small 
lexicon already is. 


Science. 


Just at present the scientific circles of Eng- 
land are considerably exercised over the discov- 
ery that the holly tree has the leaves prickly 
when young, and always on the growth near the 
ground; that, when the trees get old and ele- 
vated above the ground, the upper leaves are 
comparatively spineless. Then come discus- 
sions as to whether this is really a fact, and the 
meaning of the fact, if fact it be. Sir John 
Lubbock and other eminent men are taking 
part in the discussion. Those who concede the 
fact, regard it as proving all sorts of modern 
speculations. It is contended by some that 
prickles are given to plants solely for protection 
against enemies, and that, as these enemies can- 
not reach high, there is no necessity for pro- 
tection ; and so the plant does not waste its ener- 
gies in forming unnecessary defenses. But this 
speculation is scarcely before the reader, before 
another writer contends that there is no known 
animal extant that cares to browse on a bitter 
holly leaf; aad then another speculator arises, 
who contends th at there ‘‘must” have been some 
holly-loving animal in the past, that the 
prickles ‘‘ must” have been formed for protec- 
tion, and that, under the well-known laws of 
heredity, a habit of forming prickles below 
“must” have continued long after the enemy 
became extinct and the necessity of the spines 
no longer existed. So far as the novelty of 
observation is concerned, there is no editorial 
note to guide the reader to the fact that Southey 
gave us one of his prettiest poems on this very 
fact in relation to the holly, and the interpreta- 
tion deals wholly with the protective sugges- 
tion, and he evidently put into pretty verse 
only what was the popular belief in his day, 
And it might have been told that a large num- 
ber of plants, such as the evergreen, ivy, and 
others, have lobed and sharp-pointed leaves 
when young, and entire leaves as they approach 
maturity. The form of the leaves is evidently 
connected with the vegetative or reproductive 
stages of the plant, and the spiny character in 
a few instances is but an incident of the change. 
That spines would protect, if protection were 
desirable, is clear; but as there are numerous 
plants with spines where they cannot protect, 
and with exposed parts that might be served 
by protection, it is evident some other meaning 
has to be sought for. The cactus surely has 
spines enough for protection; yet they abound 
in deserts where animal life to prey on them 
is less abundant thanelsewhere, Almost all at- 
tempts to account for the forms of plants from 
any standpoint of self-interest to the individual, 
have failed. 


....-Cornu publishes, in the Comptes Rendus 
of May 11th, an important paper, entitled “‘ On 
spectral rays spontaneously reversible and their 
analogy with the rays of kydrogen in respect to 
their distribution in the spectrum and their 
intensity" (the translation is rather free). 
These ‘‘ spectral rays, spontaneously reversible” 
are certain lines in the spectra of various sub- 
stances which, when the temperature is suffi- 
ciently increased, widen out into broad, hazy 
bands, with a dark line down the middle. - The 
D line of sodium isa good exampie, and the b 
group of magnesium is another. These lines 
are generally the most characteristic in the 
spectrum of the substance to which they belong. 
Now, injmany cases, it is found that, under the 
circumstances which ‘ reverse” the most con- 
spicnous line in the spectrum of a substance, a 
whole row of other lines at regular intervals 
(continually decreasing, however, toward the 
blue end of the spectrum) make their appear- 
ance, and if the temperature is continually raised, 
they also, one after another, widen out and 
reverse in turn; showing that, in some impor- 
tant senge, they are all members of a physically 
connected series. Various attempts have been 
made to find some simple law connecting them, 
but so far without succes ; it certainly is not a 
very simple one from a mathematical point of 
view. Hydrogen is one of the substances which 
gives such a peculiar series ; well developed and 








conspicuously exhibited in the spectra of the 
great white stars, like Sirius and Vegs, Now the 
discovery of Cornu, which he exemplifies fully 
by diagrams of the spectra of aluminum and 
thallium compared with that of hydrogen, is 
this: ‘In metallic spectra the series of sponta- 
neously reversible rays present sensibly the 
same laws of distribution and intensity as those 
of hydrogen.” What the law is (regarded as « 
mathematical expression) he does not pretend 
to have ascertained ; but, whatever it is, it is the 
same in ali cases. If this is fully verified, it can- 
not fail to be of great importance as throwing 
light upon the structure of the metallic mole- 
cule, 


....It is considered meet in Chicago that a 
wealthy butcher should be assaulted by a tough. 


....An Indiana man has applied for the posi- 
tion of ‘‘ Sexten” of the Post-office Department. 
This is tomb much ! 


....A monument is to be erected in Paris to the 
inventor of soda water. We suppose it will bear 
a representation of the inventor’s phiz, 


....A maniac heeled with a six-shooter has 
about the same horse-power as two companies 
of militia called out by the governor. 


....Sober Passenger (angrily): ‘ Look where 
you step, man!” Tipsy Passenger (apologeti- 
cally): ‘* Y-yes, I do; the tr-trouble is to—hic 
—step where I look.” 


..- +‘ It is really wonderful to see how well the 
men keep step.” He: ‘Bab, that is nothing. 
When [ was a soldier I used to keep step better 
than all the rest put together.” 


.... Thirsty Tramp: “Pardon me, sir, but I 
am a college-bred man, and I take you to be 
one.” Hard-Hearted Merchant: ‘“ Youare mis- 
taken. I always worked for my living. Good- 
day.” 


...-An exchange says that ‘the first pure 
monkey ever born in America saw the light of 
day recently in New York.” If these Italian 
counts who go around the country disguised as 
members of the Handie Musical Association, are 
foisting an adulterated article of monkey on the 
American people, it is about time to ory ** Halt!” 
There is too much adulteration in our food and 
amusements. 


...-One moonlight evening an intoxicated in- 
dividual, who had been for some time swaying 
to and fro, in earnest contemplation of a tele- 
scope in Union Square, New York, finally mus- 
tered his powers of locomotion, and, approach- 
ing the proprietor, said, in a persuasive tone: 
“See 'ere, you, a’—say w—when you goin’ to 
touch her off? Mor’n a dozen people's sighted 
the thing. Now, why don’t you touch her off !” 


.... The Detroit Free Press says that a Bt. 
Louis Judge has decided that ‘a wife has the 
same legal and moral right to chew, smoke, play 
cards, and sit ona cracker box in a grocery as her 
husband.” ‘Despite this decision, however,” 
says The Norristown Herald, *‘ very few cracker 
boxes in St, Louis groceries are occupied by 
married women, smoking and chewing. When 
a woman is accorded her rights by the strong 
arm of the law, she is dreadfully slow to take 
advantage of them.” 


...-The Archbishop of Canterbury is quite 
right in saying that if the clergy wish to treat of 
modern scientific doctrines, it might be well that 
they should know something about them. A 
correspondent sends the following observations 
upon astronomy by a Welsh curate, when 
preaching to an English congregation. ‘A starr 
is but a lid] dot in the skyee. Saw many starrs 
mek one plannat. Saw many plannats mék a 
constellesshon, Saw many constellesshons mék 
one milkee wé. Six milkee wés mék one rorri- 
borriallis.” 


..+.“fI should like to write for your paper,” 
said a brisk young man, who had asked to see 
the editor, ‘‘ Bless you, my boy,” said the pen 
pusher, emerging wearily from a wrestling 
match, catch-as-catch-can, with the name of a 
Russian general, ‘you need not write for it; 
just hand your money to the cashier, first door 
to tha right, and he'll send it to you all right,” 
and he plunged into a sea of exchanges, while 
the young man, after falling into the coal closet, 
and walking into a wardrobe, managed to find 
the door leading to the street, and escaped with 
what money be had about him. 


...-An Arizona paper makes the following an- 
nonncement: “We will pay $10 for a good 
epic poem of one hundred lines on the ‘Scourge 
of the Seventeen Year Locust.’ Said poem must 
be sound in wind and limb; but it must not be 
all sound; a little sense is desirable. All meta- 
phors must be new and applicable to the subject. 
No more than one poetic license to ten lines will 
be allowed. Rhyme not absolutely necessary, 
but reason a sine qua non, No parodies ai- 
lowed, We reserve to ourselves the right to 
work over the poems of all unsuccessful candi- 
dates into editorials on the need of a new navy 
and the failure of the wheat crop.” 


~ 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JULY 12TH. 


IDOLATRY ESTABLISHED —I 
25—83, 


JEROBOAM was a man of ability, “ a mighty 
man of valor,” (I Kings xi, 28) and “indus- 
trious.” His capacity is indicated by the fact 
that Solomon advanced him to a high position. 
If we credit the statement in the Septuagint 
that his mother was a disreputable woman, his 
ability isshown more clearly in his surmounting 
such a disadvantage. His talents are still fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that Solomon feared 
danger from him (x1, 40,) and also by the ac- 
counts that in the court of the King of Egypt, 
he was advanced to very high honors. He was 
the leading spirit in the revolt of the Ten Tribes, 
and when the new government was organized, 
his recognized capacity secured him the throne. 
His statesmanship may be seen also in steps he 
took to secure the safety of the newly established 
kingdom. He built Shechem and Penuel, or 
rather rebuilt and fortified them; for they were 
old cities. The former he chose for his capital. 

But, on one point, he made a fatal error, He 
had valor and strength and statesmanship, but 
he lacked “‘ wisdom.” His practical ability was 
not balanced by that spiritual ‘‘ knowledge” 
which is the great safety in life. He had not 
the wisdom to entrust himself entirely to the 
Lord. He could not understand that it is 
always the safest todo right. He thought the 
shrewd thing for him to do would be to engage 
in a certain thing which the Lord had forbidden, 
and through this error he fell. 

When he received from the Lord, by Ahijah of 
Shiloh, the assurance that he should become 
king, he received the promise that, if he would 
do what was right, his dynasty should be firmly 
established. Had he been a man of highest 
wisdom, he would have adhered to the right way, 
whether it seemed at the time advantageous or 
not. He would have been in the end successful ; 
for righteousness and godliness are the highest 
statesmanship. But he thought that his throne 
could be secured only through scheming with 
evil, and to this he gave himself. 

To keep the people from going to Jerusalem 
to worship he set up rival sanctuaries. Bethel 
was a venerable spot; for here Jacob in his 
dream had seen the angels of the heavenly lad- 
der. Dan, also, whilea convenient point of as- 
semblage for the people in the extreme north, 
had been a place of worship. (Judges xviii, 29, 
80.) To these places the King desired the peo- 
ple to repair to worship Jehovah their God. 
Here he instituted rival feasts and sacrifices ; 
and here, to impress the minds of the multitude 
still more, he set up two images to represent 
Jebovah, declaring to the people that in these 
forms they could behold the presence of the 
God who had brought them out of the land of 
Egypt. As the Levites adhered to the Temple 
at Jerusalem, he made priests for his new shrines 
from all ranks of the people. 

The Israelites were forbidden not only to wor- 
ship other deities than Jehovah, but also to 
represent Jehovah himself by an image formed 
by their own bands. ‘‘ The sin of Jeroboam” 
was this making of an image of Jehovah. In 
the reign of Abab, Queen Jezebel, who was a 
Zidonian princess, introduced into Israel the 
worship of Baal, the deity of the Pheniciana, 
her own people, and a rival deity to the God of 
Israel. Jehu, however, overthrew the worship 
of Baal, and the worship of Jehovah continued 
through all the history of the Northern King- 
dom, At Ahab’s court we find four hundred 
prophets of Jehovah (xxii, 6), and Jehu declared 
his zeal for Jehovah (Il Kings, x, 16), The 
Mosaic law, in many of its parts at least, was 
preserved among the Ten Tribes, as we see in 
Amos viii, 5, 6, and other places, But the wor- 
ship of Jehovah in Israel was not a pure wor- 
ship, for, following Jeroboam, the people wor- 
shiped the Lord under the symbol of a beast. 
And the Lord was so offended with Jeroboam 
for this breach of the second commandment 
that, by the mouth of Ahijah, the Shilonite, who 
had promised him the kingdom, it was revealed 
that his dynasty should be entirely cut off. The 
reign of his son was terminated by a rebellion, 
and the house of Jeroboam was utterly de- 
stroyed. But the sinful ritual of Bethel and 
Dan remained through all the history of Jero- 
boam’s kingdom. His evil influence survived, 
for centuries after he was in nis grave, 

The idolatry which in the Old Testament is so 
constantly and vehemently condemned, was not 
a mere error in philosophy and ritual; it was 
connected with the grossest moral corruption. 
The worship of “strange gods” was accom- 
panied by human sacrifices, even the sacrifice 
of the worshiper’s own children, by self- 
mutilation like that of the prophets of Baal on 


Mount Carmel (xviii, 28) and by other bloody 
rites, It was connected with fornication, and 


Kinas, xu, 





t but it 

to same evils, Jeroboam set an ex- 

ample of lawlessness toward Jehovah, and by 
lawless rebellion hie dynasty was overthrown. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BABCOCK, C. A., Panama, N. Y., accepts call 
to Canton, Penn. 

BAILEY, J. A., Middletown, accepts call to 
Branford, Conn. 

BOOTHE, J. W. T., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Wilmington, Del. 

DICKINSON, F. B., Norwich, Conn., called to 
Somerville, Mass. 

EVERINGHAM, Joun 8., died recently in San- 
dusky, O., aged 76. 

LAMKIN, L. D., accepts call to Titusville, Penn. 

MOORE, Penn Epwarp, Albert Lea, Minn., 
called to Waverly, Ia. 

WARLOW, W., South Seaville, accepts call to 
Jacobstown, N. J. 

WILSON, C. J., East Poultney, Vt., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALLEN, Smeon O., Springtield, called to Bland- 
ford, Mass. 

BLACKMAN, Wriu1am F., inst. in Naugatuck, 

nn, 

BOSWORTH, Wix.iam A., Independence, called 
to Great Bend, Kan. 

BURT, Artuur W., Oberlin Seminary, called to 
Riverside, O. 

CHAPIN, Franxumn P., North Weymouth, 
called to Easton, Mass. 

COOLIDGE, Cuarxes E., accepts call to Collins- 
ville, Conn, 

FISK, Perain B., Plano, [ll., called to Florida 
by the A. H. M. 8, 

FRANKLIN, Georae M., ord. in Rio, Wis. 

GOLDSMITH, Cuarues F., North Carver, called 
to West Gloucester, Mass. 

HAVEN, Tueo. W., Topeka, accepts call to Bur- 
lington, Kan. 

JOHNSON, Grorce H., Amherst, Mass., called 
to Ripon, Wis. 

JONES, Amos, Wyandotte, accepts call to Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

JONES, Wiiu1am C., inst. in Frostburg, Md. 

KIDDER, Samvuet T., Winetka, Ill., accepte call 
to Fond du Lac, Wis. 

LEES, Joun W., Lisbon, accepts call to Brad- 
ford, N. H. 

OADAMS, T. T., Hebron, accepts call to Sho- 
piere, Wis. 

OLIVER, J. B., ord. in Washington, D. C. 

—— 8. E., accepts call to Waitsfield, 





PARMELEE, W. J., Stewartville, called to Mor- 
ristown, Minn. 
PIERCE, A. F., inst. pastor in Warsaw, N. Y. 


SIDEBOTHAM, Wit114m, Memphis, Mich., does 
not resign. 


STROUT, Josern W., Bangor Seminary, called 
to Warren, Me. 


TENNEY, Hensert M., Wallingford, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to the Madison Avenue ch., Cleve- 


— Wm. 8., accepts call to Newington, 

VETTER, Joun, called to Eldon, Mo, 

WALDO, Levi F., Shelby, called to Pentwater, 
Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BITZER, G. L., Austin, Tex., removes to Fort 
Defiance, Va. 

COOPER, J. H., Upper Center, Penn., resigns 
address, Beechtree, Penn. 

DAVIS, 8. P., accepts call to Huron, N. Y. 

—— H. B., inst. pastor in Summertown, 


FOWLER, J. K., accepts call to Parsons, Kan, 

HAWES, H. H., D.D., Farmville, called to 
Staunton, Va. 

HEMPGILL, C. R., D.D., inst. pastor in Second 
ch., Louisville, Ky. 

IRWIN, J. C., called to Albert Lea, Minn. 

KUHN, W. C., Pine Grove Mills, removes to 
Kylestown, Penn. 

LAUGHLIN, R. J., inst. pastor in Portland, O. 

LAW, P. R., inst. pastor in Matthews, N. C. 

LOWRY, H. W., accepts eall to Wellsville, O. 

MoMILLEN, E. M., accepts call to Lebanon, Ky. 

MOORE, J. Harry, Louisville, Ky., accepts call 
to Berryville, Va. 

RAY, E. C., Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill., called to 
Jersey City, N. J. 

REYNARD, J. H., Bowling Green, accepts call 
to Pewee Valley, Ky. 

STEEN, M. D. A., address, Socorro, N. M. 

TEDFORD, Cuaruezs E., inst. pastor in Jack- 
son, O. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BITTLE, T. C., will take charge of the mission, 
Manor, Tex. 

CANFIELD, C. H., accepts election to rector- 
ship of St. Andrew's ch., Bryan, Tex. 

CASSILL, Harry, accepts election to Epiphany 
Parish, Calvert, Tex. 

CHURCH, F. H., begins work in St. Andrew's 
Parish, Meriden, Conn. 

DENSLOW, H. M., Rutland, Vt., resigns; ac- 
cepts rectorship of Trinity ch., Seneca Falls, 
WARDS, Samuzt, accepts rectorship of 
Church of the Atonement, Morton, Penn. 

GREGG, Atexanves, D.D., LL.D. (Bishop of 
Texas), address, Sewanee, Tenn. 

HOWARD, H. C., accepts rectorship of Church 
of the Heavenly Rest, Eagle Lake, Tex. 


MASHER, W. H., East naw, resigns, ac- 
cepts call to Grace ch., Ispheming, Mich. 


MATTHEWS, J. A., address, Mount Vernon, [ll. 


MORGAN, W. F., address, 104 Catherine St., 
Newport, R. I. . 


MORGAN, Y. P., address, till Aug. 15th, care of 
Brown, Shi & Co., London, England. 


WARD, E. H., accepts rectorship of Christ’s ch., 
Lexington, Ky. 
KEN NERLY, 8. W.. died recently, aged 80. 
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Missions, 


Tue Moravian Periodical Accounts, etc., gives 
an insight into one form of missionary labor in 
the following touching story of four leper girls. 
It is by the Rev. J. La Trobe. He says: 


“In the Spring of 1874, three girls were admitted 
into the Leper Home at Jerusalem, founded by the 
Baroness Keffenbrinck Ascheraden, but under the 
care of Br. Tappe and his devoted wife, mission- 
aries of the Church of the United Brethren. 

‘ Hassne, then only ten years old, came from the 
Kaiserswerth Orphanage, called ‘Talitha Cumi.’ 
Fatmé, who was fourteen years old, had been an 
inmate of Miller’s House at Bethlehem. Lative, also 
fourteen, was sent by the Russian authorities from 
Bathshalei, and wes a nominal Christian of . the 
Greek Church. Al] three were in the early stages of 
leprosy, but as yet their mental powers were not 
muchimpaired, The two former, who were Moham- 
medans, knew Arabic well, and had been taught to 
read and write in German, and under their instruc- 
tion Lative learned to read the Bible and Arabic 
tracts. The story of their early days in the Home, 
as told by the good house-father Tappe, is very 
touching. ‘As their fingers have not yet become 
stiff, they willingly help in housework, and as their 
voices are not yet hoarse, they go about singing 

hymns which they have learned in the before 
mentioned excellent institutions, or from St. Jo- 
hanna, our Arab maid, and Sultana. Really it 
teaches one contentment to see them so cheer- 
ful, remembering that they must look forward to 
a life of suffering, in which each year must be 
worse thanits predecessor. Poor girls! Tneir sisters 
would think twice before they offered them a hand ; 
nay, their own mothers could scarcely bring them- 
selves to kiss them, and they are denied all] those 
caresses which are amongst the blessed memories of 
our childhood homes. We rejoice in the hope that 
our endeavors to bring these afflicted little ones to 
the Saviour have not been in vain.’ 

“In June, 1875, Smikna, a modest, lively girl, 
about Hassne’s age, and of Greek parentage, came 
from Ramallah, a leper-stricken village, from which 
we had already received three other patients. The 
little group of four happy leper girls became close 
friends, helpe? each other 1n Scripture lessons, and 
ministered to their fellow sufferers in the women’s 
ward. Inthe latter end of 1878, a poor woman, named 
Chesne (far advanced in leprosy), came to the Home. 
In her sore trial she yielded to the teachings of God’s 
Holy Spirit, and attained to a knowledge of herself 
as a sinner, and Christ as her Saviour. During her 
last illness she was reduced to a pitiable state, and 
the effiuvia from her sores became almost unbear- 
able. Lative, however, insisted on sharing her room, 
and, though herself a great sufferer, waited on her 
with loving self-sacrifice. And she had her reward; 
for, just before Chesne died, she said to Lative, who 
was trying to moisten her parched lips: ‘Oh! let 
me alone now; I am no longer here, I am ina more 
beautiful place, where everything is beautiful, so 
beautiful !’ 

** Did this scene recur to the girl-nurse, when, five 
years afterward, her own hour of trial came? Surely 
then, in her ear the compassionate Saviour whis- 
pered: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of ny sisters, ye did it unto me.’ In 1888 both 
Lative and Fatmé were admitted into the Home 
where no inhabitant shall say,‘Iam sick. It was 
sad to watch the change which year by year made, 
as leprosy cramped their Jimbs, choked their voices, 
and corrupted their bodies. But it was comforting 
to see how they were being purified in the fire, and 
made ready as vessels for the Master’s use; for 
though no human skill could remove their leprosy, 
the blood of Jesus Ohrist, applied by his Spirit, 
could not only cleanse them from al) sin, but claim 
for them admission into that holy city where there 
shall in nowise enter anything that defileth, 

* Fatmé was first called. Her last sufferings were 
intense; from her crippled feet portions of bone 
came away, and one leg was an open sore from knee 
to ankle. But her Saviour was always with her; 
and when she was reminded how -he suffered for 
her, tears rained from her eyes, and she summoned 
courage to hold fast the beginning of her confidence 
steadfast to the end. 

** Lative did not long survive her friend and com- 
panion of nine years. She was leprousal) over, but 
was most affected in her eyes, and a fall downstairs 
resulted in a festering wound that could not be 
healed, But the Lord, who loved his sorely-tried 
child, used these chastenings to draw her closer to 
himself. Happily she understood his design, and 
acquiesced in it, and so, casting herself on him, 
and him alone, she departed in peace. 

* Thus two of these dear girls have been taken to 
the Home above, and two left a little longer to the 
tender ministrations of the beloved physician, the 
self-denying house-parents, the attentive sisters, 
and the diligent evangelist of the Leper Home at 
Jerusalem. 

‘«If there were no other fruit of this labor of love 
among the lepers of the Holy Land than the happy 
deaths and cheerful lives of these young women, 
the reward would be ample. But these are only a 
few of the lepers who have returned to embrace the 
feet of their Deliverer, and to glorify God in songs 
of deliverance. 

“ And when these cleansed lepers stand, 
All pure and bright at God’s right hand, 
The King’s own word to us will be: 

* Your love to them was love to me; 
* For were not they the least of these?’” 





..In Teheren, in Persia, eighty-four publi- 
cations were issued during the past year. These, 
however, were not printed with type, but were 
produced in a lithographic manner. Not only 
books, but also the official weekly paper and a 
semi-monthly illustrated paper, are published in 
this way. Recently a missionary, the Rev. J. L, 
Poller, translated the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” into 
Persian, and this, too, was entirely lithographed. 


School and College. 


One of the prominent events of com- 
mencement week at Yale was the address of 
Vice-President Hendricks on the United States 
Supreme Court. He read steadily for over an 
hour, and until he was hoarse. It was rather a 
historical paper, an essay on the constitution of 
the court and its jurisdiction, than an address 
suggestive of any changes or reforms. In this 
it was disappointing ; for much had been prom- 
ised in that direction. At the Alumni meeting 
the following was adopted - 


Rosolved, That the standing committee of the So- 
ciety of the Alumni be desired to report to the 
Alumni Society of 1886 as to the advisability of 
changing the name from Yale Coltege to that of Yule 
University.” 

This may bring about a sharp fight next year. 
The college has lately come into two bequests 
of $15,000 each, and the legacy of the late Au- 
gustus Silliman will amount to more than $75,- 
000. Various other gifts were anvounced. 
Scholastic degrees conferred numbered: B.A., 
120; Ph.B., 71; M.D., 6; LL. B,, 31; B.D., 35. 
An M.A, was awarded to George L. Fox, of New 
Haven, and Daniel 8. Sanford, of Redding. 
C.E. was given to Samuel E. Barney, of New 
Haven, and to George L. Wilson, of Minnesota, 
while Frederick R. Honey, a Yale instructor, won 
honorable mention, Other awards were: Ph.D. 
—Charles Newton Little, M.A., Lincoln, Neb. ; 
Eliakim Hastings Moore, B.A., Denver, Col. ; 
Thomas Burr Osborne, B.A., New Haven ; Sam- 
uel Ball Platner, B.A., Newark, N. J.; Samuel 
Wendell Williston, M.D., New Haven. M.L.— 
James Thomas Moran, LL.B., New Haven ; Wil- 
liam Ellsworth Talcott, B.A., Jefferson, Ohio. 
D.C.D.—Edward Vilettu Reynolds, LL.B., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. LL.D.—Gov. Henry B. 
Harrison, of Connecticut, George Frisbie Hoar, 
of Massachusetts, and Eugene Schuyler, of New 
York. D.D.—The Rev. Amos 8. Cheesebrough, of 
Connecticut, the Rev. Edward Y. Hinks, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Rev. Edward B. Coe, of New 
York. M.A,—E. M. Reid, Esq., of New Haven, 
Vice-President of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Company. The Rev. 
William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
of New York, has been appointed Lyman Beecher 
lecturer. 





. There was a larger attendance than usual 
of graduates and others at the Commencement 
Day exercises at Harvard, mainly on account of 
the unusual attractions. Vice-President Hen- 
dricks arrived in the city from New Haven in 
the morning. Of the 191 members of the class 
all but ten took the degree of A. B. The degree 
of Master of Mechanic Arts was conferred upon 
four, Bachelor of Agricultural Science on one, 
Doctor of Dental Medicine on eight, Doctor of 
Medicine on fifty-nine, Bachelor of Laws on 
eleven, Bachelor of Theology on six, Master of 
Arts on twelve, and Doctor of Philosophy and 
Master of Arts on four. The LL.D. was conferred 
on the following: Alexander Agassiz, of Cam- 
bridge ; James Coolidge Carter, of New York; 
Benjymin Apthorp Gould, of Boston, the noted 
astronomer, who has lately returned from long 
and distinguished service in South America; 
James Elliott Cabot, of Brookline, and Dr. Mor- 
rill Wyman, of Cambridge, and the honorary 
degree of M. A. on Henry F. Waters, the well- 
known antiquarian, who has been making in- 
vestigations in England in »ehalf of the New 
England Historic-Genealogicul Socicty. 


.-The graduates from the Syracuse Univer- 
sity this year numbered 50, of whom 29 gradu- 
ated in liberal arts, 11 in fine arts, and 10 in 
medicine, The following degrees were conferred : 
LL.D., Henry K. Carroll, of the New York Inpx- 
PENDENT; D.D., the Rev. Gilbert H. Gregory, of 
New York, and the Rey. Albert H, Palmer, of 
Brooklyn, Dr, C. J. Little from Dickinson Col- 
lege, has been added to the faculty. The year 
just ended has witnessed a decided advance in 
the financial condition of the institution, and 
the prospects for the future are much brighter, 
A movement has been started to raise a special 
endowment of $100,000, the income of which 
shall be used in meeting any deficiency in the 
general expenses of the university. Of this fund 
#59,000 has already been pledged. The univer- 
sity opened twelve years ago, with an endow- 
ment valued at about $1,000,000. In the panics 
of 1873 and 1877 the securities of the institution 
suffered a serious depression, and the present 
value of the entire property is placed in round 
numbers at $500,000. 


...-The commencement at Dickinson College 
took place on the 25th. The following degrees 
were conferred: A.M. on the Rey. William 8, 
Robinson, of Delaware; D,D. on the Rev. John 
F. Goucher, of Baltimore, the Rev. Charles M. 
Giffen, Baltimore, and the Rev. J. Richards 
Boyle, Wilmington, Del.; Ph.D. on Joseph C. 
Shattock, President of Denver University ; 
LL.D. on the Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Drew Seminary, and~ Prof. Obarles 
J. Little, Ph.D. The dedication of the new 
scientific building on Wednesday was an event 





of great interest. It cost $25,000, is the gift of 
Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, Md., whose name 


it bears, and is a remarkably suitable, conve- 
nient and beautiful edifice, Prof. William B. 
Lindsay, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been elected to the chair of chemis- 
try. The gymnasium building has just been 
completed ; it is a gift of a friend of the college, 
and is a substantial and commodious structure. 


....At Lafayette College on the 23d, the Rev. 
L. W. Bacon, of Philadelphia, delivered an 
address on “The Scholar in Politics.” Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, addreased the 
Washington Society reunion, and George Jun- 
kin, of Philadelphia, the Franklin Lit- 
erary Society. In the evening Moncure 
D. Conway delivered an address on “Car- 
lyle and Emerson Compared, with Personal 
Reminiscences.” Degrees were conferred on 
graduates as follows: A.B. on 34, Ph.B. on 7, 
B.8.on 6, C.E. on 7, and Mech. E,on2. The 
following honorary degrees were conferred: 
LL.D. on Dr. Chas. Robinson, of New York City ; 
D.D. on John A. Liggett, of Rahway, N. J.; 
J.J. Pomeroy, of Chambersburg, Penn. ; D. K. 
Freeman, of Huntingdon, Penn. ; and Ph.D. on 
B. F. Shaube, of Millersville, Penn. 


..At Hobart College the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached by Bishop H.C. Potter. At 
the annual meeting of the Alumni memorials of 
respect over the lately deceased members, Dr. C, 
C, Gray, C. J. Folger, and J. N. Whiting, were 
read. An address was made before the Alumni 
by the Hon, Charles Andrews, Associate Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. On the 25th an ad- 
dress was delivered by E. O. Graves of the 
class of 1864, Chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. His subject was “The Meaning of 
Civil Service Reform,” The following honorary 
degrees were conferred: LL.D., Bishop Worth- 
ington, of Nebraska, and Thomas F. Rochester, 
of Buffalo. D.D., the Rev. G. W. Douglas, of 
New York ; the Rev. Robert Doherts, of Omaha, 
and the Rev. W. H. Benjamin, of Irvington, 
N. Y. 


....The Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., has been 
elected President of Union College, Tutor H. F. 
Depuy has been appointed Adjunct Professor of 
Mathematics, and J. R. Truax Adjunct Professor 
of English Literature, Prof. W. 8. Chaplin has 
been invited to Harvard, The graduating class 
numbered thirty-one. Honorary degrees were 
conferred as follows: LL.D.—E. P. Waterbury, 
of Albany State Normal School, and the Hon. 
Augustus Bockes, of Saratoga, D.D.—The Rev. 
J. G. Lansing, Rutgers Seminary, New Bruns- 
wick ; the Rev. Frederick Savage, of Newburg ; 
and the Rev. David N. Vanderveer, of Brooklyn, 
A.M.—H. D. Darrow, of Kingston, and Prof, 
Winfield Scott Chaplin, of Union College. Dr, 
David Murray delivered the Chancellor's address, 


....At the commencement of St. Francis’ Col- 
lege, in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, the 
degree of A.B. was conferred on six, and that 
of A.M. on the Rev. Thomas J. Barry, the Rev, 
Hugh F, Cassiday, the Rev. Michael G, Flan- 
ney, the Rev. Michael Thomas Kilahy, and the 
Rev. J. McCusker, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; the Rev. 
James L, O'Neill, O. P., New York, and Eugene 
A. Curren, John J. Conway, M.D. ; J. L. Deven- 
ny, LL.B.; E. A. Doyle, J. Francis McGee, 
LL. B. ; Hugh A. McTernan, Eugene F. O’Con- 
nor, LL.B.; Edward A. Parker, of Brooklyn; 
Thomas J. McGowan, of Winfield, L. I., and J. 
Thomas Olwel!, of Long Island City. The de- 
gree of Ph.D., was conferred on Paul Cwsar 
Morton, Brooklyn, 


..The sixty-eighth annual commencement 
of the classical department of the University of 
Georgetown took place on the 25th. The degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on James G, 
Payne and John W. Ross, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, J. Thomas Sharf, the historian, of 
Maryland, and Charles Denby, of Indiana, who 
was recently appointed Minister to China, The 
degree of Master of law was conferred on 
Charles O. B. Cowardin, of Virginia, and Wil- 
liam H. Whiteley, M.D., of New Jersey. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 
thirteen. The address befure the Society of the 
Alumni was delivered by Mr. John E. Develin, 
of New York, of the class of 1840. 


.-The fifty-third annual commencement day 
exercises of Wesleyan University were held on 
the 25th. The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
conferred on thirty-four gentlemen and five 
ladies. The degree of Master of Arts in course 
was conferred on fifteen. The honorary degree 
of A.M. was conferred on David J. Dean, of New 
York ; that of D.D. on the Rev. Robert N. Young, 
of England; the Rev. George E. Reed, M.A., of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Gilbert H. Gregory, 
M.A., of New York. The treasurer's report 
showed that the value of the college property is 
$509,680; its resources $692,078.58; total 
receipts for the year $46,657.08 and total expen- 
ditures $44,665, 94, 


...-At the commencement of Madison Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y., there were 12 theo- 
logical graduates, 19 took the degree of A,B.. 
165 that of A.M. The following honorary degrees 
were conferred: Ph.D., Prof. J. Greene, Peddie 
Institute, Hightstown, N. J.; Prof. D, F. Call, 


Oambridge, Mags. ; Rev. M. A. Wilcox, Oswego , 
N. ¥.; Rev. E,A. Woods, Paterson, N. J. 


.-At Trinity College on the 25th the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred: A. B., 11; A.M, 
11. The honorary deégrees conferred were: 
Master of Arte—The Rev. Randolph W. Lowrie, 
Washington, D. ©,; Charles Adelle ; ; Lewis Tot- 
ten, lieutenant United States Army ; Joel Willis- 
ton Wright, M. D., New York City. Doctor of 
Divinity—The Rev. Cornelius Smith, 
Class of 1854, M. A., rector of St. James’ Church 
New York City. 


.-.-The commencement exercises of Haver- 
ford College, Pa., took place on the 28d. The 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on 15 
graduates and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
on 4, President Chase gave the address to the 
graduates, At the close of the exercises, an 
admirable portrait of President Chase, painted 
by Lazarus, of New York, was unveiled and pre- 
sented to the college by some of his former 
students, 


-.--At the University of Michigan, on the 25th, 
degrees were conferred on 848 graduates, dis- 
tributed as follows: Literature, science, and arta, 
87; medicine and surgery, 86; law, 186; phar- 
macy, 25; and dentistry, 14. Lientenant M. E. 
Cooley, who has been there for several years 
under Government appointment, has resigned 
from the Navy, and accepted the professorship of 
mechanical engineering in the University. 


..At Richmond College the degree of A.B. 
was conferred on 7, and that of A.M. on 1; also 
that of D.D. on Prof. Charles E. Taylor, 
President of Wake Forest College, N. O.; the 
Rev. R. Jones, Churchland, Va. ; the Rev. J. 8. 
Gubelmann, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and that of LL.D. on Prof. Charles L. Cocke 
of Hollins Institute. 


-.--At the recent commencement, Carleton 
College graduated twenty from the college, four 
from the musical department, and bestowed the 
degree of A.M. upon two graduates, who had 
taken the required three years of post-graduate 
study, Theattendance the past year has been 
over three hundred. 


...-Dr. J. BR, 8. Sterrett, Secretary of the 
American School of Archwology at Athens, and 
who was a member of the Wolfe Expedition to 
the Valley of the Euphrates, has been elected 
Professor of Greek in Miami University. He is 
at present in Asia Minor, collecting Greek in- 
scriptions. 


. The sixty-third commencement of Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D,O., was held 
June 10th. The total pumber of students dur- 
ing the past year has been 539; namely, in the 
Academic Schools, 142; Medical, 86; Law, 179; 
Corcoran Scientific School, 182. 


-.--At the commencement of Tufts OCol- 
lege on the 17th, degrees were conferred as 
follows: A.B,, 16; Ph.B., 1; B. Moch, A., 1; 
B.D., 2; A.M., 3; also A.M, honorary, the Rev. 
Charles Follen Lee, and D.D., the Rev, William 
Riley French, 


..-.-The Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, of Pater- 
son, N. J,, has been elected President of Bow- 
doin College and Professor of Philosophy, He 
is a graduate of Harvard and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and for two years has been pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in Paterson. 


..Muhlenberg College, in Allentown, Penn., 
graduated thirteen young men, upon ell of 
whom the degree of Bachelor of Arte was con- 
ferred. The degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon eighteen. President Sadtler tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Trustees, 


...-The thirty-fifth commencement of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier was held in the 
Academy of Music, in this city. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on the Rev. Fathers James 
J. Moriarty and Henry A. Braun; that of D.M. 
on Bruno Oscar Klein, 


.. At the commencement of 8t. John’s Col- 
lege, in Fordham, the degree of LL.D. was con- 
ferred on Gen, W. 8. Hancock. Secretary Lamar 
was expected to address the graduates, but he 
was unable to be present, 


...-The University of Rochester graduated 
88, conferring the A.B., on 27 and the B.S. on 6, 
No honorary degrees were conferred, 


..At the Dunkard Normal School at Hunt- 
ingdon, Penn., on the 26th, three young women 
and five young men graduated. 


. At the thirty-third commencement of the 
College of the City of New York, the degree of 
A.B, was conferred on 16; that of B.S, on 18; 
and that of A.M. on 3. 


.... Washington and Jefferson College, Ps., 
graduated 33 on the 24th. The meeting of the 
Alumni Association was presided over by Gen. 
James A. Beaver. 


...-Pennsylvania College, at Gettysburg, con- 
ferred the.D.D, on the Rev. A. W, Lilley, of New 
York, and the Rev. J.G, Goettman,, paren 


..--Mount Holyoke . Seminary 








Iowa University; Prof. J. M. Milne Cortland 
Normal School. D.D., Rev. W.8 Apsey, North 
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Personalities. 


At Wihring village, where the Beethoven- 
Schubert exhumations have been begun, the re- 
mains of Alma von Goethe, granddaughter of 
the poet, who died in 1844, were removed to the 
vault at Weimar, where her illustrious grand- 
father lies. She was only seventeen at her de- 
cease. Her long golden hair was found to have 
grown to a great length in the coffin—a fact that, 
it will be remembered, was noticed of Lord 
Howe’s body when that was exhumed. 





-».. The wedding of Mr. George Finlay, the 
writer, and Athenian correspondent of the 
London Times, has been exceedingly romantic, 
his bride being a lovely Armenian lady, of Con- 
stantinople, who ran away with him, by being 
conveyed on board of his yacht ina deal box. 
When the box was opened, and the lady recovered 
her composure after so odd a journey, the pair 
were married on deck. 


....The début in opera of a young American 
singer, Miss Annie Lippincott, a daughter of 
“Grace Greenwood” occurred at Trieste, a few 
weeks ago. The young lady’s name is to be 
added to the list of our countrywomen who have 
succeeded in instantly pleasing a critical foreign 
publie, and setting out on an artistic career flat- 
teringly. Miss Lippincoti’s nom du theatre will 
be Anita Armour, 


..+-Professor Dexter, of Yale, referring to 
the honorary degree of Master of Arta con- 
ferred by Yale upon Vice-President Reed, of the 
Consolidated Road, says that Mr. Reed was thus 
bonored because of the eminent scientific abili- 
ties which he has shown asa practical railroad 
man, and because of his great interest in the 
Yale Observatory. 


....- Empress Eugenie wrote to Mgr. Godard, 
one of the English Roman Catholics of high 
honor, congratulating him on celebrating his 
jubilee of active life in his Church; in the letter 
she alluded to herself as ‘alone, the sole rem- 
nant of ashipwreck that proves how fragile and 
vain are the grandeurs of this world.” 


...-Mr, Burne-Jones, the famous painter, is a 
very modest man. It is said that he wasentirely 
ignorant of the intention of the Academy to elect 
him to association in that artistic fraternity, and 
would probably have vetoed any such courtesy 
if he had been consulted. 


..- Some of the officials in Washington have 
been shocked at another instance of the 
“Jeffersonian simplicity” of the President's 
taste ~his working in his private office upon 
warm days divested of coat and waistcoat, like 
any humbier dignitary. 


--»-The London Truth says that Sir Julius 
Benedict possessed the odd faculty of talking 
rationally and asking and answering any kind 
of question while asleep. He did not remember 
what he said when he awoke. 


.+»-Queen Margherita, of Italy, rises early, 
and spends a certain time each day before break- 
fast (which, we presume, is an Italian breakfast 
at an Italian hour) in study. She plays tennis 
frequently with her son. 


.. +t is reported that Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford expects to buy land and build a mansion, 
and generally settle himself in New Hampshire 
quite soon. He is tired of such long wanderings 
abroad. 


...-Lady Salisbury affirms that never in her 
social career has she accepted an invitation of 
any sort from a Liberal family. She must have 
sat down at many a meager dinner table. 


..»» The brother of Adelina Patti is now living 
in this city, having no personal relations with 
his eminent sister, of any sort. Hesang accepta- 
bly at one time, in Rossinian music, 


.»-» Mrs, Mackay has taken a house in Hamil- 
ton Place, Picadilly, London, to be near her 
sons, who have gone to Beaumont College, near 
Windsor. 


.... Bir Artbur Sullivan has requested—for no 
good reason that is apparent—his American pub- 
lishera to omit the “ Sir” from his music-plates. 


...-Mlle, Marie Van Zandt is rumored to be 
betrothed vo a Russian nobleman oj high rank, 
who has been a persistent admirer. 


...-Mr. Horatio Seymour owns Daniel Web- 
ster’s arm-chair, and has a fireplace set with tiles 
from John Jay's hearthstone. 


....John Ruskin is the son of a dealer in 
wines, and his grandmother kept the ‘Old 
King's Head” inn at Croydon. 


..--M. Paul Blouet (Max O’Rell) leaves the 
St Paul’s School (England), to confine himself 
to work for the printers, 


-+»-General Komaroff has received a superb 
sword from the Tzar, diamond-studded and flat- 
teringly inscribed. 


-+--Karl Blind, the famous revolutionist, 
sent a beautiful wreath to be laid on the coffin 
of Victor Hugo, 
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(The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. | 


STANLEY’S CONGO.* 


Mr. Stantey’s work on the Congo, which 
has just appeared nearly simultaneously in 
this country and in England, has been 
eagerly expected, and will be read with 
avidity. 

It is exactly the work which our ac- 
quaintance witb the man and his previous 
publications would lead us to look for; in 
style rather diffuse, popular, journalistic, 
and loosely composed as to grammar, dic- 
tion, and arrangement, but, having so 
mapy points of interest and value as to 
make its literary character of small account 
as compared with the vast and solid 
treasures of information it contains. 

The great matter which lies at the bot- 
tom of the eager expectation with which 
these volumes have been awaited, and as 
to which there will be uo disappointment, is 
that they are the record of one of the greatest 
works done for civilization in our times, and 
which promises results whose magnitude 
and importance, both for Africa and for 
Christendom in general, it is impossible at 
this time to predict. ltis the record of a 
work done by the united powers of the 
Christian world in the wisest manner, the 
best spirit, and on a larger scale than was 
ever before attempted, and which must in 
the end plant the intelligence and enterprise 
of the most enlightened nations in the heart 
of the newly discovered African mystery, 
to direct its development, and to make it 
accessible to Christianity in the way that 
Livingstone dreamed of, but on a scale and 
with a rapidity that even his bold and 
prophetic mind failed to anticipate. 








*Tux ConGo AND THE FOUNDING OF ITt FREE 
State. A Story of Work and Exploration. By Henry 
M, STANLEY, with over one hundred full-page and 
emaller illustrations, two large maps and severa) 
smaller ones. 2 vols, 6vo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1886, Vol, I, pp. xxvii, 628, Vol. II, vii, 488 
with index. 2 vols., $10.00. 





The work now published is in two 
volumes octavo, manufactured in the best 
style, printed on good paper, from clear, 
open type, and illustrated with maps, por- 
traits and sketches. The maps are a fea- 
ture of great importance, which we shall 
notice later more at length. 

The first volume begins with about 100 
pages of brief and comprehensive prelim- 
inaries, designed to put the reader en rap- 
port with the previous history of the Congo, 
political and geographic, to cover the gap 
between the author’s return from the 
‘* Dark Continent,” in 1878, and the new 
expedition under the auspices of The In- 
ternational Association, the formation of 
that body, the starting of the Expedition, 
and its arrival at the mouth of the river. 

It is an effectual reply to the assaults that 
were made in 1878 and 1879 on the great 
explorer, that, in collecting a force for his 
return to the Equatorial basin, he went to 
Zanzibar and enlisted among his old fol- 
lowers a select body of Zanzibaris, three- 
fourths of whom had followed him across 
the Continent before. By the end of Jan- 
uary, 1879, everything was in readiness in 
Europe, and by the following August Mr. 
Stanley had landed his Zanzibaris at the 
mouth of the Congo. 

The work which is now published as the 
record of the Expedition and its achieve- 
ments wiil be welcome to many readers 
as a simple, descriptive journal, with 
its narrative of exciting adventure, its 
record of labors, plans and achievement, 
with its revelation of the mysterious heart 
of Africa, its climate and productions, 
its inhabitants, their numbers, customs, 
social and political organizations. It should 
be remembered that, in carrying out the 
plans of the International Society, three 
stations were to be established on the river, 
a steamer was to be launched on the Upper 
Congo, and communications kept open to 
the sea. By October, 1882, Mr. Stanley had 
established five stations, had three boats 
running in different sections of the river, 
and had achieved the Herculean work of 
completing a wagon-road from Vivi, the 
first station 110 miles above the mouth of 





the river, to Isangila, a distance of fifty-six 
miles, and another, more than twice as 
long, had been opened from Manyanga to 
Stanley Pool, from which point the Expe- 
dition had reached the confluence of the 
Kwa with the Congo, 440 miles from the 
sea, and explored that river up to Lake 
Leopold Ii, which was discovered, circum- 
navigated with their small steamer, and 
duly christened with the name of the en- 
lightened Prince to whose patronage the 
International Society owes its existence. 

This marks the end of the first stage of 
the work as described in these volumes. 
After the discovery of Lake Leopold, Mr. 
Stanley returned to Manyanga Station, 
from which he had been absent about 
twelve months, and in July of the same 
year (1882) arrived at Vivi, where the road- 
making had begun two years before, and 
which he found had made little progress 
during his long absence. On the 15th of 
the same month, the Zanzibaris pioneers 
were sent home, under the escort of Albert 
Christopherson, while Mr. Stanley sailed 
off to Europe to report progress and con- 
clusions, and ultimately to return and carry 
the work on to its termination in the Ber 
lin Conference and the founding of the 
Free State. 


In this report he was able to show more 
accomplished than had been intended. The 
Upper Congo had been reached. The peo- 
ple were found amiable, accessible, anx- 
ious to trade, and willing to work. Upto 
this point the object of the expedition had 
been to demonstrate the practicability of 
communicating with the Upper Congo from 
the sea. Mr. Stanley now argued that, un- 
less the association was willing to relin- 
quish its discoveries, it must advance to 
secure rights from the native chiefs and 
put European trade in the Congo basin on 
a secure and permanent basis. He asserted 
that, in its present state, the whole basin 
was worthless to Europe, that its value 
would not begin to appear until a railway 
was built from the Upper to the Lower 
Congo, and that steps must be taken to ob- 
tain from the Powers a guaranty that they 
would be permitted to build the road and 





MAP OF THE FREE ZONE. 


This map, which we have prepared from Stanley’s large maps, embraces the greater portion of the Congo Free Zone. The dotted lines, beginning at the At- 
santic seaboard above the Congo and :unning tothe north of the Equator and following the fifth parallel to the right hand margin, and beginning at the Angola 


coast south of the Congo, 


and ending at the lower margin near Lake Nyassa, indicate the Free Zone. The territory enclosed by the lines of diagonal marks 


north of the Congois Freach. It extends only about 2° above the Equator. Onthe south, the Portuguese possession lies between the Congo and the Angola 
boundary on the south and the ocean and the line as indicated on the west, The rest of the territory lying within the Free Zone, except the portion directly north 


of the French possessions 


and the 80th meridian being the boundary on the west. 


and the portion lying between the Portuguese territory and 24th meridian, belongs to the new Congo Free State, Lake Tanganyika 
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govern the countries through which it 
passed. 

For this second and crowning stage of 
the work no man was so well fitted as Mr. 
Stanley himself, who now again undertook 
to return to Africa to complete and con- 
solidate the work by obtaining from the 
native chiefs concessions of the rights and 
authoritv required to build up the Free 
State and to carry on the work to Stanley 
Falls and beyond to the limits of Lake 
Tanganyika and the Uganda country. 

The record of this second expedition 
varies only in details from the first. It 
occupied the greater part of two years, and 
lay through the heart of the dark and 
dangerous country traversed in 1878. The 
chapters are crammed with information 
and adventure of all kinds. We must, 
however, pass them over, and turn to the 
solid and all important results of the whole 
work. 

The great points as to which these vol- 
umes will be searched is the light they shed 
on the future of Africa and the prospects 
of the enterprise which has issued in the 
founding of the State of the Congo and of 
the Free Zone. 

After reading what Mr. Stanley has writ- 
ten on these points, itis difficult to see rea- 
son to suspect him of being another victim 
of rosy views. He works out his problems 
on solid data, and opens to his readers 
every step of the process. We rise with 
him and his men at break of day, we go 
with them to the morning meal, we know 
how they dress, how they work, how they 
suffer, who sicken and who die. No such 
exposition of the climate has been made as 
his, and it hardly seems possible that any 
essential element of it has escaped notice. 
There does not seem to be anything more 
unfavorable to life and health in the Congo 
than in other hot countries. Mr. Stanley 
thinks there is not so much; but he is even 
more strongly of the opinion that men can- 
not live and be well there without strict self- 
control. It is not Africa, he asserts, that 
is fatal, but the disregard of prudent consid- 
erations, and most of all the use of high 
wines and spirits. A moderate use of claret, 
weakened with water, he recommends, 
but can hardly say enough as to the dan- 
ger and folly of using heavy wines or dis- 
tilled spirits. And we may here observe 
that the moral element of character which 
is so indispensable in men who aspire to be 
the founders of states, or to have a perma- 
nent influence in the world, is very 
marked in Mr. Stanley. It is to his credit 
that he had respect for the Lord’s day, and, 
amid all the pressing hurry of his road- 
building and his explorations, made it a day 
of rest for himself and his men. 

The danger from malaria seems less than 
from cold winds, which, in connection with 
the great heat and low atmospheric evapora- 
tion constitute a unique condition of 
things to which incautious Europeans fall 
easy victims. 

We should judge that Mr. Stanley is no 
keen lover of natural scenery. His descrip- 
tive and comparative powers are not of the 
best. But, after all allowances are made. 
the hard facts which appear on his pages 
ure enough to show that the region em- 
braced in the basin of the Upper Congo is 
one of great natural beauty and magnifi- 
cence, as well as of immense and various 
resources. 

For over 1,500 miles he bas mapped the 
territory, though we observe sume irregu- 
larity in the spelling of names, and disa- 
greement between the text and the map. 
On certain portions of the stream minute 
sailing directions for pilots are given. The 
affluents on both banks are laid down; 
some of them were explored; the popu- 
lation on the banks and in the tributary re- 
gions, estimated, and definite data col- 
lected as to what these countries are able 
to export and what would be immediately 
available for trade. 

The superficial area drained by the Con- 
go River system, as mapped in these vol- 
umes, is 1,090,000 square miles, which are 
directly accessible on 5,250 miles of open 
and navigabie rivers—an enormous aggre- 
gate, which, by passing over one rapid, may 
be swelled tothe yet higher total of over 
6,000 miles. 

The population of this region will be, 
we dare say, the greatest surprise reserved 
for the readers of this volume. Dr. 





Sc hweinfirth has already placed that of 
the Nyam-Nyam country at about 870 to 
the square mile. Tippu Tib, the great 
Arab trader in the interior, who has trav- 
ersed certain sections in the southeastern 
portion, assured Stanley that he had passed 
through towns which it required two hours 
to traverse, and that the beauty of savannab, 
park, and prairie around them was inde- 
scribable. Stanley’s estimate for the entire 
region of the Upper Congo places the popu- 
lation at 42,294,000. 

The maritime region of the Congo is a 
narrow belt between the sea and Boma, 
some thirty miles inland. The mountain 
region measures erst and west about 800 
statute miles, and rises in infinite undula- 
tions to an average hight of 2,800 feet 
above the sea. The Congo works its way 
through diagonally in a fissure which lies 
northeast and southwest. 

The population of this mountain region is 
estimated at about nine to the square mile, 
say 300,000 in all, and what it has to offer 
to commerce is, for the most part, nuts, 
palm-butter, and oil, india rubber gum 
and copal. 

Beyond this mountain belt lies the inner 
basin of the Congo and its affluents, about 
1,060,000 square miles in extent. Its 
mineral richness could not be tested in 
such an exploration as this. Enough was 
discovered to show that abundant iron, cop- 
per, and plumbago, and some gold and silver 
have been found. The number of elephants 
in the region are estimated at 200,000, car- 
rying an amount of ivory whose European 
value would be $25,000,000. Ivory stands, 
however, only fifth on the list of exporta- 
ble products, being exceeded by palm-oil, 
india-rubber and copal gum, orchilla-weed 
or camwood. The vegetation of the region 
is remarkable for the textile fibers it pro- 
duces for the manufacture of paper, rope, 
basket-work and mattings. I[t is also rich 
in leguminous and farinaceous products. 
On the eastern edge the Arabs have Iintro- 
duced a successful cultivation of rice, and 
in the west the association has made satis- 
factory progress with mangoes, papaws, 
limes, oranges, pineapples and guava. 
Numberless other valuable plants and 
fruits are indigenous. 


This inner basin isthe heart of the whole 
matter. Without it and without the neces- 
sary railway constructions to connect it with 
the lower Congo and the sea, Mr. Stanley 
asser(s that he would not give one shilling 
for al] the Association holds west of Stan- 
ley Pool. His plan is to develop its re- 
sources either by two short sections of nar- 
row-guage railway, one of fifty-two miles 
and the other of ninety-five, connected by 
steamboat navigation; or, better yet, by a 
connected railway, 235 miles long, direct 
to Stanley Pool. He maintains that the 
immediate result would be to crowd these 
lines with a tonnage of as much as 427} 
tons per day, and give an aggregate return 
of $1,500,000 per annum, without reckon- 
ing passengers. 

The work before us is completed with an 
appendix, containing the public acts, dec- 
larations and definitions of the Berlin Con- 
ference and of the high contracting 
powers represented in it. These appendices 
are of the highest importance; but, as they 
have already been discussed in our col- 
umns, need not be noticed again. In con- 
nection with them, however, should be 
studied the various treaties with the native 
chiefs, on which the sovereignty of the 
International Association is based. The 
examination of these documents will show 
the unparalleled influence and activity of 
Mr. Stanley. Considering what they mean, 
and what they imply in the way of negotia- 
tion, of travel, and of labor, skill and influ- 
ence, they alone represent a good and full 
life work. 

The net results of this Conference and 
of the prolonged labors related’ in this 
work, are the erection in Africa’ of the 
new State of the Congo, with an area of 
1,600,000 square miles, and a population of 
42,000,000, over 1,000,000 of whom are ac- 
cessible and eager for the trade, and the 
establishment’ in connection with it of a 
free commercial zone, 2,400,000 square 
miles in extent, open to trade of all 
the contracting nations, with about 1,900 
miles of coast line on the Atlantic, extend- 
ing across the continent to within one de- 
gree of t he eastern coast line, and contain- 





i ng within its area a population of about 
90,000,000. 


COOK’S SIEVER’S GRAMMAR OF 
OLD ENGLISH. 


Tus work is a translation and an edition of 
what Siever called his Angelsdchsische Gram- 
matik—but which Professor Cook properly terms 
an Old English Grammar. Few volumes in the 
sphere of critical English Philology have been 
more needed by English and American students 
than this one now before us. It may be said to 
mark an era in the history of Old or First Eng- 
lish somewhat as did Thorpe’s first edition of 
Rask’s Grammar (1830). Upon no scholar 
among us could the work of presenting this 
grammar in modern English form have more ap- 
propriately fallen than upon Professor Cuok, 
himself a philological student at Jena, when the 
original volume was in press, and persoually en- 
gaged with Dr. Siever as pupil and co-laborer 
in its proof correction and publication, With 
the liberty accorded him of adding and revising 
at pleasure, the editor has certainly shown a 
rare discrimination in what he has added and 
amended, and has done his difficult work with 
manifest devotion to the needs of English- 
speaking students, We are here, once again, 
reminded of Thorpe’s relation, personal and lit- 
erary, to the Danish linguist, Professor Rask, 
and of the free manner in which the Enghsh 
editor, in bis second edition of Rask, modified 
the original. So with Professor Cock. Leaving 
Siever’s plan substantially as it was, he has 
made such changes in omissions of needless ma- 
teria], and in nomenclature, as seemed to be de- 
manded in order to simplify the manual. Inthe 
province of what the author calls dialectology, 
the translator has eliminated a large amount of 
obscurity, and has brought into clear light the 
radical principle of the treatise as stated by Dr. 
Biever. “The language of the older prose 
writings has, to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, been chosen as the basis of grammatical 
investigation.” As to accent, the editor departs 
from the theory of his original, and follows 
Sweet's method, as given in the last edition of his 
Anglo-Haxon Reader (éa, é0, etc.). Tothis we 
shall not deem it essential to object, in that such 
diversity exists among the best scholars of 
England and Germany. Personally, we prefer 
the use of the circumflex, not only over simple 
long vowels, but as the prevailing accent in long 
diphthongs. After a brief introduction as to the 
Old English Language, the four prominent dia- 
lecta, the alphabet and pronunciation of Old 
English, the volume proper consists of two 
leading sections, Phonology and Inflection. 

The first includes a full discussion of Vowels 
and Consonants, under the former of which 
topics special attention is given to West Saxon 
Vowels, and the Relation of the Old English 
Vowel System to that of the Cognate Tongues, 
The second sectiop includes a full discussion of 
Declension and Conjugation, as applied, re- 
spectively, to the three classes of strong, weak, 
and minor (irregular) nouns and verbs. The 
volume closes with a brief Appendix as to the 
Northumbrian, Mercian (Midland), Kentish 
(East Saxon), and the West Saxon texts, and 
with a valuable verbal index of Inflection. If 
either one of the two main sections of this 
grammer is more needed than the other, it is 
that on Phonology ; and here the author and the 
editor alike have ably fulfilled their respective 
offices. In the present ultra-Teutonism preva- 
lent among English students, it is gratifying to 
note that Dr. Siever himself acknowledges that 
‘* his first stimulus to the historical study of Old 
English” was due to Henry Sweet, of London, 
while he confesses bis special indebtedness to 
Sweet in the sphere of Phonolgy (‘ History of 
English Sounds,” London, 1874), It is now 
understood that the philological student begins 
with Phonetics, and Dr, Cook emphasizes this 
teaching. 

As to Inflection, it may be said that the strong 
declensions of nouns (0, 4, i, v), and the six 
classes of strong or ablaut verbs are fully pre- 
sented, and are substantially the divisions 
adopted by Rask, March, Sweet, Earle, and re- 
cent grammarians. 

In fine, the volume in hand is a scholarly 
edition of a scholarly original, and is not only 
translated into English, but is made as English 
in spirit and method as such a work can be. 
While it will be mainly helpful as a book of refer- 
ence in the bands of specialists, it will also be of 
no little service to advanced First-English 
students in the grammatical drill of the class- 
room. While its best use presupposes, as Siever 
states, ‘an elementary knowledge of Giltrie,” 
the properly furnished instructor can supply 
this need of the student where it exists. Pro- 
fessor Cook has made the book as practical as 
possible, and by a system of cross references has 
greatly increased its efficiency. It is to be, 
moreover, noted that this volume is the latest 
issue of a series of Old English publications, of 
which Béowulf, Caedmon’s Exodus and Daniel, 
and other volumes are already in use, Its ap- 
pearance, therefore, is but another of the 
rapidly increasing indications that the rich de- 
partment of English ; Philology is receiving 
more interest than ever before, and may be said 








to rest at last upon a sound and scholarly basis. 
(Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


JULY MAGAZINES, 


MEN may come and men may go to Newport 
or the Adirondacks or Outtyhunk, but the 
périodicals they read must go on forever. One 
expects his favorite monthly guest with quite 
as much joy when its leaves are to be cut under an 
umbrella on some Maine beach as in the library 
before midwinter's sea-coal tires; perhaps with 
more ; for there is generally less pabulum pro- 
curable in the Summer exile, and a greater con- 
fidence is begot in Harper’s or the Century or 
some other of the confraternity to tide us 
through a long afternoon. 

The first named, Harper's, gives us, this 
month, among its other features, a paper in the 
series on American cities, which has attracted 
favorable notice before this, and that is appar- 
ently reserved, with good judgment, for the 
year-time when people travel most. On this 
occasion, Buffalo is illustrated by the pen and 
pencil, Jane Meade Welsh writing a pleasant 
account of what is seen in the beautiful Western 
center of trade and luxury, while a long list of 
well known artists furnish the engravings. An 
especially interesting souvenir recalled by the 
author, as linked with the town’s history, is the 
pretentious undertaking in the year 1825 of 
‘*Major Manuel Mordecai Noah, High Sheriff 
of the County of New York, and Self-Styled 
Judge of Israel,” to unite the scattered Jewish 
race and found on Grand Island( between Niagara 
Falls and Lake Erie) a glorious Oriental capital, 
The corner-stone was laid ; but the dream of the 
Major was not further realized than by that; 
and the stone is now preserved in the rooms of 
the Buffalo Historical Society. Some of the 
most splendid illustrations ever seen in a Har- 
per’s are introduced in Mr. F, Marion Oraw- 
ford’s article on ‘‘ The Mobammedans in India,” 
three or four of them deserving the adjective 
sumptuous. As may be imagined, Mr. Craw- 
ford grows enthusiastic upon his topic, 
and such plates bear out his praises, 
Mr. W. D. Howells begins a new serial 
novel, ‘“* Indian Summer,” Florentine in scenery, 
strikingly abrupt in its opening. There are also 
two short stories of more than the average 
originality—a New England sketch, by Robert J. 
Burdette, ‘‘ Aunt Powell’s Will,” which conveys 
a ludicrously clever portrait of a scheming, 
selfish woman, who is overreached, along with the 
rest of her kin, as they deserve, and E. OC, 
Granville Murray's, ‘* His Royal Highness’s Love 
Affair,” which has truth and satire blended in 
cunning proportion, The poets of the number 
are Frances L, Mace and Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, while, for various other attractive ele- 
ments, the reader is indebted to Rufus F. Zog- 
baum, Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., R, R. Bowker, 
Miss Woolson, and Gen, Benjamin F. Butler, 
The Jatter’s ‘‘Story of the America” will be a 
certain stirrer-up of reminiscence and discus- 
sion among gentlemen who keep a weather-eye 
open toward yachts and yachting. 

The Century must have a separate paragraph 
all to itself in another issue, as it now reaches 
the editorial desk too late for notice with the 
other magazines. 

In The Atlantic attention may we!l be directed 
to ‘On Horseback,” the record of a journey 
that Mr, Charles Dudley Warner made in the 
wilds of mountainous Tennessee, in company 
with a poetical and hopeful friend, and which 
furvishes the writer with much amusing mate+ 
ria), despite the hard roads and hot suns and bad 
cooking at sundry wayside inns, which made the 
expedition no unmixed joy. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale sends in an odd comment, “ Daniel Defoe 
and Thomas Shepard,” in which the coinci- 
dences in the fictitious Robinson Crusoe’s ship- 
wreck and the loss of Mr. Shepard’s vessel on the 

English Channel—pointe well worth examining 
into by the curious, By the by, how many per- 
sons who have read the immortal Crusoe have 

also made themselves acquainted with Defoe’s 
other romance alluded to by Dr. Hale, 
“The Life of Colonel Jack,” the scene of 
which is laid in our own South? Dr, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes finds more to say 
of the traits of; that necessary evils the journ- 
alistic ‘‘interviewer,” in three more chapters 
on the ‘‘ New Portfolio,” sketching a comical 
conversation between a member of the guild 
and a certain Mr. Maurice Kirkwood, whose ad+ 
dress on fencing and polished affability under 
the siege, belong to no one so much as Dr, 
Holmes bimself. Dr Holmes has likewise some- 
thing to say on the topic of the female medical 
student. Mr. Horace E. Scudder discusses 
** Childhood in Mediwval Art” ; Sylvester Baxter 
recounts the ways in which “A Mexican Vaca- 
tion Week” elapsed ; Olive Thorne Miller, whose 
championship of that neglected darling of our 
shrubbery, the cat-bird, always makes her name 
pleasant in the bird-lover’s ear, contributes an 
article, ‘‘A Bit of Bird-Life,” turning on the 
habits and characteristics of the red-wing 
black bird, whose nearest New York haunt is 
the salt meadows along the Hackensack. In 
his paper, “ Garibaldi’s Ideas,” Mr, W. L, Aldet 
writes, refuting the idea of the great soldier's 
atheism : 
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‘+ Jt was at one time the habit of good Protestants 
in this country to look on Garibaldi as a defender of 
the faith. There is no doubt that Garibaldi protested 
with great vigor against the rulers of the Roman 
Church; but there was never a time when he could 
properly be classed as a Protestant. He early 
abandoned the Roman Catholic Church, but even 
througbout his wild career in South America, where 
his exploits bore a dangerously close resemblance 
to piracy, he retained a belief in God and a resp%ct 
for Christianity. His mother was a devout woman, 
and he could not but reverence her religious faith. 

He says of Ugo Basal, the patriot priest: 
* Bassi was a true servant of Christ; one of the line 
of Christian apostieship, in all the purity and holi- 
ness of the divine institution,’ and he exclaims: 
* We Italians wish to be of the religion of Christ!’ 

His knowledge of the religion of Christ was 
undoubtedly extremely vague; but he wasso far 
from being an atheist that he was anxious to be 
known as a Christian.” 


Chapters xiii and xiv of Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock'’s ‘* Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,” another installment of Mrs, Oliphant’s 
novel, ‘A Country Gentleman,” and a highly 
original little watering-place little sketch, ‘* The 
Singular Case of Jeshurun Barker,” by John 
Wilkinson, relieve the serious portion of the 
number with the requisite fiction, There are 
poems by Mr. Whittier, Nora Perry, Frank 
Dempster Sherman and Andrew Hedbrook. 

Even the sedate and sober-faced Magazine of 
American History seems suddenly unable to re- 
sist the war-fever. The present issue pours 
forth a flood of stirring notes of the drum-and- 
trumpet quality, and proves almost as much of a 
battery as the successive numbers of the Cenlu- 
ry. But when the matter in hand is of the sort 
offered by Lieutenant-General Stone in his 
** Washington in March and April, 1861,” we 
think ourselves fortunate. Mr, Stone was per- 
haps as active a man in the cautious details of 
the duty of protecting, provisioning und con- 
trolling our capital as could be found. This 
article from him is rich in jottings of interest 
how this or that was provided for or prevented, 
during some six or eight seething weeks. His 
account of one practical flank movement is 
worth transeribing : 

“As it seemed to me that Washington might be 
suddenly cut off from communication with the rest 
of the country, I made careful inquiries as to 
exactly whence came the dally supplies of food, and 
as to the quantities generally on hand, especially of 
bread supplies, . . A quiet inspection of pro- 
vision stores in the city, made by myself and one 
other, resulted in the fact that there was rarely on 
hand among the bakers and grocers more than 
about three days’ supply of four. One quiet 
Sunday afternoon, at fifteen minutes after three, 
while at dinver with a friend, I learned that a large 
portion of the flour at Georgetown had been rapidly 
placed on board two or three large schooners, which 
would sali the following morning, while nearly all 
the remainder in store would be shipped next day. 
I left the hospitable table immediately, and went to 
the War Department, where I fortunately met the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, just leaving his 
office. He instantly gave me orders tou make 
the seizure, saying: ‘You, Colonel Stone, see to 
the soldier-part, seize the flour and guard it, first 
there and then here, and I will see to the transpor- 
tation.’ I left promptly, to do my part, while Mr. 
Cameron ran toward the office of Captain Beckwith, 
the Quartermaster, which was near the War Office. 
Captain Beckwith was an officer full of energy ; 
and, within an hour, long lines of drays, express 
wagons, carts and all sorts and kinds of wheeled 
vehicles were rumbling through the streets of 
Washington, laden with barrels of flour. Late into 
the night that rumbling continued, Throughout the 
night soldiers and laborers were handling the bar- 
rela ; and, on the following morning, the basement 
of the Capito) held three thousand barrels, the Gen- 
eral Post Office two thousand, and the Treasury two 
thousand. Washington was provisioned for a 
siege ; and, a few days later, that flour served gar- 
rison and population with good bread, while Wash- 
ington was cut off from communication with North 
and South.” 


Brigadier-General Vielé’s description of the 
outsetting for the War, in 1861, of our own 
Seventh Regiment, must not be slighted; nor 
the highly interesting chats about contempora- 
neous events, by Gen. Thomas Jordan, Col. 
Charles C, Jones, Jr., George Rutledge Gibson, 
and others. Mrs. Lamb's editing of this ad- 
mirable ntagazine is a subject on which its pub- 
lishers can be congratulated. 

In the Magazine of Art appears an article by 
Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson upon the numerous por- 
traite of Hiindel, which are extant and authori- 
tative. A fine engraving of the ‘*‘ Chandos Por- 
trait,” which was painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, is the frontispiece to the number. Another 
interesting reproduction is that of **The Burial 
of Atala,” by Courtois, which is, in many re- 
spects, more interesting than the famous one by 
another painter of eminence, although the face 
of Chateaubriand’s lovely heroine is hardly so 
spiritualized. Miss Helen Zimmern has a paper 
on “A Painter of Children,” (Ludwig Knaus) 
with some delightful illustrations. Mr. Lewis 
F. Day writes of “Cinque Cento Picture Win- 
dows”; Harry V. Barnett takes up “ Drawing 
in Elementary Schools”; and there are other 
contributions by W. J. Hennessey, F. Mabel 
Robinson, and Richard Heath—the latter dis- 
cussing “Female Head-Gear” entertainingly, 
and with the help of some capital vignettes. 
Oassell’s Family Magazine opens with a con- 
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tinuation of an excellent home story for adult 
readers, by Alice O’Hanlon, “ A Diamond in the 
Rough”; and concurrent with it will now ap- 
pear a new serial, ‘‘ My Namesake, Marjorie,” by 
the same pen that wrote “Who is Sylvia?” CO, 
Ray Woods tells the reader ‘* What The Sun Is 
Made Of”; Karl Blind prints the second of his 
papers on “Dr. Schiiemann’s Discoveries at 
Tiryns,” and Catherine Owen describes ‘* Central 
Park” to those across the Atlantic who are so 
unlucky as not to have seen New York’s delight- 
ful breathing ground, There is a weak short 
story, ‘* Poles Apart,” by C. L Davidson ; one not 
much better, “‘A Kensington Komance,” which 
is anonymous, and a ballad, *‘ Norah’s Throne,” 
in which Mr. Hamilton Clarke’s music is not 80 
good as Frederick Langbridge’s words. In fact 
the text for most such songs in British periodi- 
cals seems invariably selected without the least 
taste in sense of lyrical adaptiveness. The 
**Family Doctor” has some words of advice as 
to “Hay Asthma.” The writer lays stress on 
instant change of locality for the afflicted person. 
and says that of “no end of medicines” tested, 
only two, iron with quinine, and the solution of 
arsenic, both under special prescriptions, can 
be recommended, Ladies will take pleasure in 
the scrutiny of ‘‘Flemish Lace and Lace 
Makers,” with its clear and exact cuts illustrat- 
ing patterns and processes, 

Biography is always of interest. From the 
numerous good things, seldom stinted in Lip- 
pincoll’ a, we choose for a word of comment the 
sketch by J. Bunting, of the late Joseph J. 
Mickley, long a resident of the city of Philadel- 
phia, whose modest, busy life in art and the 
society of a few intimate friends, merits such 
treatment as Mr. Bunting gives it. Mr. Mick- 
ley was known chiefly as an old and enthusias- 
tic antiquarian, the owner of an almost price- 
less collection, for his deep interest in music 
and literature and his general attainments. He 
was aman of remarkably simple habits and life 
and exerted a charm on even the most passing 
acquaintance. The enjoyable serial, ‘‘On This 
Side,” reaches a seventh installment, and Miss 
Tincker’s novel of Italian contemporary life, 
Aurora,” ends. There is abundant other 
varied literary material to suit the taste of the 
capricious reader. A short story, “‘ Mees,” by 
Charles Dunning, strikes truly the tones of 
alternate humor and puthos. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde’s name leads all the rest in 
the July Shakespeariana, in a discriminating 
and elaborate little dissertation on ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare and Stage Costume,” in which Mr. Wilde 
shows that Shakespeare had a strict eye to what 
his actors wore or looked like, and in which he 
offers some artistic, if occasionally Utopian, 
hints in this direction. Mr. Wilde’s article is 
long, and much of the magazine 1s engrossed 
by it; but there is space for a paper on “Shakes- 
peare and George Eliot,” by Anna B. McMahan ; 
the “‘ Annals of the Career of Christopher Mar- 
lowe,” by F. G. Fleay ; besides the continuation 
of the important ‘Topical Index,” which Mr. 
Appleton Morgan is preparing with great labor. 
The usual departments are filled acceptably. In 
the ** Notes and Queries” Mr. Morgan mentions 
the name ‘* Claudius” as a “ conjectural close” 
to the quatrain that Hamlet improvises as King 
Claudius rushes from the play, which verse, if 
the Prince had not suddenly remembered him- 
self and finished it with ‘‘ peacock” or “ pa- 
jock,” would ‘* have rhymed” to suit Horatio’s 
expectant ear. Wedo not think Mr. Morgan’s 
judgment quite sound. If there was any word 
Hamlet forbore to speak it was far more likely 
‘ass, a noun that fits well with his view of 
Claudius’s general characteristics, and that is, 
moreover, as good arhyme as hia ‘‘ It came to 
pass. As most like it was,” to which Mr. Mor- 
gan alludes. We think it a much more likely 
‘suppressed conclusion” to the quatrain than 
** Claudius” ; especially as the meter is sustained 
by its use. 

> 

Very rich in learning, thought, and sense, 
very clear in style, and ofa high grade as a 
critical commentary is the Letzte Bibelstudien 
(Latest Bible Studies) of Prof. Dr. Hermann 
Guatav Hoelemann, of the University of Leipzig. 
Ite publication is to mark the ‘‘ golden jubilee” 
of the author's ‘‘habilitation,” and it is sup- 
posed to present the riper results of his long 
life and studies, irrespective of any retracta- 
tiones that may possibly appear in comparison 
with his former rather voluminous writings. It 
is an honest, hearty, and reverent book, and to 
be described rather as a collection of “ studies,” 
as the term is now used by English-speaking 
authors, than as a connected treatise. After the 
introductory matter, the book is divided into 
articles, which are almost as independent of 
each other as those in a cyclopedia; and of 
which a few may be noticed more specifically, 
The first is on Genesis xlv, 7, ‘An Overlooked 
Messianic Prophecy—i.e., Joseph not only a 
Type, but also a Prophet of the Saviour of the 
World.” This article is almost entirely taken 
up with quotations from Egyptologists and from 
Scripture, with just enough of the author’s 
discourse to serve as a web for the embroidery. 
Adopting the view that Zaphnath Paaneah 
meant “Saviour of the World,” the author 
clinches tt by the opinions of the Samaritans in 








John iii, and the Jewish prophets of the Old 
Testament. The next article is on the Dec- 
alogue and the order (and division) of the Ten 
Commandments, in which he takes the opposite 
view to that of Geffcken, the prince of writers 
on the subject, splitting the tenth and uniting 
into one the first and second. He uses excla- 
mation points and capital letters largely in 
setting forth his division of the subject. 
Strange as his main view is to Eng- 
lish and American Protestants, his Scrip- 
ture citations, and his use of them, will be 
found very instructive indeed, and convincing 
as to the order of the ten commandments, 
though not so as to the division. Next follows 
the standing still of the sun in Gibeon. The 
miracle, in its astronomical signification, he 
takes to be an optical one. His discussion of 
the non-miraculous parts of the event and the 
circumstances, is fine. He does not forget to 
mention that the sun and moon were the Baal 
and Ashtoreth of the heathen about Joshua, 
and that the standing still was a check to the 
false gods of the Canaanites, The next article 
is the author’s exegetical jubilee discourse, on 
the general subject of the Sabbath and the 
jubilee year. Then follows an article entitled 
‘* Our Sabbath, the Sunday,” which he consid- 
ers, “1. In accordance with the Scriptures. 2. 
After the practice of the early fathers.” This is 
short; and the patristic citations are much 
more pertinent (familiar as they are to patristic 
readers) than those usually made by American 
writers, who too often talk about the patristic 
writings without having read them. Of exceed- 
ing interest are the remaining articles on Jesus 
Christ and the Samaritans, the Act on Judas 
Iscariot (with one excursus on the hanging, and 
another on the prophecies about the thirty pieces 
of silver), Pontius Pilate (a ‘mosaic picture ” of 
Roman culture and justice), the three crucified 
at Golgotha, the ascension of Jesus into heaven, 
according to the entire data of Scripture, the 
sword of the magistrate, the Scripture docirine 
of marriage and divorce, and Gud’s word on 
usury and interest. The remainder of the book 
is occupied with ‘ Bibelscholien,” or Biblical 
scholia. It is a very remarkable book, though 
very miscellaneous in its contents, (8i9x6 
inches, pp. xii, 596. Leipzig: Gustav Wolf ; New 
York: Westermann.) 

..Here and there in the Greek and Latin 
classics, but more in the later writings from 
Origen down, appear traces of the existence of 
one or more sorts of stenography, or, to be more 
precise, of tachygraphy. Modern research has 
not yet succeeded, and probably the monuments 
are not plentiful enough to allow it to succeed, 
in getting out either a clear history of the sub- 
ject or an explanation of any system employed 
in antiquity. A tachygraphy may indeed be 
seen in the later Latin manuscripts, and in 
nearly all early printed books; but that is cer- 
tainly nothing like the stenography enployed in 
reporting ancient Greek and Roman orators, 
nor like the specimens of Greek tachygraphy 
which have come down to us. Ever since the 
revival of letters, the date of the origin of 
tuchygraphy has been a subject of discussion 
amongst palwographers and literati; but much 
of it remains in the dark. Tne more recent 
system of tachygraphy appears to have been de- 
veloped out of on older one, and to show signs 
of an incipient exist about the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. Probably the most extensive remains 
of this later tachygraphy appear in a Vatican 
Manuscript known as “Coder Vaticanus 
Grecus 1809,” of which Dr. Michael Giltbauer, 
of the University of Vienna, undertook the de- 
cipherment some years ago; having previously 
tried his hand (at the suggestion of Watten- 
bach), with some success, upon a British Museum 
specimen (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 18,231, pub- 
lished by W. Wattenbach at Berlin in 1877). 
The results of Dr. Giltbauer’s work with the 
Vatican Manuscript above mentioned appear in 
a work;published in two fascicles, the first in 1878 
the second 1884,at Vienna, by Karl Gerold’s 
Sohn; New York, Westermann. Such a work 
eould not be accomplished without the aid of pho- 
totyping ; nor could the decipherment have been 
accomplished without a resort to the same art. 
The fundamental part, therefore, of this work, 
is the twenty-eight phototype plates, cach one 
representing a page of the mapuscript ; but the 
letter-press is the useful and masterly portion. 
The manuscript came from Grotta Ferrata ; but 
it has beenin the Vatican Library probably from 
the time of Gregory XV, whose stamp of owner- 
ship it bears. Its date is about A.D. 1000. The 
contents of the manuscript are a secondary 
matter, though a few hitherto unpublished mat- 
ters are found therein ; but the mass of the mat- 
ter would be called patristic. From a note in 
the same tachygraphy, difficult to interpret, the 
work would seem to he the swift copying of two 
brothers (in a religious order?), Cyrios and Ha- 
drianus. After matters historical, and a discus- 
sion of the system (if such it may be called) of 
tachygraphy, the work gives a transcription of 
the manuscript pages, line for line, in Greek 
syllables, followed by a critical restoration of 
the text in ordinary full script or type, to which 
last are added foot-notes necessary for the criti- 
cal understanding of the decipherer's work, and 
for comparison with other extant texts of the 








same matter. The whole work is brilliant, the 
result of great labor, and calculated to throw no 
little light on the origin of variants in Greek 
texts—perhaps even in that of the New Testa- 
ment itself. It is a work by no means to be 
neglected by our better Greek students, espe- 
cially those who are awake to the necessity of 
knowing something about paleography and ep- 
igraphy. (Size, 12}4x9}¢ inches, pp. 112 and 48 ; 
plates 28. Price, $8.10.) 


.. While we must speak with respect and. 
sympathy of the general purpose of the so- 
called ** Anti-Infidel Library,” edited and pub- 
lished by H. L, Hastings, of Boston, it is im- 
possible to overlsok the great and mischievous 
defects of the method to which he has committed 
himself. The four numbers from the pen of the 
recently deceased Robert Paterson, D.D., of 
San Francisco, published under the general title 
of The Errors of Evolution, are more of a 
masquerade than anargument. Read seriously, 
they are an affront to the intelligence of Christian 
people, An author must have a poor opinion of 
Christianity if he believes that it can be promoted 
by a defense which can be upset by every and 
any natural history collection in the land, and 
which assumes that neither astronomical obser- 
vation nor mathematical computation are to be 
trusted. The dissemination of such tracts by 
religious agencies is a powerful method of pro- 
ducing unbelief, which has more mischief in it 
than all other infidel agencies combined.—— 
The latest number of the same series, Atheism 
and Arithmetic, though much better than the 
above, is still untrustworthy and far from orig- 
inal. 


...-Of Gerhardt’s bust of General Grant, Mr. 
Charles Dudley Warner writes the following : 


“In the days of March, when General Grant was 
believed to be near the end of his life, and the whole 
American people were sympathetic watchers of his 
suffering, it fortunately occurred to some of his 
friends to permit Mr. Karl Gerhardt, the young 
Hartford sculptor, to be present in the house, and 
make a quiet study of the General, as he sat in his 
chair, or walked about his room. The result of this 
permission is one of the most interesting and touch- 
ing works of art that have been done in our day. 
Its value is not simply that it is a striking likeness, 
but that it represents the hero as he appeared to the 
American people, bearing, without a murmur, the 
burden of accumulated mental and physica) suffer- 
ipg. The sculptor has chosen to make a bust a 
quarter life-size, but he has so given the massive 
quality of the General's head tha: it has the effect of 
much larger proportions, Usually a statuette is 
petty, and seems to belittle the character; but this 
small head has such largeness and breadth of treat- 
ment that it is perfectly satisfactory.” 

The original bust is in the possession of the 
Grant family, but excellent replicas in bronze 
and terra cotta are offered to the public. 
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aucea wnte the size ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books In 
this list in tnenhes and quarters. The number first 
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Knowledge B pe, Beasce of God and His Work. 
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HICKOR’ Laie OF REASON UNIVERSAL AND 
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Fallen and Redeemed. Mailing Price 
By H.! G. Mitchell. Ph.D., 
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Tay FOUNDATION OF DEATH: A Study 
the Drink Question. By Axel Gustafson. 


Sailing rice, $2. 
rom CARDINAL MANNING. I hope it will be 
diffused ae the English Language is spoken. 
Full descriptive catalogue of these ana many other 
valuable books free on application. 


GINN & CO.. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


The Floral World, 


A superb, illustrated $1.00 monthiy . Sree one year 
for fol ad. and twelve zc, p Saenpe ke or postage) for 


thiryy de ayern My A 
FLO! AL WORLD, | » Highlaad | Park, I) Ill. 





si Uagresedented in the history of the world.”— 
Lonpon Times, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 


Stanley’s Congo, 


And the Founding of its Free State: a Story of 
Work and Exploration. By H. M. Sranuey, 
Author of ‘‘Through the Dark Continent,” 
** Coomassie and Magdala,” etc. Dedicated by 
Special Permission to H, M. the King of the 
Belgians. With over One Hundred Illustra_ 
tions and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 8vo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $10.00. 


A record of extraordinary achievements, 
The facts speak for Poomecives: and that Mr. Stanle 
should have succeeded in establishing without blood. 
shed a series of stations ~—t the Congo, extending 


The story of the ition wil at once command 
the aeien y the civilized world. is writ- 


ten with t spirit and simplicity, bringing every 
scene anc P iroumstance graphi ically before the 
reader.—N. Y. 


An rats ae to the world’s history, 
all the more valuable as being written by the man 
who has poe made that portion of history.- 
Graphic, London 


The great book of the season. The story of 
stories, the romantic narrative of the disc overy apd 
founding of the Congo State.—Josken Harrow, in the 
Boston Herald. 


Quite as much as the most thrilling romance, ~~ 
book claims attention from the first page to the las 
Literary World, London. 


Thoughtful and ably-written volumes, which com- 
bine with the fascination of stories of travel among 
strange people humanitarian lessons fraught wit 

ood for the scattered tribes of Africa.—Londun 

ily Chroniete. 


Mr, Stanley's work on the Congo ppay jus ustly be re- 
warded as the book cf the season. er volumes 
which have appe 2 within the past year comprise 
the history of so many, so important, or such varied 
achievements.—London Standard. 


9 book is at once a romance and a masterly bis- 
tory of the most romantic undertaking our genera- 
tion has known.—London Daily Teloqra Pp 

Sufficient in Teself ° ae founded a great reputa- 
tion.— London Dai tly Ne 

Mr. Stanley may sirly Soast of having given to the 
world two of the most yemerkaple books of travel 
and adventure,—Atheneum, London 


The above wort sent, carriage paid, to ony. part of 
the United States or Canada, on recei ipt af price, 
HARPER'S CATALOGUE sent on receipt oft ten centa. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 

APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street. New York. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 











D. APPLETON & 60. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, JUNE 26TH, 
L 


Life and Letters of Emory Upton, 


Colonel of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery, 
and Brevet Major-General U.8. Arm). By 
Peter 8. Micuie, Professor U, 8. Military 
Academy. With an Introduction by James 
Harrison WILs0n, late U. 8. Army. With 
Portraits. 12mo,cloth. Price, $2.00. 
“The subject of the following memoir was widely 
known by reputation in the military profession, and the 
story of his life would, at least to military men, have 
been a matter of passing interest. The tragic circum- 
stances of his death seemed to demand some explana- 
tion in harmony with his established reputation and 
character. At the earnest solicitation of his nearest 
relatives, the author, although conscious of his own 
deficiencies, undertook the task of compiling a brief 
record of General Upton's life for his family aad im- 
mediate personal friends.”— From Preface. 


Il. 


The Tinted Venus. 


A FARCIAL ROMANCE. By F. Anstey, 
author of ‘Vice Versi,” ‘*The Giant's 
Robe,” etc. 12mo, paper. Price, 25 cents. 
Authorized edition. 
“The Tinted Venus,” by the author of “ Vice 
Versi,” is designated by the author “a Farcial 
Romance" rightly enough; for, in strange and gro- 


tesque invention, it equals, if it does not outdo, his 
“Vice Versa.” 


Il. 


Appletons’ General Guide to the 
United States and Canada. 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Re- 
vised for the season of 1885. In three separ- 
ate forms: 

ONE VOLUME COMPLETE, pocket-book 
form, roan. Price, $2.50. 

NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE STATES 
AND CANADA, one volume, cloth, Price, 
#1,25. 

SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, one 
volume, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

FY. 


Appletons’ Hand-Book of Sum: 
mer Resorts. 


Revised for the Season of 1885. 
and numerous Illustrations. 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


With Maps 
Large 12mo, 


For sale by all bookseliers; or any work will be sent 
by mail, post paul, on recerpt of price. 


‘|. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, | ® 


1, 3 and 5 Bonn Street, New York. 


GORDON AT KARTOUM. 


GENERAL GORDON's JOURNALS AT KarnToum. Witb an 
Introductory Narrative of Events; Notes by A. 
Eomont Hake, cousin of General Gordon and 
author of a biography of him; and several Ap- 
pendices, including Letters to General Gordon 
from the Mahdi, and other documents of great in- 
terest. Illustrated with a Portrait of General Gor- 
don, Maps and a number of Diagrams from Gen- 
eral Gordon's sketches. 1 vol.,crown 8vo, $2.00, 


*.° For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mazt, post- 
paid, on receipt af price, by the lishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston; 


11 E. 17th Street, New York. 


CULTIVATING THE MEMORY. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH, 
for June, July, and a. ae 


Numbers of sae HERALD OF HEALTH will eac 
tain an article on “HOW TO BTRENGTHEN TH) E 
EMORY,” written by Aifferent scientific a oa 


same numbers will conte the hea afth and w enki 
, ui 
F. E.8 


inner, Rev, James 
verett ale, writ- 
in addition, care- 
_— A. -- of Van- 

ch other valuable 








fertalt and Victor Hugo, 
matter. We will send these t 
for cents. a 
sctent: American says: 
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Religions Jutelligence, 


THE HILDEBRAND CENTENARY. 


Tue past month has been the scene at 
Rome and elsewhere of special services in 
observance of the eight hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of Gregory VII, known 
as Hildebrand, one of the very greatest of 
the Popes. In the history of Romanism he 
stands forth as prominent in the assertion 
of papal claims as Martin Luther does in 
denial of them. Though eight centuries 
have passed since his death, his power is 
still felt in the world. 

He was born about 1015. The expectation 
having passed that the world would come 
to an end at the end of a thousand years 
from the Saviour’s birth, Europe was awak- 
ing to new life, and young Hildebrand, 
though of humble parentage, had gifts 
qualifying him to take a great part in the 
coming conflicts. In 1046 he became one 
of the chaplains of the newly elected Pope 
Gregory VI. During the next twenty-seven 
years six different men occupied the papal 
chair, but Hildebrand was the power behind 
the throne, controlling the policy of the dif- 
ferent pontiffs, and often saying who should 
be made Pope. He repeatedly refused the 
pontificate himself; but in 1078 he yielded 
to the desires of the people and himself 
became Pope, with the title of Gregory VII. 
To do justice to his memory we must re- 
member the character of his times. The 
evils which are attributed to him may be 
regarded as alternatives of still greater 
evils. 

One part of his policy was to make 
the Church independent of the civil power. 
The German Emperor and the powerful 
princes treated the offices of the Church 
as private property, and bestowed them on 
their own favorites, who, if not always 
unworthy men, were yet in slavish sub- 
jection to political influences. Hilde- 
brand successfully fought against this, 
and, if he seems to have been arrogant in 
asserting the supremacy of the papacy, 
it should be remembered that he was free. 
ing it from a selfish and unprincipled 
political domination. He waged a herce 
war against simony, which was one of the 
enormous evils of histime. He also thun- 
dered the fiercest anathemas against un- 
chastity among the clergy. In his efforts 
to bring about reform in this matter, he 
condemned not merely licentious priests, 
but also those who secretly or openly had 
wives. The pontificate of Hildebrand is 
one of the turning points in the history of 
clerical celibacy. His war against the mar- 
riage of priests we must, of course, con- 
demn, but his purity of purpose may still 
be admitted. 

His energetic action and efforts at 
reform stirred up against him bitter 
enemies; but he was able to make an 
efficient defense. The Emperor of Ger- 
many, having taken up arms against him, 
was put under the ban, and the re- 
sult was that Henry had to stand 
in the snow, a barefooted suppliant at the 
gate of the castle of Canossa. If we lament 
the superstition which could give a priest 
such power, the question may be asked 
whether, in that rude age, it was not well to 
have the nations believe that there was 
some other power in the universe than that 
of a club. It were better that violence 
should be checked by superstition than not 
restrained at all. At last, however, the 
mighty Pope was driven from Rome, and 
he died in exile at Salerno, May 25th, 1085, 
eight hundred years ago. We may believe 
him honest in his last words, which are 
also graven on his tomb: ‘‘Dilexi justitiam 
et odivi iniquitatem, propterea morior in 
evtlio.” 

As the great champion of the papacy, his 
memory is deeply honored in Rome. On 
the recent anniversary of his death a 
solemn mass was celebrated at St. Peter’s, 
Cardinal Howard officiating. On June ist 
an imposing service was held at St. Paul’s 
Without the Walls, of which Hildebrand 
wasat one timethe Abbot. Between vespers 
and the 7’e Deum the immense crowd gath- 
ered in the Basilica visited the cell of the 
great Pope, now transformed into a hand- 
some chapel. On the altar, before the tab- 
ernacle, lay open the manuscript Bible on 
which St. Gregory VII caused Robert Guis- 
card to pronounce his oath of fidelity. An. 








other ceremonial was set for June 80th. 
Efforts are made to indicate a similarity 
between the position of Hildebrand and that 
of Pope Leo XIIT; but the attempt verges 
on the absurd. Hildebrand battled for re- 
forms, at least what he regarded as such. 
The papacy is at present striving merely to 
hold on to antiquated conditions. 
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Tue venerable Professor Delitzsch opens his 
Appell, a published Conference paper in which 
he pleads for the acceptance by the Church of 
the Halle Revision of the German Bible, with 
the statement that Professor Day, of Yale Semi- 
nary, when visiting him, last Summer, in Leip- 
zig, said, that, on account of the reverence en- 
tertained by the German Church and people for 
Luther's version, the German committee were 
not #0 free to act in their revision as had been 
the English. An examination of the Revised 
Bible shows how entirely true thia state- 
ment is. In the revised form, the German 
Bible is stil! emphatically and distinctly Luther's 
translation. Although over five thousand 
changes have been made as the result of two 
decades of work, yet the vast majority of these 
changes are in smaller matters, The Greek and 
Hebrew texts which Luther used—namely, the 
Erasmus and the Breseda texts—were made the 
basis of the revision, except where these were 
glaringly wrong. Accordingly the doxology of 
the Lord’s prayer, the story of the adulterous 
woman, the closing verses of Mark, the Trinity 
passage in I John are all retained, the last men- 
tioned being in small type, but only because 
Luther himself had not translated it, it having 
been inserted later. So little has the Revised 
Version departed from the old Luther, that only 
the observing reader would here and there 
notice the variations ;and yet the translation 
has gained vastly in accuracy, The committee 
worked after a different method than did the 
English. The matter was under the direction of 
the Eisenach Conference, a biennial meeting of 
representatives of the various German church 
governments, who gave it into the hands of the 
Bible Society of Halle, with the instruc- 
tion that changes should be made only *‘ where 
absolutely necessary, and where it could be 
done without offense.” Dr. Schriider, who was 
appointed the editor of the Prote-Bibel, states 
that the committee started out with no fully de- 
veloped scheme or program according to which 
the work was to be done, except the instruction 
of the Conference ; but thatin the process of the 
work the principles to Quide the translators de- 
veloped themselves. He mentions these, as, 1, 
in general no changes are to be made except 
when absolutely necessary ; thus, especially, none 
should be made merely to make Luther's trans- 
lation more literal ; 2, in order to make a change 
not only must it be certain that Luther's rendi- 
tion is incorrect, but, also, that the substitute of- 
fered is more correct ; 3,passages which had found 
an entrance into the hymnology, ascetic litera- 
ture, ete., of the Church, should not be changed 
except when absolutely necessary ; 4, if changes 
are to be made, this should be done consistently ; 
5, the changes are to be made as much as possi- 
ble in Luther’s spirit and words, But very few 
changes have been made in the New Testament ; 
the majority are found in Job and the other 
more difficult passages of the Old, The aim and 
method of the revisers was evidently quite dif- 
ferent from that pursued by our English Com- 
mittee, 


....The Episcopalians of South Carolina are 
having trouble regarding the ‘color line.” A 
Times dispatch gives the following details : 


* About ten years ago the Diocesan Convention 
was held in Columbia, at which the question of the 
admission of St. Mark’s, a colored Episcopal Church 
in Charleston, was raised, and was warmly contested, 
The Rev. Mr. Seavrook (white) was then the Rector 
of St, Mark’s, of which church the Rev, H. C. Bishop 
(colored) is now the minister. The clergy favored 
the admission of St, Mark’s, and the laity as warmly 
opposed it; hence the parish was rejected. At 
the Diocesan Convention held on May 18th last, the 
color question was again presented, but in another 
form, In February, 1881, the Rev. Mr. Saltus 
(colored) was ordained deacon in St. Mark’s Church, 
and was present at the Diocesan Convention held 
that year, but without a vote. He attended the next 
Diocesan Convention, and was allowed to vote. No 
question as to his rights and privileges, upon the 
ground of color, had been raised up to this time in 
either convention, and the opponents were con- 
tented with the passage of the resolution after the 
ordination of the Rev. Mr. Saltus, deprecating the 
admission of colored clergy to the convention. There 
has been trouble since that time over colored mis- 
sions. Mr. Bishop came into this diocese last year, 
as also did the Rev. T. G. Harper (colored) in con- 
nection with the mission at Columbia, and neither 
of these clergymen 18, as yet, entitled to a vote. The 
latter is assistant rector of St. Luke’s Parish in this 
eity, the Rev. Dr. Babbitt (white) being the rector. 
The aforementioned colored clergymen were both 
present at the convention held last month. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the convention, the Bishop pre- 
sents the roll of clergy, and a committee is appointed 
to pass upon that roll. All names so passed upon 
are presumably members of the convention, but 
names may be removed or inserted by order of the 
convention. Bishop Howe had enrolled the names 
of the Rev. Mr. Bishop and the Rev. Mr. Harper. A 
motion was made to ‘ cut off’ the names of the two 
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colored clergymen. After two days of parliamen- 
tary sparring and vigorous discussion, a vote was 
taken by orders, and the motion to cut off was lost, 
the clergy voting in favor of, and the laity against, 
the resolution, The Bishop ruled that the names 
were retained on the roll, and that no further vote 
was needed for the organization of the convention. 
The ruling of the Bishop was appealed from, but it 
was sustained by the convention by a viva voce vote. 


| Against this result, four of the clergy and a large 


portion of the laity entered a written protest. Since 
the adjournment of the convention the clergy and 
laity have been discussing the question in the press 
of the state, and the controversy gives no indication 
of an early settlement.” 


.... A correspondent says : 


Will you kindly allow me to correct some state- 
ments rade in your paper respecting the evangel- 
istic workin Berlin? In one article mention was 
made of Court-preacher Stécker’s work of sermon 
distribution, and it was spoken of as sermon “ vend- 
ing.” Now these sermons are not sold to their 
readers, but given away. They are intended for 
persons who cannot attend church, as horse-var 
conductors, cabmen, police-officers, and poorer 
Jaborers. Theso-called “sermon,” is a little quarto 
tract giving, in addition to the sermon, the Scrip- 
tures, hymns, and prayers suitable toa church ser- 
vice, It is issued on a week day,a day or two 
before the Sundays and chief church days, at the 
price of a pfennig a copy—i.e., four copies for a cent. 
Benevolent persons buy as many copies as they 
please, and distribute them gratis among the classes 
for whom they are intended. This distribution is 
done not merely on Sundays, but throughout the 
week, It is a work precisely similar to that of our 
own tract distribution, only that the tract is of a 
special kind, The interest in this work is so great 
that, although it was commenced by Stgcker only 
three or four years ago, there are now 71,000 copies 
issued weekly, and the distribution is carried on not 
only in various parta of Germany, but also among 
Germans in other Jands. Again, another paragraph 
of your paper contained a statement to the effect 
that the Berlin City Mission carries on its work 
largely by means of Sunday papers. As one might 
easily imagine, this is by no means true. The city 
mission work has many departments, and some 
thirty city missionaries are employed in visits and 
ministrations of various kinds among the poor, the 
sick, the degraded and abandoned, This work has 
been going on for some years, and only within the 
past few months has the city mission issued any 
newspaper. Very recently it has begun to publish a 
small sheet called the Sonntagafreund, which 
comes out on Fridays, not Sundays. This little 
religious paper, in form and character much like 
one of our Sunday-schoo] papers, has, during the 
last quarter of a year, been sometimes given away, 
together with the sermons, by a few of the sermon- 
distriMlters, This fact, and the name of the paper, 
may possibly have led to the error respecting it 
which was made by the writer of the ahbove-men- 
tioned paragraph. 


....-The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, which met in Mon- 
treal, closed its sessions on Friday, the 19th. 
One of the most important subjects discussed 
was that of the consolidation of colleges, Rea- 
sons were shown for desiring such consolidation, 
but the practicability of it was questioned, 
Action on the matter was deferred till another 
year. There was also an animated debate on 
the temperance question, The committee on 
the subject reported a commendation of the 
“Scott Act.” An amendment was proposed 
urging the use of all proper means to suppress 
the evil of intemperance, but “expressing no 
opinion on any particular legislative measures.” 
The amendment was lost, and the original re- 
port was adopted. An encouraging report was 
made on French Evangelization. Within half a 
century there have been gathered nearly a hun- 
dred French Protestant congregations, In 1874 
there was but one such congregation in Mon- 
treal, but now there are eight, to which belong 
nearly four hundred families. The Presbyterian 
Board of French Evangelization reports over a 
thousand communicants connected with the 
churches, The report says: 

“During the past year alone nearly as large a 

pumber of French-speaking communicants were 
received into fellowship with our churches as the 
total number of communicants on the roll of the 
French Churches in 1875. To bring out the contrast 
more clearly, it oughtto be borne in mind that, dur- 
ing these ten years, a considerable number of 
French Canadian Protestant congregations have 
been organized, under former missionaries of our 
Board, in the United States, composed very largely 
of converts from our mission here; and that many 
more of the converts have found church homes in 
Engilsh-speaking congregations throughout the 
Dominion.” 
The question regarding marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was disoussed and deferred to an- 
other year. The report on the State of Religion 
was encouraging. 


....The Lutherans in this country have con- 
siderable difficulty in securing pastors for their 
German congregations. The educational facili- 
ties, as also the material these get, are not adapted 
for the training of a German ministry, especially 
not in the Eastern and Middle States. In order 
to supply the existing German congregations, as 
well as to establish new organizations among 
the immigrants, a number of synods have 
adopted the plan of securing students and pas- 
tors from Germany. The soarces of this supply 
have heretofore been the St. Crishona Institute 
at Basle, Switzerland, the Institute at Neu 





Dettebsaw, in Bavaria, the Mission House at 
Hermannsburg, Hanover, and Pastor Vilter’s 
school in Wiirtemberg. To this has recently 
been adapted the special school at Kropp, 
Schleswig, which has been in organic connection 
with the General Council for a few years, and 
whose sole object and aim is to prepare men for 
the American work. The first graduating class 
of this seminary, nine in number, recently com- 
pleted their course of study, and are expected 
in America in the near future. 


...-The Rev. E, Paxton Hood, of London, 
died, in Paris, on the 12th, while on ashort tour 
to the Continent. He was the son of one of 
Nelson’s old sailors, and was born at West- 
minster in 1820. He entered the ministry of the 
Congregational body in 1852, and on removing 
from the country to London, became minister 
of Offord Road Chapel, Barnsbury, afterward of 
Queen-Square, Brighton, and subsequently of 
Cavendish Chapel, Manchester. His political 
sermons against Jingoism, a few yeurs ago, gave 
offense to some influential members of his con- 
gregation, and he resigned the pastorate of 
Cavendish Chapel, and preached for some 
months at one of the town halls in Manchester. 
After a long visit to the United States, he was 
invited to assume the pastorate of Falcon-Square 
Chapel, in London, where he attracted a large 
congregation. Mr. Hood, notwithstanding an 
unpleasant peculiarity in his voice, and a some- 
what eccentric mannerism, obtained no little 
popularity as a preacher and lecturer. He pos- 
sessed a great store of originality and wit and 
humor. 


....The annual public meeting of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was held in 
London on June 3d, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the chair. The Society's gross income 
for the past year was £110,039 15s. 6d. The num- 
ber of ordained missionaries now on the socie- 
ty’s list is 544. Of these 168 are laboring in 
Asia, 135 in Africa, seventeen in Australia and 
the Pacific, 197 in North America, twenty-six in 
the West Indies, and one in Europe. There are 
also in the various missions of the Society about 
1,600 catechists and lay-teachers, mostly natives, 
and about 350 students in the Society’s colleges. 
The report says further ; 

“After 184 years of labor, manifestly blessed by 
the Great Head of the Church, and its results shown 
in every part of the globe, the claims of the Society 
for an increase of that support which may enable it 
to meet the increasing demands on its treasury are 
almost self-evident,” 

Addresses were made by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and others, 


-..-A press dispatch says thet the Catholic 
bishops of Austria have issued a manifesto to the 
faithful, warning them against the increasing 
skepticism, secret societies, and the influence of 
the anti-religious press, which are undermining 
the Church. The bishops followed the mani- 
festo with a memorial, asking the Government to 
legislate with a view of protecting the Church 
from adverse influences, The bishops’ action 
is almost without precedent, and has caused a 
sensation in religious circles. 


....The Rey. 8. D. Ferguson, D.D., was con- 
secrated last week at Grace Church in this city, 
as Missionary Bishop to Cape Palmas, Africa. 
The bishops present were: Lee, of Delaware; 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Starkey, of Northern 
New Jersey ; Littlejohn, of Long Island, and H. 
C. Potter, of New York. In the congregation 
were many colored members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Ferguson is the first 
colored bishop in America, 


....The Centenary thank-offerings of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, so far as re- 
ported, are as follows: Missions—foreign, $33,- 
520.68; Domestic, $1,377; Church Extension 
Loan Fund, $29,445.80; Education, $184,362.32 ; 
Sunday-school Fund, $7,458.76 ; General Fund 
and undistributed, $11,969.60; Local objects, 
$1,004,746. Total, $1,322,785. This sum does 
not represent all that has been contributed for 
centenary purposes. 


....The controversy between the old-fashioned 
orthodoxy in Judaism and the reform movement 
is just now being waged in this city in courses 
of sermons by Dr. Kohut, the successor of the 
late Dr. Huebsch, who has lately come from 
Hungary, and Dr. Kohler, who represents the 
reform wing. The disputants are exceptionally 
able men, and their utterances ace studied with 
interest. 


...-The fiftieth year of Congregationalism in 
South Australia will be completed in 1887. It is 
proposed to commemorate the occasion by rais- 
ing a jubilee fund for the payment of church 
debts and for extending church work. Over 
twelve thousand pounds has already been 
promised. It is held that thirty thousand should 
be the minimum. 


,...-The church authorities in Prussia are be- 
coming alarmed at the growth of the dissenting 
spirit in the National Church. The Upper Con- 
sistory of Berlin has recently issued a declara- 
tion on the matter, directing the pastors and the 
people of the State Church what position to take 
over against the inroads of sect and schism. 
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Mews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 

Tue President on June 27th, made the 
followmg appointments: Edward L. Hedden 
to be Collector of Customs for the District 
otf New York; Hans 8. Beattie, to be Sur- 
veyor of Customs in the District of New 
York; Silas W. Burt, to be Naval Officer of 
Customs in the District of New York. The term 
of Naval Officer Graham would not expire until 
1887, but he is suspended mid-term, because 
the President believes that sound public policy 
requires a reorganization of the whole customs 
service at New York, and deemed a complete 
new organization essential to the proposed 
change of methods. Mr. Edward L. Hedden 
was born in this cityin 1828. From 1859 until 
last year he was a partner in the shipping house 
of Wetmore, Cryder & Co., and for thirty-five 
years conducted the Custom House business of 
the firm. He was recommended to the President 
by most of the leading firms in this city. He 
was also backed by Mr. Hubert O. Thompson. 
He has been a Democrat all his life. Col. Silas 
Wright Burt is a native of Albany, and is fifty- 
five years of age. He graduated from Union 
College in the same class with ex-President 
Arthur. In 1869 he was appointed Deputy 
Naval Officer of this port. In 1878 President 
Hayes appointed him Naval Officer. His term 
expired in 1883, and he declined the appoint- 
ment of Civil-Service Commissioner, which 
President Arthur offered him. He has always 
been a Republican, but supported the Demo- 
cratic National ticket in the last campaign. Mr. 
H. 8. Beattie is Secretary of the County Democ- 
racy Organization. He is a lawyer by profession 
and is Deputy County Clerk under Mr. Keenan. 

..General Grant recovered bis power of 
speech on Monday morning, but lost it as soon 
as he was exposed to the mountain air, When 
he joined his family circle in the evening, round 
the open hearth, he said, in a voice sufficiently 
strong for those who were accustomed to it to 
understand that he had a comparatively easy 
day. On Tuesday General Grant was strong 
enough to dictate, at short intervals, to his 
stenographer. He spoke about 1,500 words, 
This day completed his first week at Mt. Mc- 
Gregor. He was much strengthened by the 
change, and had gained a color in his cheeks; 
but he lost ten pounds in weight. General 
Grant suffered a great deal on Wednesday. The 
air becoming warm in the afternoon, he walked 
out on the porch for the first time in three days, 
and sat there quite a while. He did scarcely 
any moving about. Dr. Sbrady arrived from 
New York, and held aconsultation with the Gen- 
eral, Dr. Shrady said that the disease showed 
progress. On Thursday he received a present of 
a bath chair from a physician, Itcan be opened 
and shut, and enables the General to be wheeled 
about over the walks without being exposed to 
the air. Dr. Shrady said that the change in the 
patient’s eondition, from what it was a month 
ago, was not perceptible. The Rev. Dr. New- 
man said that he was forced to the opinion that 
nothing short of a miracle could help the Gen- 
eral. The first part of the visit to Mt. Mc- 
Gregor, he said, had naturally been stimulating, 
as healthful changes are usually to confirmed 
invalids, but he could not now see that there 
had been any giin of strength. 

...-The President suspended Horatio C. Bur- 
chard, of Illinois, as Director of the Mint, on 
June 27th, and appointed Dr. James B. Kim- 
ball, of Bethlehem, Pa., in his stead. The 
change will take effecton July lst. Dr. Kim- 
ball is a professor of economic geology in the 
Lehigh University. He is a mining engineer 
and metallurgist by profession. He was edu- 
cated at Harvard University and at the Mining 
School of Freiburg, Saxony, receiving the degree 
of Pb.D. from the University of Géttingen in 
1857. During the War he served in the Army of 
the Potomac as Assistant Adjutant-General on 
the staffs of Generals McClellan, Burnside, 
Hooker, and Meade successively. He is now 
President of the Everett Iron Company, of 
Pennsylvania, and is well] known in New York, 
where he has an office. He is a member of the 
Union, Century, and Down Town Clubs of this 
city. Mr. Burchard declined to resign, as no 
reasons were given for the request for him to do 
so by Secretary Manning. 


...-There has recently been a great deal of 
excitement among the (heyennes, near Fort 
Reno. Some of their young men have been in- 
subordinate, and have acted very badly. Gen- 
eral Augur, at Fort Leavenworth, telegraphed to 
the Governor of Kansas that no immediate dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from them. He says 
that they imagine that there exists somewhere a 
grievance. The Government has appointed a 
commission to ascertain whether or not they 
have just cause of complaint. If the commis- 
sion find they have, the Government will un- 
doubtedly correct it ; if it finds they have not, it 
is equally ceriain the Government will take 
efficient steps to reduce them to submission, and 
it is believed with sufficient force and prepara- 
tion to confine whatever trouble may result to 
the limits of the Indian Territory. 





..General Crook has been busily engaged for 
the past few days in refitting and preparing for 
an Indian campaign in the Sierra Madres, and is 
about ready to start for that locality. It is un- 
officially stated that the campaign will be con- 
ducted as follows: General Crook, with scouts 
and infantry, will enter the Sierra Madres 
Mountains, and endeavor to kill or capture 
Geronimo and his followers. Should they es- 
cape him, and attempt to return to the reserva- 
tion in Arizona or New Mexico, they will be in- 
tercepted by cavalry, which will be stationed 
along the line. Troops will camp at different 
water holes along the line between Fort Hua- 
chuca and Silver Creek, so that the entire line 
will be guarded. 


...-The Harvard-Yale boat race on the 
Thames at New London, Conn., on June 26th, 
was won easily by the Harvard crew. One of 
the Yale men was in a weak condition, but he 
held out better than most of the others of the 
crew. The time of Harvard for the four miles 
was 25 min. 153¢ seconds. The defeated crew 
came in nearly two minutes behind them. 
Yale’s time last year over the same course was 
20 min. $1 sec., beating Harvarc by 17 sec. With 
one exception the same men were in the crew 80 
badly beaten to-day, and the new man rowed 
a good oar from start to finish. 


..A temporary diplomatic jagreement has 
been entered into between this Government and 
the Government of Great Britain, by which the 
privilege of fishing in British American waters 
is continued to citizens of the United States. 
Immunity is also extended to British vessels and 
subjects engaged in fishing in the waters of the 
United States. The privileges in the treaty of 
1871 expire on the Ist of July, and this agree- 
ment has been made so that the fishing of 1885 
may not be abruptly terminated in the middle of 
the season. On the reassembling of Congress a 
new treaty will be negotiated. 


..James D. Fish, late President of the 
Marine Bank, was sentenced in the United 
States Circuit Court, on June 27th. He was sen- 
tenced for eight counts, ten years each. The 
terms of all begin and end at the same time. 
He was taken at once to the Auburn peniten- 
tiary, where a permanent cell was assigned him. 
He will be seventy-two years old when released. 
By good behavior he can shorten the time by 
forty months, 


..The President has appointed Lieutenant 
Sheutze to convey the rewards of the Government 
to natives of the Lena delta who rendered ser- 
vices to the survivors of steamer “ Jeannette,” 
and to the search parties. A sword, valued at 
$500, presented by the President to Major-Gen- 
eral Tchernaieff, the Governor of Yakutsk, is 
among the rewards, 


. Every building in the town of Sherbrook, 
Dak., except one which was held down by a safe, 
was swept away by a storm on June 20th. On 
the same day cyclones visited Independence, 
Mo., Leavenworth, Kan., and Kansas City, Mo. 
Wherever the cyclone struck it left in its track 
entire ruin. 


.. The Austrian papers state that the im 
rial government objects to Mr. Keily as Minister 
from the United States. A dispatch from 
Vienna states that Mr. Francis has been re- 
quested to postpone his departure for America. 


...By the new postal law which went into 
effect July lat, the limit of weight on letters 
bearing the two-cent stamp is placed at one 
ounce, instead of balf an ounce. 


FOREIGN. 


...-As a result of the efforts of the Queen, Mr. 
Gladstone gave a general promise not to harass 
the Conservative Government, and Lord Salis- 
bury took office on Tuesday, June 23d. The 
following are the names of Cabinet officers not 
given last week: First Lord of the Treasury, 
Sir Stafford Northcote ; Lord High Chancellor, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard; Lord President of the 
Council, Viscount Cranbrook ; Lord Privy Seal, 
the Earl of Harrowby ; President of the Local 
Government Board, Arthur James Balfour; 
President of the Board of Trade, the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon; Vice-President of the 
Council, the Hon. Edward Stanhope; Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Earl of Carnarvon; 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Right Hon, Ed- 
ward Gibson, who will have a seat in the Cabinet 
—an unusual honor; Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, the Right Hon. Sir William Hart Dyke; 
Postmaster-General, Lord John Manners; 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Holmes; 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Mr. Monroe; 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Henry 
Chaplin; First Commissioner of Works, the 
Right Hon. David R, Plunket; Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Treasury, Rowland Winn; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the India Office, 
Lerd Harris; Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Charles T. Ritchie; Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty, Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, Writs have 
been issued for the election of cabinet 
officers to Parliament. Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill’s election is in doubt. His brother, 
the Duke of Marlborough, who controls the 





borough of Woodstock, which Lord Randolph 
represents, is opposing him. He was only 
elected by a majority of sixty over his opponent 
five years ago. Lady Churchill, formerly Mies 
Jennie Jerome, of New York, will personally la- 
bor for her husband's re-election. Earl Spencer 
left Dublin on the 27th ult, The demeanor of 
the people was very respectful. Cheering was 
frequent. Occasionally, however, a few groans 
were given. The Earl knighted Secretary Kaye 
and Commissioner Greene for the part they took 
in making the recent visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Ireland a success, On the 
24th Mr. Gladstone read to the House of Com- 
mons the correspondence between himself and 
the Marquis of Salisbury during the deadlock. 
The letters of Mr. Gladstone convey to the new 
Government the assurances of a general support 
on the part of the Liberals. The ex-Premier, 
however, throughout the whole correspond- 
ence, declines to make any specific pledges. 
The Queen has conferred Knighthoods of the 
Garter upon the Marquis of Northampton and 
the Earl of Sefton; Baronies upon Viscount 
Powerscourt, Lord Henley, Sir Robert Callier, 
and Sir Arthur Hobhouse, and Baro.etcies 
upon John Millais, R.A.; George F. Watis, 
R.A: Charles Tennant, Member of Parliament, 
and Thomas Thornhill, member of Parliament. 
The Queen has bestowed the order of St. Michael 
and 8t. George upon Sir Edward Malet, the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, and upon the 
Hon. Lionel Sackville West, the British Minis- 
ter at Washington. Baronetcies have been con- 
ferred upon George Errington, Member of Par- 
liament, and Isaac Lowthian Bell. Messrs. 
Morley and Villers, Members of Parliament, have 
declined to accept peerages. Sir Nathaniel 
Rothschild has been created Lord Rothschild, 
his elevation making him the first person of the 
Jewish faith ever elevated to the peerage. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke will make a 
tour of Ireland. The Duke of Richmond has 
appointed Earl Cairns, better known as Lord 
Garmoyle, to be his assistant private secretary. 
A sinecure position. Mr. Gladstone has ob- 
jected to Lord Salisbury’s violation of precedent 
in taking the office of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs instead of that of First Lord of the 
Treasury. This creates a sinecure place of 
$5,000 a year. 


.-The cholera in Spain is spreading. The 
people in many of the districts are stricken 
with panic, and the business in some places is 
paralyzed. Following is given a list of the new 
cases and deaths in the cities and provinces 
named which have occurred from Monday, the 
22d of June, to Saturday, the 27th. The figures 
represent both cities and province in each case: 
Marcia, new cases, 486, deaths, 419; Castellon, 
new cases, 424, deaths 216; Valencia, new cases, 
1,804, deaths, 883 ; Toledo, new cases, 49, deaths, 
19; Alicanti, new cases, 148, deaths, 41; Sara- 
gossa, new cases, 12, deaths 41; Uranjuez, new 
cases, 9, deaths, 83; Madrid, new cases, 75, 
deaths, 34—making a total of 3,502 new cases and 
1,686 deaths. The cholera made its appearance 
in the military academy at Toledo. The Minis- 
ters report that Murcia is in a lamentable con- 
dition of misery and terror. They distributed 
among the sufferers $50,000, including King Al- 
fonso's gift of $5,000. Orders have been issued 
at Alexandria, Egypt, to quarantine arrivals 
from Spain and Portugal. The Guards have 
been ordered to camp in Cyprus, 


.-A dispatch from Teheran states that the 
rebel leader, Isa Khan, one of the sympathizers 
of the deposed Amir, Ayub Khan, at the head of 
of a large number of followers, crossed the bor- 
der from Turkestan into Afghanistan, and 
marched on the city of Khana-i-Bad, which he 
captured after desperate struggle, putting its 
defenders to flight. The rebels then looted the 
place, and among the plunder was £1,000,000 
belonging to the Amir. This raid has caused 
intense excitement throughout Afghanistan. 
The Afghans openly accuse Russians of having 
conspired at and planned it. Reprisals are 
threatened, and it is feared that complications 
of a much more serious nature than have as yet 
arisen will grow out of the raid. This news has 
caused great excitement throughout London. 
The Foreign Office has telegraphed Lord Duf- 
ferin for the fullest information with regard to 
the affair, and should it be proved that the Rus- 
sian officials are in any way implicated, a vigor- 
ous remonstrance will at once be made through 
the British representative at St. Petersburg. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND 
ITS FUTURE. 








We have now had four months of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration, and it 
must be confessed that he has redeemed 
the pledge he gave as a candidate that he 
would administer the Government on busi- 
ness principles. He has made some mis- 
takes, as even one of much greater experi- 
ence in national affairs might have made; 
but he has not deliberately departed in any 
essential particular from the policy he fore- 
shadowed at the beginning of the campaign 


and more fully declared in his inaugural 


address. He has rebuked the scheming 
politicians of his own party, and held in 
check the lower elements which the suc- 
cess of that party let loose upon his adminis- 
tration. It is now pretty well understood 
that something besides party service will be 
required as a condition of appointment to 
office. Civil Service Reform has stepped in 
between the shearers and the sheep, and 
the Government fold is declared to be not a 
place of prey, but of protection. The 
honor of the country, the needs of the public 
service, and the interests of the nation have 
been kept in view in the filling of the more 
important posts at home and abroad, and 
the Government, neither by word nor deed, 
has indicated any desire to undo aught that 
has been accomplished by and as the result 
ofthe war. This much it is just and right 
to say. What blunders may be committed 
hereafter, when the stress of legislation is 
upon @ Democratic Congress, it is useless | 


to inquire, or to attempt to forecast. But 
one thing is plain. The Republican Party 
capnot win its way back to power by as- 
suming the attitude of a caviler. The 
body of the people are observing with their 
own eyes, and thinking their own thoughts, 
and these are not the observations nor the 
thoughts of the politicians. They cannot 
be deceived or cajoled into supporting a 
party which asks their support and confi- 
dence on no other ground than that of 
petty fault-finding, and the cry of disloyalty. 
If the Republican Party is so unfortunate 
as to be forced into such an attitude by 
shallow political leaders, it will deserve the 
support of no honest thinking man. 
Against so fatal a step as this a vigorous 
protest must be raised. Let the leadership 
which tends to such a result be disavowed, 
no matter by whom assumed. 

There is nothing in the history of the 
party of Lincoln and Sumner and Garfield 
that should humiliate it. On the contrary, 
its record is a proud and noble one. But 
the time has eome, as the event of last No- 
vember attests, when a glorious past is not 
enough of itself to secure either the pres- 
ent or the future. The Republican Party 
must show by word and deed that it de- 
serves to be reinstated, or be content to 
suffer defeat. The questions at issue 
now are practical questions. The old 
issues are closed and gone into history, and 
new ones have taken their places. Of these 
the greatest is simply that of honest and 
efficient government, No party should Le 
quicker to perceive this, and to act upon 
the perception, than the Republi- 
can. It has always stood for what 
is best and noblest, it has always 
sought and emphasized the moral side of 
questions, and embraced the moral and in- 
tellectual forces ofthe country. It brought 
forward Civil Service Reform; it declared 
for honesty and efficiency; it criticised as 
unmercifully as its opponents the frauds 
and derelictions of office-holders; but the 
lower element got the lead, in an evil hour, 
and the party fell from power. 

What, now, should be its attitude? A 
Democratic administration has turned its 
back on the spoils system which Repub- 
licanism has always denounced. We can- 
not condemn it for that. It has found 
abuses by Republican officials in a few 
cases. We must not take the part of 
wrong. It is giving us a more careful and 
economical administration of the Navy De- 
partment than either Robeson or Chandler 
gave us. We must not defend extrava- 
gance or corruption. 

The practical lesson from all this is that 
the Republican Party must disown all 
leadership which ties it to old issues and 
runsit on the low plane of political expe- 
diency; which distorts and denounces the 
virtues of the present administration, and 
waits and watches for blunders that it may 
take advantage of them; which brings out 
the old double-faced platforms, and deals in 
abuse and tergiversations. Unprincipled 
party leaders should be sent to the rear, as 
they have been in the Democratic Party, 
where they have been a vastly more disturb- 
ing element. Statesmen, and not politicians, 
should prepare the platforms. Honest, 
capable men must be put in nomination; 
not time-servers and incapables. 

The Republican Party may have afuture 
of usefulness and success; but it must 
bring men and principles to the front, and 
prove by the opportunities of the next 
three years that it deserves confidence and 
support. We most sincerely hope that it 
will rise to the emergency. 


—- 


A POSITIVE MINISTRY. 





Tue function of the critic in human so- 
ciety is a great and recognized one, but it 
has never been rated as high as that of cre- 
ative genius, and for the reason that it is 
an immensely higher and more difficult 
part to bring something to pass than to lay 
down the rules on which it should be done. 

The best teachers have in their mold at 
least a touch of this creative power, which 
elevates their work above the line of dull 
didactics, and carries the school up with 
them into the region of high ideals and of 
inspiring possibilities. 

The same distinction applies to the work 
of the Christian. minister. There is a ser- 








complish in all faithfulness, and in the 
fear of God, but which will only deepen 
his troubles as he advances, and leave him 
with a dying church on his hands, in spite 
of all his pains. 

The chances are that the secret of this 
hard fate, which lies heavy on the heart of 
many 4 strenuous pastor, is simply that he 
has never been able toraise his ministry 
above the level of the critical and the di- 
dactic, and to bring it onto that more fruit- 
ful plane where it becomes a creative and 
living ministry. 

The Gospel is creative in its nature. 
Great thoughts and truths always are; but 
the Christian Gospel carries with it the 
superadded vitality of divine grace. It 
has a special function to create holy love in 
the heart, and to thrill it with delight in 
the contemplation of spiritual realities, and 
in communion with God and the things of 
God. Its inspiring touch creates the senti- 
ments anew, and opens new fountains of 
peace and pleasure in a barren life. It re- 
constructs a man’s personal relations, 
creates new feelings toward his fellow-men, 
new views of life and duty, and opens to 
him sources of peace, satisfaction, strength, 
and comfort, which, if they existed before, 
were sealed. Its doctrines and its legal 
elements have in them the inspiration of 
principle, and are able to put the mind to 
the utmost stretch, and to awaken even in 
very plain and ordinary people the enthusi- 
asm and the joy of the Psalmist, when he 
sang of the Word of God, that it brought 
him out ‘‘ into a large place.” 

The work of the minister is creative in 
this sense. He is to handle the Gospel crea- 
tively, in as far as it is to kindle anew a 
holy love in men and give them the great 
joy and blessing of that new love. He isto 
briog their hearts and minds into vital and 
nourishing connection with spiritual reali- 
ties, to clear away the clouds that conceal 
them, to annihilate the sense of distance 
that makes them elusory, to cheer faith 
and hope, and fortify the spiritual life in all 
its parts. 

We have before us a letter from a valued 
minister, which points out so clearly how 
pastors with the best intention fail, that we 
publish a few pertinent extracts. After 
speaking of a visit to his daughter, who is 
an invalid, he writes: 

‘I found her more peaceful and hopeful, per- 
haps I might say joyous, than I had anticpated. 
I had as much spiritual conversation with her 
as her weakness would permit ; nor was it in vain. 

Her Presbyterian pastor is a very excel- 
lent man, seeking to be faithful to all his people ; 
but, unfortunately, he nearly always deals with 
the negative aspects of our holy religion, dwell- 
ing gn the deficiencies of his people, and seeking 
by subjective appeals to stimulate them to greater 
earnestness. Grace intimated that she may have 
suffered spiritually from this lack of spiritual 
food. With the best personal feelings toward 
him, I find her disinclined to have his ministra- 
tions.” 

Dr. Lyman Beecher once sa‘d to a mis- 
ister with the burden of a cold congrega- 
tion on him: ‘‘ Dous the mother hen does; 
brood over them, sit on them, warm them 
up awhile, and before long you will have 
cackling enough.” This is only a highly 
tropical way of calling for a creative minis- 
try that deals with the Gospel in a positive 
nourishing and fruitful way. 


There is nothing in this world which will 
build up a man and furnish him for every 
peel and every duty as the Gospel. Its 
mission to him is not so much to regulate 
his opinions, his Deliefs, and his conven- 
tional notions as it is to deal directly with 
his Christian manhood. Every really Chris- 
tian ministry contains in it the promise of 
such a positive and creative influence. It 
is to be measured by the amount of power, 
gentle, perhaps modest and concealed, but 
potent, which it has in it to act positively 
and with a spiritually creative or recreative 
influence on man. 

It is not positiveness in the sense of 
dogma or of antagonism that is required; 
but that which comes from fullness of con- 
tent and from overflowing life. Our cor- 
respondent’s gentle pen touches a deep and 
common defect which too often leaves the 
ministry meager where it should be full, 
and wrecks many a man whose power and 
faithfulness are more than sufficient, but 
who has not yet learned the difference 
between feeding his people with bread and 





vice of plain didactics which he may ac- 


A NEW PHASE OF THE GREAT 
SWINDLE. 


James D. Fisu, ex-president of the Marine 
National Bank, has been sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment at hard labor for bis 
criminal misuse of the funds entrusted to his 
care. A little more than a year ago, he was 
the respected head of au apparently flourish- 
ing institution; to-day he is the companion 
of the blackleg, the ruffian, and the lowest 
of the low. Neither his wealth nor his 
position availed to avert the punishment 
that was his due. 

When the failure of the Marine Bank was 
announced, Mr. Fish was atrusted officer. It 
was thought that he might have been misled 
or imposed upon by his partner, Ward; but, 
for the moment, his uprightness was not 
questioned. The developments, however, 
from the first were disastrous to his repu- 
tation; speculation with the property of 
others, and false entries, could be the work 
of no honest man. Mr. Fish is not en- 
titled to sympathy. 

The lesson of his career is one that has 
been feeded. Too often the law, in deal- 
ing with men of his position, has fallen 
short of justice; but we trust that, with his 
case, the precedent of equal responsibility 
for criminality, in all spheres of life, has 
been established. From the sentence 
passed upon Mr. Fish, we are led to be- 
lieve that justice will, in the end, be 
awarded the great culprit, Ferdinand Ward, 
and the probable culprit, William 8. Warner. 

If one swindler could be convicted upon 
the word and representation of another, 
the recent disclosures with regard to 
Warner, made by Ward, and confirmed by 
his letter books, check stubs, and canceled 
checks, would seem to prove the former’s 
complicity in the monstrous rascality that 
caused the failure of Grant & Ward, and of 
the Marine Bank. The disclosures, how- 
ever, coming as they do, from Ward, can 
only be said to indicate the rascality, and 
not to prove it. 

But the schedule, that has been drawn 
up by Ward, of the amounts alleged by 
him to have passed between Warner and 
himself, forms a peculiarly interesting 
chapter in the tale of swindling that the 
public has been trying to read for a year 
and more. Like many another financial 
romance, this tale seems to have its plot 
written between the lines. The plain story 
of the losses of the Marine Bank, of the 
Grant family, and of others whose confi- 
dence Ward had gained, has been told in 
the courts and reported in the newspapers ; 
but no one as yet bas read the passage that 
gives a clew to the huge sum of money, rep- 
resenting the aggregate of the losses, that, 
has mysteriously disappeared. 

Expert accountants have shown that the 
money Ward raised by his fictitious con- 
tracts was not lost in speculation, or, ut 
least, that no appreciable amount of it was. 
The only considerable amount of property, 
that may be held to represent a part of the 
losses, consists of the transfers made to 
Warner and Work by Ward on the eve of 
the latter’sfailure. But if Ward’s schedule 
is to be trusted, on the face of it we see 
that Warner realized nearly three million 
dollars on his loans to Ward ia the period 
of a year anda half; but as the amounts 
of the loans were often only indefinitely 
indicated by the term ‘ a certain sum 
of money,” while Ward’s payments 
to Warner named definitely the num- 
ber of dollars and cents, it is probable that 
Warner’s percentage of profit was really 
more than the apparent twenty per cent., 
and that the sum of profits received was 
much more than three million dollars. 

Ward’s schedule, of course, does not in- 
dicate what became of the property that 
remained in his own hands. It is doubtful 
if even Warner could prepare a schedule 
that would do this; for, through all the 
swindling operations that were carried on 

under che name of Grant & Ward, Ward 
seems to have been the only one, with the 
exception of James D. Fish, who had any 
idea of what was occurring. And yet his 
dupe—if Warner, in charity, is still to be 
so styled—has, to all appearances, come 
out of the financial fray rather better off 
than his master. The ‘‘ poor young man,’ 
who had failed as a stock broker, and wao 
went to Ferdinand Ward with some $15,- 
000 to invest, holds the deeds of Ward’s in- 
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Ward’s Brooklyn residence, and of other 
houses in New York and Brooklyn, in ad- 
dition to what we may suppose he retains 
of the profits on his loans to Ward, which 
is probably no inconsiderable sum. This 
real estate and money must represent a 
part of the property dishonestly gained by 
Ward. Time will prove tbis, and will, 
perhaps, make other interesting disclosures. 
In the meantime, itis a good thing for 
Ferdinand Ward to employ his time in 
Ludlow Street Jail in the preparation of 
such tabulated information as that in 
which he gives the details of his transac- 
tion with Warner. We wish now that he 
would indulge in some truthful reminis- 
cences concerning his own financial career. 
He has it in his power to write the auto- 
biography of one of the greatest swindlers 
of this age of financial blackguardism. 
einai SA eae 5 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


Hors is a complex mental exercise, in- 
volving the two elements of desire and ex- 
pectation, and fastening upon an anticipated 
good, either in the form of an evil to be 
averted, or in that of a positive good to be 
attained. Human life is largely the life of 
hope. No small part of our happiness 
springs from this source. Earth would be 
a joyless world if absolutely deprived of 
hope. Hope mitigates misfortune, relieves 
pain, soothes the pangs of sorrow, blesses 
childhood, strengthens manhood, comforts 
old age, imparts a good cheer to life, and 
makes it a much happier day than it other- 
wise would be. Let God be thanked that 
hope is both a possibility and a fact. 

The Christian hope does not stop with 
time, but looks beyond ‘nto that great 
future which succeeds death. The Chris- 
tian desires that it may be well with him 
there, and, as a hoper, expects that it will 
be. This hope attends him during his 
earthly pilgrimage; and as his sun goes 
down in death, it hails the future in sweet 
and cheerful anticipation. His religion is 
the religion of hope, and not of despair. 
It is his pleasure to live until his appointed 
time; and when God calls it is his pleasure 
to go. He accepts life, and he accepts 
death in hope. Such a fact in human ex- 
perience is alike a marvel and a glory. It 
makes man, even while here, a guest of the 
skies—in thought, an inhabitant and a 
singer of melodies in another world, 

The general authority for this hope is 
the Bible, and that only. It is the Bible 
that furnishes its premises, both as to the 
right to hope and as to the objects of 
hope. It is the Bible that brings life and 
immortality to light, and lands thought in 
that happy life where sin and sorrow are 
no more, and peace and joy fill the soul. 
It is the Bible that pierces the shades of 
death, and shines beyond death. It is the 
Bible that tells of Heaven, and speaks of 
that ‘‘far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory” which is to be the crown 
and the blessing of the Christian. It is the 
Bible that unveils the future, and lets the 
eye fall upon the inheritance which is in- 
corruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, and is reserved in Heaven for 
those who are the heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ. The Christian looks out 
from the Bible, and through the Bible, and 
depends upon its authority, when he pro- 
ceeds to the exercise of that hope which 
‘*maketh not ashamed.” He finds a glori- 
ous Heaven in this gracious and truth-tell- 
ing book, aud believes in the doctrine of 
Heaven; and, as to what Heaven is, he 
contents himself with that group of ideas 
which God has been pleased to give in the 
language of earth. As he sums up the 
whole picture, in all its varied and beaute- 
ous colors, his one conclusion is that 
Heaven is an infinitely desirable state in 
which tv spend one’s eternity, and that he 
who dies and goes to Heaven is greatly the 
gainer by a change of worlds. 

The specific ground of the Christian 
hope we find in the person, the offices, and 
the work of Christ, as set forth in the tes- 
timony which God has given of his Son. 
This is a world of sinners; and it is not by 
works of righteousness in the way of self- 
merit that any one obtains a title to aseat 
in Heaven. Heaven is the free and un- 
merited gratuity of God to asinner. The 
work of Christ as the mediator between 
God and men, and as the atoning and suf- 
fering Saviour, bearing our sins in his own 





body on the tree, and there suffering, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us 
to God, is the one exclusive basis of this 
gift. So the Bible says in hundreds of 
passages; and so the Christian hoper be- 
lieves, because the Bible says it. He is 
content with the doctrine of salvation by 
Christ, and hence builds his hope on Christ. 
He understands the poet’s language: 
“Christ, of all my hopes the ground.” 
Whatever speculation may say about the 
mystery of Christ’s person, or the mystery 
of bis work, the fact of salvation by Christ, 
of pardon, justification, sanctification, and 
eternal glory through him, and him only, 
is no subject of cavil or debate with the 
Christian hoper. He thoroughly believes 
in this fact, and, so believing, he rejoices 
** with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
He expects to spend his eternity in sing- 
ing the praises of him who bought him 
with his own blood. All his hopes of 
Heaven rest on what Christ has done for 
him, is doing, and will do. 


The guaranty of this hope we have in 
the promise of God through Christ. The 
thing promised is the salvation of Heaven; 
and the person to whom the promise is 
made is any one, in any age or country, 
and of whatever grade of personal guilt, 
who, at any time, while an inhabitant of 
earth, comes to Christ for this salvation, 
believing in him and believing on him, and 
exercising sincere repentance toward God. 
**God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Paul knew how to preach 
the Gospel; and, in reply to the greatest 
question ever asked or answered, he said to 
a trembling and heart-stricken sinner: 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” The Bible is a book 
of promises, and, in that book God has 
guaranteed eternal salvation to every one 
that does what Paul told the Philippian 
jailer to do. There is no uncertainty about 
the result when the condition of the prom- 
ise is complied with. Whatever else fails, 
God’s promise will not. His character, his 
power, his grace, and his providence are 
behind it, and will certainly make it good. 

And, in respect to the question of our 
compliance with the conditionof the 
promise, God does not call any one by 
name, and tell him in so many words whether 
he is a believer or not. He does not give 
to avy one an inner witness which has the 
authority ot direct inspiration. He leaves 
every one to determine this question for 
himself. The promise is made to the 
believer; und whether one is such or not, is 
a matter to be settled by his own personal 
consciousness, aided by the tests and helps 
which the Bible affords. Faith in Christ 
and love for Christ, with a life devoted to 
him as the natural sequel thereof, when the 
opportunity for such devotion exists, are 
not matters that lie above or below the 
plane of an intelligent self-observation. 
Men may know, witha reasonable certainty, 
yea, with an assurance that excludes all 
reasona)le doubt, whether they are believers 
in Christ or not; and hence they are ex- 
horted to examine themselves upon the 
point. The question is not so complicated 
as to preclude an answer. The Apostles 
answered it for themselves, and millions 
have done the same thing. No one should 
decline to accept the answer which his best 
judgment gives, or, for the purposes of 
hope, to assume its correctness. Itis a 
great mistake to keep this question forever 
in doubtful self-disputation, constantly 
raising it, but never deciding it. Decide it 
one way or the other. 

Let us ask each of our readers these 
questions: *‘Do you believe the Bible to 
be the Word of God? Do you there find 
the doctrine of salvation by Christ? Do 
you there read and believe the promise 
made to the believer in Christ? Do you, 
as the best opinion that you can form on 
the point, regard yourself as a believer in 
Christ?” These questions being answered 
in the affirmative, then Christian hope is in 
order as a logical necessity; and not to 
have it is to be illogical. Believe and obey 
the Word of God in respect to the plan of 
human salvation; and then, dismissing all 
doubts, proceed to the exercise of hope, 
even to the full assurance of hope. It is 
pertectly safe to expect what God says he 


heirship in Heaven upon the authority of | 
his Word. It is perfectly safe for one in 
thought to write his name in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life, and to assume that God has 
written it there, if he is ccascious of his 
own faith in ‘‘ the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” Why 
should the children of aking go mourning 
all their days? Why not cross the desert 
of life in hope of abetter life to come? God 
wants his people to live and die in hope, 
and has given them all the facilities for 
doing so. 
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THE TEN IRISH GIRLS. 


Tue people of the United States are be- 
yond all question a sagacious and brave 
people. They know how to anticipate 
and prevent danger; and if the danger 
actually comes upon them, they thea know 
how to take the bull by the horns, and fight 
the danger with true American pluck. 
They have withal a Congress just equal to 
themselves in this respect. 

A very conspicuous illustration of this 
statement has recently occurred in this 
city. It seems that ten Irish girls wanted 
to come to this country, hoping here to bet- 
ter their situation and make life easier; 
but, unfortunately for them, they had no 
money with which to pay the passage, 
and they were too anxious to come at 
once to wait for time to earn and save 
the necessary money. This was de- 
cidedly bad for them. It so happened, 
however, that there was a man in this 
country who wanted to employ just this 
number of girls, and who made a bargain 
with them, by which he agreed to advance, 
and did advance, their passage money, and 
in which they agreed to repay the money 
by a deduction of fifty cents from their 
weekly wages until the whole amount 
should be paid. 

Under this agreement the girls started 
for this country, and all things went on 
swimmingly with them until they landed 
in Castle Garden of this city; and then they 
unexpectedly ran their heads against the 
law of Congress forbidding the importa. 
tion of foreigners under contract to work 
im any part of the United States. There 
they were in Castle Garden, and there they 
were detained under the new law against 
imported contract labor, enacted by the 
last Congress. The authorities in some 
way got wind of their bargain, and put the 
law in force, and suddenly dashed all their 
hopes. This law imposes a fine of a thous- 
and dollars on any person who brings, or 
in any way assists in bringing, into the 
United States, any foreign laborer who. has 
made a contract to work here after his or 
her arrival, and makes it a crime for any 
master of a vessel knowingly to bring such 
persons to this country. Foreign laborers, 
unless they happen to be Chinamen, may 
come without any restraint, if they do so 
without any previous contract as to their 
work when they get here; but, if they make 
any such contract, then their coming is for- 
bidden. So reads the law of Congress. 

We have several times expressed our 
opinion of this law, and*have seen no occa- 
sion to change it. We regard the legisla- 
tion as one of the silliest and most stupid 
enactments that ever found a place in the 
statute book of the nation. It is in this 
respect a fit supplement to our anti-Chinese 
law. The theory of the law, if it has brains 
euough to have a theory, is to prevent the 
competition of foreign labor with wage- 
earners at home; and this is a proposition 
to regulate the rate of wages here by de- 
creasing the supply of labor in this market. 
If the idea is good at all, then all foreign 
laborers should be excluded, and not sim- 
ply those who come under contract. The 
truth, however, is that there is no excess of 
labor in the market of the United States, 
and never has been; that one of the great 
demands of this country is for labor to 
develop its resources, and that such will 
continue to be the fact for years and years 
to come, and that one of the reasons for 
our rapid growth in population and wealth 
consists in the fact that we have received a 
large immigration of laborers from foreign 
countries. They have come here by thous- 
ands and tens of thousands, already fitted fo 
work; and the general idea hitherto has 
been that this was really of great service to 
our industrial system. We believe the 








Now, for Congress, in these circum- 
stances, to pass any law against the intro- 
duction of foreign labor, or attempt to re- 
strict it in any way, is the sheerest nonsense 
in the world. And, as to the wages-ques- 
tion, what we have to say is that it should 
be left to take care of itself under the gen- 
eral law of supply and demand. It will do 
so under this law much more wisely and 
safely than it can under any law enacted 
by Congress. We regard the law of Con- 
gress us simply a quack nostrum for a pre- 
tended evil that does not exist, enacted to 
catch the votes of a set of moon-struck 
labor-reformers, whose silliness is very well 
expressed in the law. 
shee 


PRIVILEGE AND OBLIGATION. 


Joun tells us that our fellowship is with 

the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. 

This is an announcement of great honor 

and privilege. It tells of intimate friend- 

ship, confidence and partnership with God. 

There are many foreshadowings and illus- 
trations of the truth in the Old Testament. 
Enoch walking with God, speaks of the in- 

timacy and fellowship between God and bis 
beloved follower of those far-off days. To 
be the disciple of any eminent and good 
man is a privilege. To be his daily com- 
panion and walk with him, and be taken into 
his confidence is a privilege that any one of 

us might covet. What fellowship there 
must have been between God and Enoch! 

Who can tellit? What high and holy con- 
verse must have passed between them. No 
doubt the theme of creation and redemp- 
tion made up a large part of the matter of 
their conversation. For three hundred 
years the fellowship continued on the earth, 
and, without doubt, it has not been sus- 
pended in Heaven. Nor was the pleasure 
on Enoch’s side alone; for we read that the 
patriarch had this testimony: that ‘he 
pleased God.” God was a delight to his 
soul, and he was a pleasure to God. In 
later times we have the story of Abraham, 
who was styled the “friend of God.” 
Abraham was taken into God’s confidence 
to such an extent that when God was about 
to destroy Sodom and Gomorrah, he paused, 
and said: ‘* Shall I hide from Abraham that 
thing which I do?” That, indeed, was a tesi- 
mony to the high regard in which he was 
held by the Lord. Among other of the 
patriarchs this same kind of intimacy 
existed. Noah, Daniel and Job are men- 
tioned as being intimate in their fellowship 
with God; so intimate, indeed, that he said 
even their prayers would not avail in a cer- 
tain case. It is a great thought that man 
should be the friend of God; but that he 
should be the intimate and contidant of 
Jehovah is a truth that, but for the Word of 
God, which bears witness to the truth of it, 
no man would fora moment presume to 
think. God as ourCreator, Redeemer, and 
even our Father, is not so striking a fact. 
In all these relations there is a certain 
something that suggests awe and reverence, 
rather than close companionship. Even 
the filial relation, when God is the Father, 
is one in which a certain reverential dis- 
tance is proper. But when God takes us 
into close fellowship with himself, and calis 
us friends, it isa thought that may well call 
out from us the greatest wonder. 

If God revealed himself as the friend of 
his people in Old Testament times, it is 
much more freely set forth in the New 
Testament. Just before Jesus went away 
he said to his disciples: ‘* Henceforth I call 
you no more servants, but friends.” He 
had, earlier in his ministry, distinguished 
John the Baptist by calling him ‘* the 
friend of the bridegreom.” ‘‘ Ye are my 
friends.” Certainly this is the highest title 
he could bestow upon them. Do we rfe- 
ceive it? Have we appropriated it, and do 
we rejoice in it? And are we striving to 
be worthy of it? To have fellowship with 
the Father and with the Son is the saints’ 
highest privilege. Few, we fear, get be- 
yond the apprehension of mere redemption 
relation to God, and fewer still get into the 
eomfort of an experimental koowledge of 
the fatherhood of God. It is only an elect 
few who seem to have taken Abraham’s 
and Eooch’s and Daniel’s and Noah’s, and 
Job’s place under New Testament condi- 
tions, and become the friends of God. And 
yet this is for all of us. Alas! that wedonot 
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enjoyment, or esthetic spiritual joy only. 
It involves obligation. ‘‘ Ye are wy friends 
if ye do whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Of the conspicuous friends of God 


mentioned in his Word they were all de-. 


voted servants as well. They were chosen 
for great service. Whosoever is the friend 
of God must be a “‘ worker together with” 
him. Friendship or fellowship is a great 
privilege; but it involves great obligation, 
aud we would with the apostle urge our 
readers no’ to ‘‘ receive this grace of God in 
vain,” but walk worthy of this high call- 
ing, both in all manner of godliness and 
holy conversation, but in utter and entire 
consecration. The friends of Jesus Christ 
cannot be the friends of this world, for this 
world is the enemy of Christ. The se- 
quence of friendship with God is far-reach- 
ing, and is worth while the careful study 
of every earnest Christian. 
——_- —_ 


OUR DEAD SOLDIERS. 


ApsutTant-GeygraL Drom, about a year 
ago, directed Mr. J. W. Kirkley, an experi- 
enced statistician in his office, to make a 
careful record of the number of deaths that 
occurred in the Union forces during the 
War of the Rebellion. The result of the 
investigation made shows, as nearly as can 
be ascertained, a total of 9,853 deaths of 
commissioned officers, and 349,913 deaths of 
enlisted men, making an aggregate of 359,- 
496, from April 15th, 1861, to the period 
when the War was ended and the volun- 
teers were mustered out of the service. 
Mr. Kirkley’s statistical table presents the 
result in the following form: 








Oficers. Men, Aggregate. 

Killed or died of wounds.6,865 108,678 110,088 
Died of disease........... 2,795 21,791 224,586 
Drowned, ......6-ceeeceeee 106 4,885 4,944 
Other accidental ceaths,. 142 8,972 4,114 
Murdered, ......ccceecesee BT 45T 524 
Killed after capture...... 14 86 106 
Comaiutted suicide....... 26 865 891 
Breonted...........ceeeees —--- 267 267 
Executed by enemy...... 4 60 64 
Died from sunstroke..... 5 808 818 
Other known causes...... 62 1,972 2,084 
Causes not stated,....... 28 12,093 12,121 
BOARS... 00 ccceccce cece 9,684 349,914 859,496 


This does not include the deaths among 
sailors who were employed in the Navy; 
but does, as we suppose, include the 29,498 
Union soldiers who died as captives in 
Southern prisons. It is estimated that 
about 2,500,000 men in all served in the 
Union Army for longer or shorter periods 
during the War; and, according to this es- 
timate, the proportion of deaths was about 
one and a half inten. This takes no ac- 
count of the deaths which occurred in the 
Confederate armies. With these deaths 
the aggregate would probably exceed seven 
hundred thousand. It is true that many of 
these deaths would have occurred if there 
had been no war, and equally true that the 
large rate of mortality was due to the War. 
The country, in both sections, was, during 
those terrible years of conflict, rapidly 
using up and destroying its fighting men, 
and at the same time contracting an enor- 
mous indebtedness, the Confederate portion 
of which has not been paid, and never will 
be. 
The people of the United States, in the 
ceremonies and services of Decoration Day, 
and the Government also, in its pension 
system, have shown that neither our dead 
nor living soldiers are forgotten. They 
alike fought in the cause of their country, 
and are entitled to all the honors bestowed 
upon them, The struggle was an awful 
one; and yet, in the circumstances, it 
seemed unavoidable. May its parallel 
never come again! It settled a question in 
regard to the Constitution of the United 
States, and the nature of the Union formed 
under it, which had long been in debate, 
and which, as we trust, will remain settled 
for all time tocome. The price of the set- 
tlement was costly, yet not too much so if 
the result could not have been otherwise 


gained. = 
Editorial Notes, 


Mz, Hewnr C. Rovinson, of Hartford, girded 
up bis loins at the Yale Alumni dinner for a 
bold stroke which, so far as we can learn, when 
it was made amounted to the assertion of his 
opinion that the Alumni do not like the clerical 
management of the college, and that no more 
money will be forthcoming until they are satis- 
fied. Considering the breadth and depth of the 











golden streams which have flowed into the Yale 
treasury through Mr. Robinson and his friends, 
this declaration may be allowed to pass asa 
notification from a set of gentlemen who 
have contributed little or nothing to their 
Alma Mater that, like the Marchioness of Derry 
in the song, ‘‘ as they began they mean to keep 
on.” We are not disposed to meet this discus- 
sion as to the Yale Corporation with a bucket of 
cold water, and much less with evasive or tem- 
porizing replies. On the contrary, it has now 
gone so far that it will have to go further, and is 
not likely to rest until some master hand takes 
it up and closes the argument, as Professor 
Kingsley did in his day against Mr. Darling. As 
matters now stand in the college it is extremely 
difficult to comprehend what all this noise means, 
It is agreed on all hands that Yale has made 
the most of a little, She has outrun 
her means every yearin service, and sustains, 
on the zeal of her Faculties, an establishment 
that is out of all proportion to her funds, The 
gentlemen who utter themselves have nothing 
to say as to the curriculum, nor the inner disci- 
pline of the university, and they have nothing to 
say about Greek. In fact their standing in 
court is marvelously like that of complainants 
without a complaint, who are there vaguely to 
keep up a grumble, We suspect that, if forced 
into articulate speech, their trouble would be a 
fear that some one elas is getting ahead, rather 
than that Yale is falling behind. The most defi- 
nite cbarge that has thus far emerged in audi- 
ble form is, clericalism in the Corporation. As 
to the general principle of ministerial ac- 
tivity in education, we do not know what 
ministers are good for in the world if 
they are not to be trusted in the direction of 
education. The world has amassed a good deal 
of experience on this point, and it will be long 
before the conviction will be changed that the 
ministers are, on the whole, the best class of 
people to be entrusted with a prominent influence 
in this matter. If business enterprise is what 
is needed at Yule, the history of the Theo- 
logical Seminary would indicate where to look 
for it. The Theological Department on its 
present footing is the youngest of all, but it is 
better housed, better equipped and funded than 
any other. Its clerical managers have, the 
past year, secured a further endowment of $150,- 
000 to provide what is required to support them 
on the present basis, with a small balance for 
progress, Oonsidering the facts and the history, 
it is rather late to discover that ministers make 
poor presidents, and do not know how to con- 
struct and govern colleges; and the United 
States—East and West, North and South—is a 
poor country to collect the proof of that propo- 
sition in. 





Wuiie we deplore the evils connected with 
college athletics, we must acknowledge, never- 
theless, that they have in some ways a salutary 
influence upon college life. There is a certain 
moral discipline enforced upon those actually 
participating in the sports that is not without 
its effect upon the college at large. The months 
that are spent in “training” are marked by 
regularity of habits, by temperance and self- 
denial, and by strict obedience to the necessary 
regulations of athletic life. This restraint is 
usually and very naturally rewarded by victory, 
and the colleges, therefure, have come to believe 
in and insist upon the most stringent moral dis- 
cipline. The season just ended has afforded 
some good illustrations of the effect that this 
discipline seems to have upon success in athletic 
contests. It is well known, for example, that 
there was much insubordination among the mem- 
bers of the Yale crew that was defeated at New 
London last week, Because they were a veteran 
crew, and one that was victorious a year ago, 
they were quite tou confident of a second victory ; 
and their confidence begot a distaste for disci- 
pline. Although their restiveness under the 
Winter's training was not accompanied by any 
indulgence or excesses in their habits of life, we 
we are assured, nevertheless, that their disregard 
of the necessity of obedience to those authorized 
to direct them was the primal cause of their 
defeat last Friday. On the other hand, Harvard 
has maintained during the year her established 
reputation for strict discipline ; and to this, we 
believe, she owes, almost entirely, her success 
in boating and, very largely, her success in 
base ball. An example of the strict discipline 
of the ball nine has come to our notice. It 
seems that, after Harvard had won so many vic- 
tories in ball that the college championship was 
practically within her grasp, a member of the 
nine, as the Harvard phrase runs, ‘‘ went off on 
a bat.” When Captain Winslow heard of the 
spree, he expelled the man at once from the 
nine, and the college has since denied him the 
prize that is customarily awarded each member 
of the victorious nine; and the man is in dis- 
grace. While we have heard no reflections on 
the discipline of the ball nine at Yale this year, 
it is yet undoubtedly true that Yale in her 
athletics has much to learn from Harvard in 
this matter of discipline. 





We wish that the public interested in the ad- 
ministration of the New York Oustom House 
were sure that Mr. Edward L. Hedden will make 





as good a Collector as Judge Robertson, who 
closes his term with the respect and confidence 
of every body. Mr. Cleveland has made no 
appointment that is more open to suspicion 
than this. The Collectorship, like. the Post- 
office, is an office of great prominence and 
power, and it ought not to be in the hands of an 
inefficient man, who will use it or allow it to be 
used for political purposes. The President is 
fully committed to the policy of administration 
of office on business principles, and why he 
should have appointed as Collector a man whose 
fitness and qualifications for the position have 
yet to be proved, and who seems to be the 
special choice of such a politician as Hubert O, 
Thompson, it is hard to say. The President’s 
most ardent supporters are disappointed in the 
outcome of the long search for a proper nom- 
inee. The New York Times, which is not more 
severe in criticising the selection than other 
New York journals, says: 

‘Into the most important office, outside of the 

Cabinet, which the President has been called upon 
to fill, he has put a man not only almost unknown to 
the business community of this city, and absolutely 
unheard of outside of New York, but, so far as he is 
known, @ man who represents Mr. Hubert O. 
Thompson and nothing else. In our opinion, the 
President has been grossly imposed upon. If itis 
his purpose to reorganize the customs service in 
this city, and to put it upon a reformed basis, we 
cannot conceive how a person of Mr Hedden’s cali- 
ber, antecedents, and alliances can materially assist 
him in the execution of that purpose. It is to be 
feared rather that the President will ha: e occasion 
before the Fal] campaign is over to put a restraining 
hand upon the political zeal of some of the customs 
servants in this city, andto cudgel away from the 
public trough, under the respectable Mr. Hedden’s 
very eyes, some unworthy and most offensive par- 
tisans.” 
When Hubert O. Thompson champions a cause 
it naturally falls under suspicion, and Mr. Hed- 
den will have the eyes of a vigilant public upon 
him during the first year of his term. If his 
course in office does not justify the confidence 
expressed in him by the President, a way to a 
better appointment will be opened when the 
Senate meets. 





Tue tneological public have been perplexed, 
somewhat, by the comments that have appeared 
upon the recent examinations at the Andover 
Seminary. The reports given in the secular 
papers have not been remarkably clear, though 
they have made it plain that some decided posi- 
tions are taken by one or two of the professors 
on the absolute infallibility of the Bible, and 
upon the condemnation of all men for deeds 
done in the body. What those positions are, 
precisely, the public would be glad to know. 
From ali we can learn, the reports have been 
made up largely from the answers of the gradu- 
ating class, some of whom seemed to have been 
frightened by the presence of a large number of 
keen and eager examiners from the clerical as- 
sociations of Massachusetts. At any rate, they 
are reported as saying some rather preposter- 
ous things. The point that seems to have at- 
tracted most attention was the alleged impossi- 
bility of regeneration without a knowledge of 
the “‘ historic Christ,” which means, if it means 
anything definite, the Jesus of Nazareth. As 
only a small fraction of mankind have thus far 
had this knowledge, it follows that regeneration 
has been an impossibility, not only to infants 
and idiots, and other moral incapables, but to 
the masses of heathen, both in Pagan and 
Christian lands. Even Abraham and the other 
patriarchs, according to some of these young 
theologians, were compelled to wait tiil the next 
world before they could receive such a knowledge 
of the “‘ historic Christ” as was sufficient to en- 
able them *‘ to believe unto righteousness.” It 
is hardly fair to ascribe such opiuions to any of 
the professors, still less to involve them all in 
speculations to which, as is well known, some 
of them are strongly opposed. We hear again 
threats of an appeal to the civil courts. The 
puerility of such opposition is manifest enough. 





Some of the moat staid and conservative of 
the up-town churches of this city have been of 
late quietly engagingin various ‘‘ new methods.” 
At the Baptist Church of the Epiphany, Dr. 
Elder's, on Madison Avenue and Sixty-fourth 
Street, an afternoon service has been held to 
gather in persons strolling to and from Cen- 
tral Park, Young men of the congregation dis- 
tribute hand-bills on the street, personally invit- 
ing the passers-by to enter, and a large congre- 
gation is gathered of other than regular at- 
tendants. “The service is largely musical, but 
there is an earnest and pointed, though brief, 
sermon. The success of the movement is sug- 
gestive. It is found that the methods which 
have been effective in down-town mission work 
thay be successfully employed in the more 
aristocratic neighborhoods. It also indicates that 
the miscellaneous multitude can be gathered into 
church edifices. It has sometimes looked as if 
“ aggressive” work among the ‘‘ unchurched” 
masses could be done only in tent meetings 
or gatherings in secular halls. It has almost 
appeared as if as soon asa house was formally 
dedicated to Jehovah, it became vain to expect 
that the Lord would bring the “‘ myltitude” into 


it. But cannot every Christian work which can 
be done in a theater building or a tent be done, 
also, in a church edifice? And the success of such 
meetings suggests new questions as to the 
necessity of closing church edifices in the Sum- 
mer months. Of course, when the ordinary at- 
tendants are absent from the city, the ordinary 
routine of services must be modified, and, per- 
haps, entirely suspended. But may not these 
weeks be atime for an entirely different class 
of services? If, when the regular congrega- 
tion scatters,a new corps of workers is em- 
ployed, and an entirely different system of labor 
is entered upon, the Summer congregation may 
be as large as the Winter assemblies, and much 
good may be done which has not been accom- 
plished by the usual methods, 





A very good law regulating the subject of 
marriage has recently been enacted by the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania. One of its provisions 
is that no persons shall be joined in marriage 
without a license obtained from the clerk of the 
designated court in the county in which the 
marriage is to be celebrated, the fee for which is 
fifty cents, and that any person who, in the 
absence of such license, performs the marriage 
ceremony, or who is an attesting witness thereto, 
shall forfeit the sum of one hundred dollars, to 
be paid into the county treasury. Another pro- 
vision is that all persons applying for licenses 
shall be examined under oath as to their age and 
residence, and that, if they are under the age of 
twenty-one years, the application for license 
must be accompanied by the consent of their 
parents or guardians, personally given to the 
license clerk, or certified to in writing by the 
parents or guardians duly acknowledged before 
a notary public, whose fee for taking the ac- 
knowledgment is to be fifty cents. The object 
of this provision is to prevent improper mar- 
riages by minors. Similar provisions of law have 
long existed in the New England States; and 
they ought to exist in every state of the Union. 
One of the fruitful sources of unhappy married 
lives, often resulting in applications for divorce, 
is found in the manner in which the marriage 
contract is too often made and carried out, 
The law just enacted in Pennsylvania seeks to 
interpose obstacles to hasty, improper, and fool- 
ish marriages, and thereby to supply, to some 
degree, a preventive remedy, without any unjust 
or oppressive interference with freedom of 
action in entering into such contracts, The 
marriage contract is so important tv society 
that law has a perfect right to subject it to such 
regulations as are demanded by the general 
good, 





Tue article of Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, entitled 
“Two Years of Civil Service Reform,” and pub- 
lished in the North American Review for July, 
sets forth the facts in connection with this 
reform under the law of Congress. The new 
system went into operation on the 16th of July, 
1883, and, since that period, more than 11,000 
persons have been examived in different parts of 
the Union ; and out of this number about 2,600 
have been appointed from the list of those 
graded highest, originally for a probationary 
period of six months. The classified service to 
which competitive examinations are applicable 
embraces 5,650 places in the different depart- 
ments at Washington, 5,600 places in the postal 
service, and 2,600 places in the customs service— 
making an aggregate of 13,250 such places. 
This furnished a field broad enough fairly to 
test the practical working of the system. The 
number of probationary appointees who failed 
to secure permanent appointments in the Wash- 
ington departments was 2 out of each 109, and 
of the more than 500 persons there appointed, 
only three have been removed in the course of a 
whole year. So far as the system has been tried, 
the result has been good and only yood. ,It has 
given to the Government a competent and trust- 
worthy class of subordinate officials, who have 
been about equally divided between the two 
great parties of the country. Such are some of 
the facts set forth by Mr. Eaton; and, in the 
light of them, his conclusion is that ‘'‘ the new 
system is permanently established,” and, as he 
thinks, will in the end be ‘a victory for the 
people standing for principle over the politicians 
grasping for spoils.” Public sentiment 1s ur- 
questionably in favor of the system, and, if the 
Democrats now in power were to prove false to 
it, they would certainly go out of power at the 
next Presidential election. President Cleveland 
can make no greater mistake than to violate his 
own pledges on this subject, or show a practical 
lukewarmness in regard to it. We have seen no 
evidence that such is his intention. 





PRESIDENT OLEVELAND is reported as having 
said that he intended so to conduct his adminis- 
tration of the Government that the colored 
voters of the country would have no good rea- 
son for not being Democrats, and votirg with 
the Democratic Party, so far as the mere ques- 
tion of race or color is concerned, If he has 
formed such a resolution, we are heartily glad 
of it, and shall be especially glad if he can so 
influence the Democratic Party, particularly in 
the Southern States, that there will really be no 





difference between it and the Republican Party 
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as to the question of Negro rights and privileges, 
and that, so far as the two parties differ in 
principles and policy, the difference will relate 
to other matters than race distinctions, This is 
just what ought to be true of both parties; and 
when it shall become true as a matter of fact, 
the Negro problem will safely and rightly settle 
itself by the force of natural causes, without 
being made the sub‘ect of party strife at elec- 
tions. Allthat should be asked for the Negro 
in the way of rights and privileges is just what 
should be asked forthe white man ; nomore and 
no less; and when the Democracy of this coun- 
try shall honestly and thoroughly adopt this 
doctrine, then there will be no reason why a 
Negro, because he isa Negro, should not be a 
Democrat and vote the Democratic ticket. We 
hope that the President has formed the purpose 
attributed to him, and that, as President, he will 
act upon it, and also that he will succeed in 
changing the past attitude of the Democratic 
Party toward the colored people of this country. 
The success of such an effort would make his 
administration alike useful and memorable. 





Tue Supply Bill passed by the legislature of 
this state, as it came into the hands of Gover- 
nor Hill for consideration, appropriated nearly 
one million dollars for various items specified 
in the bill, The Governor, though approving 
of the bill for the most part, vetoed items in it 
to the aggregate amount of more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand dollars, The con- 
stitution of the state clothes the Governor with 
power thus to deal with appropriation bills. He 
may veto any items which he does not approve, 
while giving legal effeet to those which he does 
approve. New York was the first state to adopt 
this system; and, since its adoption by this 
state a few years ago, the principle has been in- 
corporated into the constitutions of sixteen of 
the states which compose the Union. It ought 
to be adopted in every state; and the Constitu- 
tion of the Unite1 States should be so altered 
as to give the President the same power in re- 
spect to appropriation bills passed by Congress, 
The principle, so far as tried by the states, has 
been found to work exceedingly well; and there 
is no reason why it would not work just as well 
in the General Government. Whether in the 
state or the nation, it is calculated to prevent a 
good deal of jobbery, in the interests of the 
general public. Appropriations that ought not 
to be made are often tacked upon those that 
ought to be made; and if the Governor or the 
President, as the case may be, must veto the 
whole or approve the whole, then he has no 
power to discriminate between different items, 
If, on the other hand, he can thus discriminate, 
then he can restrain bad legislation without 
prejudice to that which is good. The fact that 
sixteen states have already followed the example 
set by this state shows alike the practicability 
and utility of the partial veto, 





Arter eight years of most honorable diplo- 
matic residence abroad, James Russell Lowell is 
welcomed to his native country by the people 
and the poets. No representative of America 
was ever before so hospitably entertained 
abroad, or so generally or more justly respected 
at home. In England the nobles and the work- 
ingmen were alike his friends ; with us, there is 
no one who is not proud to call him ours. His 
first appearance since his return to this coun- 
try was at the Harvard Commencement las, 
week. The scholar, and the poet, and the 
statesman, to whom all England listened 
when he spoke of Fielding, of Coleridge, of 
Gray, and on Democracy, talked gracefully and 
lovingly to his friends in Cambridge. There he 
was “at home.” Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his 
characteristic after-dinner verses, made this 
reference to his friend: 


* By what deep magic, what alluring arts, 
Our truthful James led captive British hearts, 
Whether his shrewdness made their statesmen 
halt, 
Or if his learning found their dons at fault, 
Or if his virtue was a strange surprise, 
Like honest Yankees we can simply guess; 
England herself will be the first to claim 
Her only conqueror since the Norman came.” 


But no poet has sung so touching a ‘* Welcome” 
as our venerable Whittier, whose poem we copy 
from The Literary World: 


“‘ Take our bands, dear Russell Lowell; 
Our hearts are al] thy own; 
To-day we bid thee welcome, 
Not for ourselves alone. 


“In the long years of thy absence 
Some of us have grown old, 
And some have passed the portals 
Of the Mystery untold. 


‘< For the Bands that cannot clasp thee, 
For the voices that are dumb, 
For each and all I bid thee 
A grateful welcome home ! 


* For Cedarcroft’s sweet singer 
To the ninefold Muses dear; 





Set the old and tender story 
Of the lorn Evangeline ; 


“and for him the three-hilled city 
Shall hold in memory long, 
Whose name is the hint and token 
Of the pleasant Fields of Song! 


“For the old friends unforgotten, 
For the young thou hast not known, 
I speak their heart-warm greeting ; 
Come back and take thy own! 


“From Engiand’s royal farewells, 

And honors fitly paid, 
Come back, dear Russell Lewell, 
To Elmwood’s waiting shade! 


“ Come home with all the garlands 
That crown of right thy head. 
I speak for comrades living, 
I speak for comrades dead ! 





Senator SueRMan has just been stating to the 
people of Oregon his oft-repeated theory in re- 
gard to the silver question. He does not be- 
lieve in the eighty-five-cent silver dollar, which 
the Government is now coining, but would so 
change the law as to make the silver dollar equal 
in bullion value to the gold dollar, by increasing 
the quantity of silver in it, and then coin both 
kinds of dollars on an equal basis, and with 
equal legal-tender power in the discharge of con- 
tracts. This is a very pretty idea to talk abouw 
and no man can state it better than Senator 
Sherman. It is, moreover, an honest idea, and 
in this respect much better than the silver law 
of 1878. The Senator, however, does not well 
consider a very important factor in the silver 
problem, growing out of the fact that the price 
of silver is fluctuating in the general market of 
the world, and, hence, that it is impossible to 
establish any coinage ratio of value between 
silver and gold that would continuously and 
permanently represent the state of this market. 
That which would be the right amount of silver 
for a silver dollar to-day, may, six months hence, 
be too much or too little, Unless the Sen- 
ator can invent some process by which the silver 
market would be made uniform, his solution of 
the silver problem is not a practicalone, The 
only way in which even the bi-metalists claim 
that such uniformity can be attained, is by get- 
ting the lea diag commercial nations of the earth to 
agree upon a fixed ratio ofvalue between the two 
metals, and then to’coin both on an equal basis, 
There is not the faintest prospect of any such 
agreement, and no certainty of success, even if 
the agreement were made, The Government of 
the United States, acting alone, is absolutely 
powerless to realize the senator’s idea, The 
idea may do for a speech, but, as a practical and 
working idea, it is very far from solving the 
silver probl It depends on conditions that 
do not now exist, and of whose existence in the 
future we see no prospect, ‘The better way, in- 
deed the only safe course, is for the Government 
to stop its coinage of silver dollars. 








Tux political complexion of the Senate of the 
United States, for the first two years of Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration, may now be 
considered practically settled. There is but 
one more Senator to be elected to the upper 
branch of the Forty-ninth Congress—one from 
Oregon ; and since the legislature of this state is 
Republican, it will undoubtedly elect a Republi- 
can Senator. The Senate will then consist of 
forty-two Republicans, if we count Mahone and 
Riddleberger on that side, to thirty-four Demo- 
crates; showing a Republican majority of eight, 
The House of Representatives in the Forty-ninth 
Congress will be Democratic. Neither party, 
for the next two years, will be able to have its 
own way in Congress; and the President, in his 
appointments to office, will be subject to the 
consent and approval of a Republican Senate, 
As to the political control of the Senate in the 
Fiftieth Congress, which covers the last two 
years of President Cleveland's term, there is at 
present no absolute certainty on either side ; but 
the probabilities are that the majority will be 
Republican, The terms of sixteen Republican 
and of nine Democratic Senators will expire in 
March, 1877; and, considering the states from 
which these Senators come, and also the present 
Republican majority in the Senate, the chances 
arein favor of the continuance of Republican 
ascendency in the Senate by at least a smal) 
majority. Republicans certainly have an equal 
chance with the Democrats in securing the 
majority in the next House of Representatives, 
to be elected in 1886. The prospect, on the 
whole, is that Democracy will not have complete 
control of the Government at any time during 
the term of President Cleveland; and this we 
regard as fortunate for the country. Republi- 
cans lost the last Presidential election by s mis- 
take in nomination ; and it 1 to be hoped that 
they will profit thereby when the time comes for 
another election. The party is not dead, by any 
means, and its principles are not dead. 





.-»eThe prefect of Rome has renewed his 
order forbidding the procession of the Catholic 
Church on the streets of the eternal city. This, 
together with the fact that the corner-stone of 
the immense Victor Emanuel monument on the 





Capitol was laid amid great enthusiasm of the 
people, has aroused the clerical press. The 
Osservatore Romano went so far as to say that 
every conscientious and reasonable man must 
recognize the fact that the condition of the 
Pope is now an object of scorn ‘and derision 
(ludibrio ed una assurdita).' Recently a con- 
course of German pilgrims were at the Vatican, 
and read an address tothe Pope. In this Leo 
XIII was called Peter, and the faithful stated 
that he was now in the bondage of Herod. 
It is certainly a strange captivity, when the cap- 
tor can be visited and addressed in this manner 
in his own resident city. When this address was 
read the Pope was surrounded by fifteen cardi- 
nals, thirty bishops and archbishops and a full 
royal pageant, 


. If the Unity had got ita information from 
our columns, and not from those of a contempo- 
rary, it would not so outrageously misrepresent 
us as it does in the sentence: 

“Thereupon THE INDEPENDENT addressed a cir- 

cular to all the pastors of all the prominent Protest- 
ant churches in the city, asking if their churches 
were chiefly aristovratic social clubs, as the Post 
charged,and upon the negative answers received 
from a largenumber of ministers bases its argu- 
ment.” 
We gave columns to the analysis of the letters, 
explaining them as fully as was possible, and 
stating what the questions were ; but we give the 
latter once more: 

1, Is the attendance of workingmen at your 
charch specially encouraged ? 

2. What proportion of your church and congrega- 
tion is composed of workingmen ? 

8. What is the character of the neighborhood of 
your church ? 

4. Do you find much indifference or hostility to 
Christianity among workingmen ? 

6, Is the alleged alienation of workingmen from 
Christianity increasing, in your judgment ? 


-+.-[t seoms that the Pope has at last ap- 
pointed Dr, Walsh of Maynooth to the vacant 
Archbishopric of Dublin. He was the Home 
Rule candidate, but was opposed by the English 
Catholics, It is declared by some that the Pope 
evidently was influenced by threats that Irish 
loyalty to Rome would not be proof against the 
dissatisfaction which would be caused by the 
appointment of one who might be supposed to 
represent other political ideas than their own. 
It is an interesting question whether the Roman- 
ism of the Irish is not in great part a detestation 
for Protestant England. 


..+»We read that, on the recent class day at 
the Dunkard Normal School in Huntingdon, 
Pa., instead of having a ‘‘ class supper,” etc., as 
is the genera] usage in high scholastic circles, 
the members of the senior class met in the 
chapel, and held a religious meeting, each one 
giving an account of his religious experience 
during the four years spent in the institution. 
We will not say that this is the only proper way 
of observing a “class day,” but performances 
are reported from some quarters which were 
certainly leas commendable, 


.. The Jewish Advocate gives another argu- 
ment for the Saturday half-holiday movement. 
It says: 

“Our merchants and storekeepers doubtiess fixed 
on that day as the one most convenient for them- 
selves; but it has special claims on Jewishsympathy, 
nevertheless, Many a hard-working clerk and saljes- 
woman, who has lamented that poverty and hard 
necessity have compelled the non observance of the 
Sabbath, will now have at least a part of the day to 
devote to religion.” 

No man isa true Christian who will not admit 
the force of this consideration. 


. ..A man waa recently tried at Sing Sing, in 
this state, for profanity in the public streets, 
and the jury found that he had committed no 
offense against the laws of the state. It seems 
that the legislature has repealed the provision 
of the Penal Code which made profanity a crime 
against society. The repealing statute ought 
itself to be repealed, A man has no more right 
to outrage the sense of social decency by pro- 
fanity in the street than he has to do so by ap 
pearing there in the state of nudity. 


....The celebration of ‘‘ Emancipation Day,” 
(June 19th) by the colored people of Texas, 
was significant in that the whites co-operated in 
the ceremonies of the day in many places. They 
made speeches, listened to speeches, and partook 
of banquets in company with their colored 
brethren. It would seem that there are indica- 
tions, in Texas, at least, of the solution of the 
Southern social problem, and that, too, under 
favor of a Democratic administration, 


-».-Having obtained a copy of the law passed 
by the recent legislature, imposing a tax on col- 
lateral inheritances, we find that no tax is laid 
on bequests to ‘* the societies, corporations and 
institutions now exempted by law from tax- 
ation.” This demands a modification of the 
criticisms on the measure which we made in a 
recent issue. 


..--Mrs, Dudley, the would-be murderess of 
Rossa, who has been locked up in jail since last 
February, complains bitterly of the delay in 
bringing her to trial. What she wants is to be 








tried for the offense charged against her. We 
think it about time that her wish in this respect 
was gratified. 


. -Buddensickism !ast week received a severe 
and well-merited rebuke from Recorder Smyth 
in the sentence of Buddensiek to ten pm 
the state prison, and to pay phveet ere Baudred 
dollars. The builders of 
take warning from this inateuative ll <a 


...-Denis Kearney thinks that, on the whole, he 
would be willing to be the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of California, the Demo- 
crate should very politely invite bim to take this 

tion, He ay not fhee anxious about the 

matter, but is just wil 

.. The trustees of Union College have elected 
the Rev. Dr. Duryea, of Boston, to the Presi- 
dency of that College. Dr. Duryea is one of Re 
strong men in the ministry of this coun 
as we cannot doubt, would make an al a 
effi cient college president, 


READING NOTICES. 


Sootnine anD Heating, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known 








Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
ELECTRIC DUMB-BELL. 
A Dumb-bell for Muscula: 
Exercise, 

AN ELECTRO - MAGNETIC BAT 


TERY vor MEDICAL USE. 
™ This is the only ma- 
chine where 
Muscular Kxercise 
—AND-- 








Can go on at the 
same time. 
Send for Circular, or 
call at 


168 WEST 34th ST., 
New York, 
-AQENTS WANTED.— 


The Smith & Shaw Electric Co. 
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THE CASE OF ANTONI v. GREEN. 
HOW. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
had occasion, in the case of Antoni v. 
Greenhow, 107 U. 8., 769, to render a deci- 
sion relating to the Virginia ‘‘ Coupon-kill- 
ing” Act of January 14th, 1882. Mr. 
Andrew Antoni, a tax payer in Virginia, on 
the 20th of March, 1882, tendered, in pay- 
ment of his taxes to the treasurer of the 
city of Richmond, a coupon detached from 
a bond issued under the Funding Act of 
1871, which act made the coupon “ receiv- 
able at and after maturity for all taxes, 
debts, dues, and demands due the state.” 
This tender was refused; and Antoni, on 
the 28th of the same month, petitioned the 
Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia for 
a mandamus to compel the acceptance of 
the coupon by the treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the court, upon the hearing of the 
case, were equally divided in opinion, and, 
in accordance with the law applicable to 
such a division, the writ was denied. An- 
toni then carried the case by writ of error 
to the Sugreme Court of the United States, 
for areview and correction of the judg- 
ment thus rendered. 

Chief Justice Waite, in stating the opin- 
ion held by a majority of the court, said: 
‘*The question we are now to consider is 
not whether, if the coupon is tn fact genu- 
ine, and such as ought, under the contract, 
to be received, and the tender is kept good, 
the treasurer can proceed to collect the tax 
by distraint or such other process as the 
law allows, without making himself per- 
sonally responsible for any trespass he may 
commit, but whether the act of 1882 vio- 
Jates any implied obligation of the state in 
respect to the remedies that may be em- 
ployed for the enforcement of its contract, 
if the collector refuses to take the coupon.” 

In concluding the opinion, the Chief 
Justice said again: *‘We repeat that the 
question presented by this record is not 
whcther the tax collector is bound in law 
to receive the coupon, notwithstanding the 
legislation which, on its face, prohibits him 
from doing so, nor whether, if he refuses 
to take the coupon and proceeds with the 
collection of the tax by force, he can be 
made personally responsible in damages 
for what he does, but whether the obliga- 
tion of the contract has been impaired by 
the changes which have been made in the 
remedies for its enforcement in case he re- 
fuses to accept the coupons. We decide 
only the question which is actually before 
us. What we are called upon 
to consider in this case is not the refusal to 
take the coupons, but the remedy after re- 
fusal. . . Inasmuch as we are satis- 
fied that a remedy is given by the act of 
1882, substantially equivalent to that in 
force when the coupons were issued, 
we have not deemed it necessary to con- 
sider what would be the effect of a statute 
taking away all remedies.” 

The Chief Justice also eaid that * any 
act of the state which forbids the receipt 
of these coupons for taxes is a violation of 
the contract and void as against coupon- 
holders”; that ‘‘the right of the coupon. 
holder is to have his coupon received for 
taxes when offered” ; and that ‘* the question 
here is not us to that right, but as to the 
remedy the nolder has for its enforcement 
when denied.” 

These citations from the deliverance of 
Chief Justice Waite present the precise 
question decided by the majority of the 
court, in distinction from other questions 
referred to, but not :lecided, and which, as 
Mr. Justice Matthews says in stating the 
opinion of the court in the recent Virginia 
coupon cases, were ‘* expressly reserved,” 
and not covered by the decision in Antoni 
v. Greenhow. The doctrine of the majority 
of.the court in this case was that, for the 
purpose of enforcing the acceptance of the 
tax receivable coupons in payment of 
taxes, the remedy provided by the act of 
January 14th, 1882, though not identical 
wit’: that in force when the contract was 
made and the coupons issued, was substan- 
tially the equivalent thereof. The whole 
question, not as one of authority, 
but as one of argument, turns upon the 
correctness of this doctrine. 





We have carefully read the deliverance 
of Chief Justice Waite in support of this 
doctrine, and also the dissenting opinions 
of Messrs. Justices Field and Harlan in 
opposition to the doctrine; and it seems to 
us that the latter took the better and the 
truer view of the subject. If, as Chief 
Justice Waite admits, ‘‘ any act of the state 
which forbids the receipt of these coupons 
is a violation of the contract, and void as 
against coupon holders,” and if ‘‘ the right 
of the coupon holder is to have his coupon 
received for taxes when offered,” then a law 
subsequently enacted which says that these 
coupons shall not be so received until after 
each coupon shall have been reduced to a 
judgment by a protracted litigation, and 
that in the meantime the taxes, for the pay- 
ment of which the coupons were made re- 
ceivable, shall be paid in money, to be 
refunded in the event that the tax payer 
secures a judgment in his favor, so ham- 
pers and embarrasses the receivability of 
these coupons, and so impairs their availa- 
bility and value for this purpose, as to be 
practically inconsistent with the admitted 
‘right of the coupon-holder” to have 
them ‘received for taxes when offered,” as 
secured to him under the Funding Act of 
1871. 

These coupons, under the ‘‘ Coupon-kill- 
ing” Act of 1882, are not receivable for 
taxes ‘‘ when offered,” but receivable only 
after a lawsuit brought by the coupon- 
holder and tax payer, and after a judgment 
in his favor. This, with all due respect 
to Chief Justice Waite and the majority of 
the Supreme Court, is not the receivable- 
ness which was evidently contemplated, 
intended, and understood by the parties to 
the contract under the Funding Act of 
1871. Nobody can suppose, if the legisla- 
ture of Virginia, when enacting the Fund- 
ing Act of 1871, had incorporated in that 
act the provisions of the ‘* Coupon-killing” 
Act of January 14th, 1882, and thereby ex- 
plained to the creditors of the state what it 
meant by the declaration that the coupons 
shall be ‘‘ receivable at, and after maturity 
for all taxes, debts, dues, and demands due 
the state,” that these creditors would, upon 
such terms, have surrendered their old 
bonds, and taken new ones in their place. 
The Funding Act, with this understanding 
of its import, would have supplied no mo- 
tive for such a course on their part. 

What the parties to the contract—name- 
ly, the State of Virginia on the one hand, 
and the creditors of the state on the other 
—understood and meant at the time of the 
contract is that the coupons should, upon 
being tendered, be ‘‘ receivable” for the 
purpose specified, just as if they were 
money, and not that they should be “ re- 
ceivable” for this purpose only after a Jaw- 
suit to establish their genuineness in. re- 
spect to each coupon, and after a judgment 
so declaring. Common sense gives to the 
contract the former and not the latter 
meaning; and, if so, then a law establish- 
ing the latter meaning after the contract is 
made, impairs the obligation of that con- 
tract in respect to the remedies for its en- 
forcement, and also its value to the coupon- 
holder. If coupons that, under one law, 
were receivable for taxes ‘‘ when offered,” 
are, under another and subsequent law, not 
receivable for taxes until they have been 
reduced to a judgment by a lawsuit, and 
are thereby rendered practically worthless 
to the coupon-holder, then the latter law 
must be in conflict with the former. This 
hypothesis states the fact as it exists when 
we compare the Funding Act of 1871 with 
the ‘*Coupon-killing” Act of 1882. Noth- 
ing can be plainer than that the latter act 
was not intended to secure the execution 
of the contract made under the former, 
but was intended to prevent and defeat 
such execution. Virginia was not, in 1882, 
legislating in good faith to fulfill its con- 
tract, but in bad faith against it. 

Moreover, after the suit for a mandamus 
was begun by Antoni to compel the tux 
collector to receive his coupon in payment 
of taxes, but before it was tried, the legis- 
lature of Virginia, by an act approved ‘April 
7th, 1882, so changed the law of that state, 

relating to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals in suits for a mandamus, 
as to provide that ‘‘ no writ of mandamus, 
prohibition, or any other summary process 
whatever, shall issue” from this court ‘“ in 


collect revenue, or compel the collecting 
officers to receive anything in payment of 
taxes other than” gold or silver coin, United 
States Treasury notes, or the notes of 
national banks, as provided for in the act 
of January 26th, 1882. When the contract 
under the Funding Act of 1871 was made, 
and the bonds, with their annexed coupons, 
were issued under this act, the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia had jurisdic- 
tion to grant a writ of mandamus in cases 
in which the writ, according to the princi- 
ples of the common law, would lie; and in 
Antoni v. Wright, 22 Gratt., 888, this court 
held that a mandamus was the proper 
remedy to compel a tax-collector to receive 
the coupons provided for by the Funding 
Act of 1871, when offered in payment of 
taxes. The legislature of Virginia, by the 
Act of April 7th, 1882, repealed this remedy 
and obliterated it altogether in any case in 
which an attempt is made by mandamus 
to compel the collecting officers to receive 
these coupons in payment of taxes. 

This repealing act is a withdrawal of the 
remedy which existed when the coupons 
were issued, and which, therefore,according 
to repeated decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, entered into and formed 
a part of the contract in relation to their 
receivableness for taxes, and is hence a 
plain and palpable violation of this con- 
tract, and also inconsistent with that pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that no state shall 
pass any ‘“‘law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” The act dispossessed the coupon- 
holder and tax payer of a legal remedy 
which he had when the contract was made, 
and gave him no adequate substitute for 
that remedy, and hence violated the con- 
tract. 

We have great respect for the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
especially when unanimously rendered; yet 
we confess that the decision in Antoni v. 
Greenhow, though authoritative and final 
in that case, is, in our judgment, an error 
of opinion. The view stated in the dis- 
senting opinions of Messrs. Justices Field 
and Harlan seems to us the better and 
sounder view. 


a - - 


THE CHEROKEE FUNDS. 





Tue Cherokee Indians residing east of the 
Mississippi River have for years claimed 
that they were entitled to a portion of the 
funds and proceeds of the lands held by the 
Cherokee Nation in the Indian Territory. 
The claim involved over a million dollars. 
The question has recently been disposed of 
by the United States Court of Claims. Chief- 
Justice Richardson, in presenting the view 
of the court, submitted the following 
statement as embodying the important 
points in the case: 

“The status of the Cherokee Nation, one of 
the defendants, is entirely different. It has its 
territorial possessions and boundaries, its con- 
stitution (very much like the constitution of 
the United States), its laws, its executive, legis- 
lative, and judicial departments, with none of 
which can any state, or the United States, inter- 
fere. Its relations with the United States are 
fixed by contracts set out in treaties and laws, 
tu which, asa nation, it haa given its assent. 
The United States, by the terms of these con- 
tracts, bas becone Trustee of its funds, 
which it agrees to administer according 
to the provision of those contracts. The 
Cherokee Nation has a right to stand 
upon the contracts of its treaties in relation to 
the funds now in question ; and no acts of Con- 
gress and no proceedings of the political depart- 
ments of the Gover t in tion there- 
with can take away its vested rights thereto 
guaranteed by such treaties. If the Indians east 
of the Mississippi wish to enjoy the common 
benefits of toe common property of the nation 
they must comply with its constitution and 
laws, and become readmitted to citizenship as 
therein provided. They cannot have a divided 
share of common property of the nation, and 
thus gain rights and privileges not accorded to 
any other Cherokee Indians, of living out of 
national territory, of avoiding the subjecting of 

themselves to the laws of the nation, dividing 
its common fund and common property, 
and managing their: affairs wholly inde- 
pendent of national authority. Such an ad- 
mission of right might break up the nation into 
innumerable bands, and scatter into fractions 
funds which, by treaties with the United States, 
by the constitution and laws of the Indians 
themselves, have been dedicated as common 
funds to the common and not divided benefit. of 








any case of the collection, or attempt to 


~ 


of Cherokee Indians, claimants in this case, 
have no rights in law nor in equity in and to the 
moneys, stocks, and bonds held by the United 
States in trust for the Cherokees, arising out of 
sales of lands lying west of the Mississippi River, 
nor in and toa certain other fund, commonly 
called the permanent annuity fund, mentioned 
in the act of March 3d, 1883, referring the case 
to this court, and a decree will be entered to that 
effect.” 


This ends the question, unless an appeal 
shall be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the decision of the Court 
of Claims should by that court be reversed 
or modified. 


ee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Tue Summer dullness has settled down 
in earnest upon the transactions of the 
money market, there being but little ap- 
parent interest manifested in anything out- 
side of what immediate necessities require. 
The accumulation of loanable funds still 
goes on, and nothing has occurred that 
would indicate a decrease of the large 
amount of idle money there is now in the 
vaults of our moneyed institutions. Bor- 
rowers with acceptable collateral have no 
difficulty in securing their wants at such 
rates of interest as they feel willing to pay ; 
but lenders are extremely cautious, and 
scrutinize very closely to whom and upon 
what their loans are made, beiag unwilling 
to venture upon doubtful or uncertain 
risks. In some quarters there is a dis- 
position to criticise the extreme caution 
that prevails in this direction, being of 
opinion that the display of confidence and 
liberality toward their customers would 
work to their advantage. The easier ten- 
dency of foreign Exchange and the lower 
rates established this week indicate the 
favorable drift of our foreign trade. Call 
loans on Stock Exchange collateral have 
been done at 4@14 per cent. but 1 per cent. 
is the rate generally paid. Commercial 
paper continues dull in consequence of the 
available supply, there being a good 
demand but small offerings. The best in- 
dorsed bills are negotiable at 83@84 per 
cent. discount, and single named paper at 
4@5 per cent. 

Stook Markxer.—The dealings of the 
stock market have been confined almost ex- 
clusively to the large operators throughout 
the week, who, in their efforts to bolster 
prices, have caused a bullish tendency to 
influence the market. Fluctuations have 
shown frequent reactions; but the average 
price of some of the leading stocks are not 
as high as they were last week. The 
stranding of a Pacitic Muil steamer caused 
a sharp decline in the value of their stock, 
but the railroad situation has developed no 
new feature of significance. The buying 
is almost wholly in the interests of profes- 
sional speculators, who are interested in 
manipulating the market, and room traders 
furnish the usual contingeut of camp fol- 
lowers, who shift about with every change 
of the speculative breeze. At the close of 
the week’s business the general tone of the 
market was feverish and unsettled, with 
strong tendencies toward a break. 

U. 8. onps.—The market for Gov- 
ernment bonds has been firm as regards 
prices, with an advance in some instances 
during the week. The investment demand 
has shown an improvement, owing to the 
desire to realize something from the large 
amount of unemployed money. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the closing quotations: 
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Bank Srooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 
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Bank Statement.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from thé Clearing house 
last week showed that the surplus reserve 
had increased $958,925. The changes in 
the averages show an increase in loans of 
$4,851,700, a decrease in specie of 649,700, 
an increase in legal tenders of $2,901,700, 
an increase in deposits of $5,012,300, and 
a decrease in circulation of $68,100. The 
surplus reserve is now $63,394,425. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The American Surety Company is to be 
congratulated upon the addition to its 
official staff of Mr. Henry D. Lyman, 
recently elected Secretary. For five years 
Mr. Lyman acted as Chief Clerk of the 
Chief Post Office Inspector at Washington, 
having in charge all cases of defalcations 
relating to the United States Mail Service. 

Mr. Lyman was subsequently appointed 
Chief Clerk of the Office of the Assistant 
Postmaster General, to which office Mr. 
Elmer (the President of the American 
Surety Company) succeeded Thomas J. 
Brady. He acted in that capacity during 
the entire.time of Mr. Elmer’s service, 
which was memorable for the great reduc- 
tion of expense in the ‘‘ Star Route Mails.” 
He was appointed by President Arthur to 
succeed Mr. Elmer upon his retirement. 
Mr. Lyman brings an extended experience 
from public life, and is eminently fitted for 
the position he is called to fill, and his 
addition to the above staff forecasts for the 
future of the company a continuation of the 
brilliant success attendant upon their enter 
prise and energy. 

Messrs. Blake Brothers & Co. are offer- 
ing a limited amount of City of St. Louis 
Gold 4s, 10-20 Bonds at 102? and interest. 

Divipenps.—The National Citizens’ Bank 
has declared a dividend of three and a half 
per cent., payable July 1st. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per . cent., 
payable July ist. 

The Chatham National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Tradesmen’s National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., paya- 
ble July 1st. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent., payable July 1st. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

he Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July 1st. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 

cent., payable July 6th. 

The Phenix National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable July 
Ist. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaba Railway Co. has declared a divi- 
dend of one and a balf per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 20th. 

Nearly all of the New York City Sav- 
ings Banks have reduced their semi-anuual 
interest from four per cent. to three and 
one-half per cent. This is, without ques- 
tion, a very wise move upon the part of 
the managers of the different savings 
banks, having in view the best interests of 
the depositors, whose interests would be 
the first to suffer from any management not 
wise and conservative. 

The Manhattan Savings Institution has 
declared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, on $2,000 and 
under, and three per cent. on sums over 
$2,000 and under $3,000, payable July 
20th. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and a half per cent. per annum on 
all sums of five dollars and upward, pay- 
able July 20th. 

The Citizen’s Savings Bank has declared 
interest at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per annum, payable July 20th. 

The Park Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable July Mies Jigs 15 
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Per. Cent, Conservative Investments 
First Mort Ze arm Loans in Min- 
We, and Dako’ per cent., with 
pal pad interest cr ean tape 


e oie 4 A 





100 G00 Soated for 


DAKOTA INVESEMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Ferks, Dakota. 


References: Hon. E, H, Rollins, Doves. N. H.; Geo. 
French. Mexico, Loe ¥.j Quaran vi 


G. vin, 
Manchester, N Bs Ban 
ryants want Titon H.; Rev. 


} . 
N, H. : Rev. GN. 
W.C icy, S008 Christan Street, Philadelphia, Pa: 
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A. §. HATCH & CO,,) = 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICK INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, [OWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 


Payebie — —— ‘ ¢ Lane, ~* ork 
% “ana New Snel salsa Se . 
Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, Presid 
J, H, MERRIFIELD, Prest. R, M. SHERMAN, Sec. 
VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 


RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. interest. Net. 


or 











References. 
Vermont National Pan -Brattleboro’, Yt. 
teopie’s 3 National Bapk.. 





bf noma ihe 5 ee Baak... , ‘Newfane, se 
0 ns. Co,..... as ai 
aie Aoerts, attorne ae ae ~ 
. A. ee -»Mop en, * 
A. ¥. Wultcomb. Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Eliag B. Reed, Eaq..............sescsereees Sharon, Conn. 















ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 


in this city, —— 
pelepenens. tom Bend for circular. Mention 
Perannum, aman debates mort 
CES KAST AND WEST. rs Solicited 


68.H. BAKER, Loan 
gages on apne a 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 








ZaNET Ts 
Teas 
home. on ao apne 
to pay taxes, costa of fore 
te ae geile 
D. §. B, JOHNSTON & SON, 


a 
MENTION THIS PAPER. REO A 


SEALED PROPOSALS, 


ose mat RO TON, yy mE ; lu Te Tea 
SEALED PROPOSALS wit, Bk: 
ceived at the office of the Bd ty a 
y of a." unt 
day ot suly, 
er Cent. 





Count La digg ; for the purpose of laying ow 
z DE ode and Dull 4 aa 
ea, 82. WW; fos building Yt 

County seat of oal 


the rate of 0) 
annually at 
Paul, Minn., and issued un 
ture of the Territory of Da 


approved May i2th 
1885. ‘Chese bonds will be iandod ps 


enomination of 





d 

bidder of the office of said County 
bid entertained at legs sben An par and and 
interest, as provided by law 


iain 0.1.3 a 
SECURE INVESTMENT 
8 to 10 per Cent. 
REAL ESTATE LOANS! 








GO 18 enjoyin $ Sood. LW puicten, 
tiel gtowt seriae: acresge 
oe inioinn Pa rigation b rae SEs - 
<7 es Sa mtr tal is Needed for 


mprovernen it of Parma. vod, hap / Property. 
w CAN PLACE LOANS at 8 to 10 per cent. 
— in mn tae and sma ay Intrest payable 


im prow ‘Real Soon oe 4 
Stock F arms.” oh Well Cotoosed 5 Loans 


ARE SAFE BEYOND ALL QUESTION! 
We also have for Sale Cho time” pee Bg: 
nieipal 7 and 8 per cent, . oom 


gintess Saas Speoweneee, Bast an 
nce Ry Cc 
AYDEN & iiidibeon, 3 Denver. Col. 





| SOLID arate PER CEN Lied 


Ky F- in 1872, ate 
a paid-up keto Bake 0 vO! ak at CHL and acerued 
interest, its is claiming for 
them sbealt o . for Rony pensons; ist. 


are 0 
which is creat oe of 
000 of 


Sas ae 
when eye) 











FARM MORTGAGE CO 


yest KANSAS, 


arp Leas Prompt 
at! se on epee ong Lg = 4 
for circular, r- 


‘sam Sine orme, 
{L. H. Per! 


Be decktiliny, (oticuiee fee 


DIVIDEND. 


THE pane or. AMEBRIC. 
kK, June ” 26th, 1886 1886. 


\HE PR DENT AND D T « 
T Bian OF NTE pee say i Bh 
dividend of F UR (4) ORNT Dt etx 
months ¥) how ktoc hel dete te on °ma * ter 
WEDNES) goky Su wit Ft 
he books iw 1 remain cloned from this day 
until the morning of J 
adel D AS B. “PRATT, Cashier. 

FIEFTY-THIRD DIVIDEND. 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL Banx,) 
York, June 97th, 1885, § 
(PHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE TO- 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of THREE 
AND A HALF PER CENT,, payable July 6th, to which 
date, from July 1st, the transfer books will be closed. 
___ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
wa one Vamenta 
7 6 
bee DIRECTORS oF Rt ax HAVE rps 
stece'' lared a dividend o HREE (38) R 
bt ag #3 from taxes, payable on and after July 


‘et Praneter books TPLae remai nai gers until that 
ashier. 


i 














he traus- 











3 f 
ee BOARD OF OF DIKECTOR Oe te RTL ING 
semi-ann aivider od otf 
Ot EMUS Cashier. 
A @ividend e 
8 ay pose on 
adhe tranefer books we remain tlc oved until that 
June ividen¢ of THRE D ONE 


bi CHATHAM NATIONAL Bank 
way, NEw 
rere > fable m and aft 
ee "pay abe D closed Rta “i 
H, P. 
Las ns mA Wy NATIONAL 
DRED A YD over brvipenp. 
the pt. | -X months, 
on and after the first day of July ne rene 
© H, WALKER, C ashier. 
ATIONAL, OITIZENS AN 
N ’vun “a divi - fink w YORK 
stoakho fete snd Sheth nyt day of ule th 
. TIEBOUT, Cashier, 


7" vi PARK BASK OF NEW YORK 
this dey Godared | Pivié 
robe "SENT, fr Deron iw F t Rie peat atx 


be closed f. he Mth in- 
“ie rane book mo, E. % WRIGHT, ee 


THE NPAT A RIVER AU PEt ce 





six mantpe hes e 
San fos garage ot this 
and after July tet, 1886, ee GEDNE fer. 





THE TRADESMEN's NATIONAL Gaee t 
291 Broapway, New York, June 284, 1886, } 
A DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT. (3 per cent.), 
free of tax, will be paid to the stockholders of 
this bank on and after July Ist, 1885. 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 








Mapoaysus ATI 
New Lote tine ith, Tos 
DIVIDEN 
E DIBEO OF THIS v 
Tiny ‘dee Oe d of ay re PRK 2 contr 
trve ranter books wil be sToned {rt ape ah 
July ist, yenetee Pook Se tae , 
T= * N 7 10N , ome AND LEATRER BAN 
EW NE 19th, } eer <t BE 


DEND, “rhe he of this 


shin 
cae. free wet te tax, eat A ee antl PER 


te the transfer book fw. KN 
Gaatiier. 
T = Congres 


L Bank, 
w York, “ une Wth, 1885. 


A Suc ae Ni. Oy PER 


ings of the last ; po sehee able J lst mo. 

ELSON @. AYRES. 44 

yas BANK OF —~- YORK, N, B, A— 

New Yor«, June 18th, 1885.—The Board cf Direc- 

tors have this day declared a dividend of FIVE PER 

CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July let. The 
transter book will be cloeed until July 6th. 

E. 8. MABON, Cashier. 
Te Navutheaa comer Bi Avenue me Mih St. 


yp re UAL DIVID 

The Troma = jared, out of oy rigendat the 

the past six months a Semi-Annu ye vigene the 
rate of TH ND ONE-HALF a 

annum, on at ‘tums of @5and upward Lara to 
positors enti on an 
WILLIAM B, ctor FFORD, 
Henry V. PARsELL, Secre 


MITIZENS' SAVINGS a OF THE OITY OF 
NEW YORK, 56 and 58 Bowery, corner Canal 


FIPTIET TH SEMI- AMNUAL D VIDEND OF Iin- 
Es he Trustees 


te the: rate ot yee ee euey HALF or i TEL 














TH, on os sume of' nd up to 
“ae deposit for the three or six months 
endin, ane a0 1885. 
Bank open overs WanD A. Ww A.M. to8 Pp 
DA QUINTARD, t resident, 
Henny Has er, Secre' 
CHARLES W. HELD, ©: 


ANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
JUNE 27th, 1886. 





68TH DIVIDEND. 


The trustees of this institution have declaredin, 
terest on all deposits entitled thereto for the six 
months ending June 80th, as follows: THREE AND 
ONE-HALF Per Vent. per annum on all sums of 
$2,000 and under,and THREE Per Cent. per annum 
on all sume over $2,000, and not exceeding $8,010, pay- 
able on and after the third Monday in July next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 
C, F. Atvorp, Secretary. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
Orrick Pank Fine Ins unance Co. | 
0, 166 Bro ADWAY. 
New Youre, June 20th, fam, J 
A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PEk CENT. 
will be paid on and after let July next. 


WM. VALENTINE, Secretary. 








Weerern Union TELEGRAPH COMPANY.) 
NEw xXORK, June loth, 1885, 5 


DIVIDEND NO. 72. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

a quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
Wth inet., payable at the office of the treasurer, on and 
after the 16th day of July next, to the shareholders 
of record on the %th of June instant. 

The transfer books will he clowed at 8 o'clock on the 
afternoon of the 20th of June instant, and opened on 
the morning of the 2d of July next. 

R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


CBICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND 
OMAHA RB ATLWAY CO. i Fes 
EW YORK, dune 

A dividend of ‘ONE AND ¢ IWhHALE PER OEY , 
on the ‘oice on atock of th ONE BALE will be paid 

onday, July 20th next. Transfer 

preferred apd commou stocks § will be closed 





needy Tube S0th, and q reopened on Wednesday, 


Suly 224, SYKES, Tressurer. 





SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, #500,000. 


RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 
—— D. LYMAN, Secretary, 


es, Corporations and Busit ees 


CTS as SURETY for Officers and Emp) 
is pen 4 oyés of Banka, Reilway, Express. Telegraph 


ADMINISTRATORS, 
OF ASSIGYEZS ON ASSIGNMENT, 
OFFICIAL, 


ouses, and «uarantees 
BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 
GUARDIANS, 


OF INDEMNITY, 
COMMITTEE, 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
DAVID B. SICKELS, Assistant Secretary 


d Telephone Com, 


elity of pereons holding positions 


GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOR CASHIER, SOCIETY, ETC. 
UNDERTAKINGS ON AIPFAL, INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR COSTS, NON-RESIDENT PLALN- 


TIFF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., 


ETC. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
meuC+T ARAN TEED 25 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE at tates CO., Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Sarplus of our associated 


325, OOO OOo. 


ATs N 


¢ Send for full information, 


a 
Out this out; you may not see it again, 


185 and 1817 Broadway, Ny ¥..nnd Cor. Oth qud Delaware Mie Kansas City. Me, ° 






































22 (858) THE INDEPENDENT. [July 2, 1885. 
Hommercial ally unchanged, and few new developments | compare as follows with the same period PRINTS. 
asc ta pa — ea present. Brown sheetings | of last year: Albion.........—@ 6 (Manchester. 4 6 
an is remain qniet; but such brands as | ¥ortne ween. 1888, 1984. b 53 ame TN 
A CUSTOMS DECISION. govern the market are generally steady in | Entered at the port.. .... oes $1,449,008 $1,477,950 aa 3 6” _ 3 
Cononess, by the act of March 3d, 1883, | price. Bleached goods were in light and | T2°W2 0m the market 1O06,S8t 1/8, 108 omens. boas vat —@ & Richmond's. ...—@ 6 
repealed those provisions of the Revised | irregular demand at first hands, and wide Pe negro port, 28 57,082,985 ves ae ce ale 6 
Statutes of the United States which re- | sheetings, colored cottons, corset jeans and | Thrown on the market....... pp need poy . bos Stoel Hiver {ncy-@ 5}¢ 
quired that, in ascertaining the dutiable | sateens were severally in light request, —- ae —as 6 patrvetite —@ . 
value of imported merchandise for the | while transactions in cotton flannels were ci Harmony, tancy—@ 4}4|_Staples......—@ 5 
purpose of estimating the ad valorem duty | neither numerous nor important in the ag- WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. Windsor, fancy.—@ 5 
to be paid, the cost of the covering of such | gregate amount. The jobbing trade w IMPORTA MERCHANT = 
merchandise should be added. The lan. | fairly active in some aaa low sls eS CONSUMER 18 THE UNITED STATE. toes er om aay aig = 
guage of the repealing act is as follows: having enabled a few leading jobbers to : Columbian, b'y Pearl River... —@12 
“And heareafter none of the charges im- | clean up their open stocks. gj MonDaY Evenina, June 2th, 1886. ons. sas 123¢|York blue...... ~$is* 
posed by said sections or any other provisions of Print Crorus.—There was a moderate Se a ae eee brown.” seeee —@ 94 — BB. oll 
existing law shall be estimated in ascertaining | demand for extra 64x64 cloths at 8c, with | A antic’ A. Ss ‘$e 7 “ pany rH 
we eo = — aby imported, seiage 04 further transactions at that extremely low D..... 86 ° eo |e Sis Put Witte, Be, @11 
e iu Ts) sa? 8. re ee ee. eee ee eee eT) pa 
Se at rey eek | Bree, Dut xd were dull and nominal. | Se SMiMemen sa | Remomy..— 9 8, leak lH 
as part of their valuein determining the amount “xs ep prices print cloths are r uinously > = 5% = = = “pa Otis ‘cease 96 York, I..... ae) 
of duties for which they are liable: Provided, oe unremunerative to the mills, and Appleton, A....36 7 t i. 36 6% ‘BIPES, 
That if any packages, sacks, crates, boxes, or yet itis understood that one or two of the « “XX ..86 534|Mystic Biver...86 6%{ | American....— @ 8}¢,Hamilton....— @l10}¢ 
covering of any kind shall be of any material | Fall River mills are about starting up on amie we = $% aun, - “a } — on $0 ag — 4 7 
or form designed to evade duties thereon, or | fulltime. It is hoped, however, that their _ eee es “ Bool Boston. . annie @ 6% “ B— 4 He 
demgned for use otherwise than in the bona | example will not be followed by the other “ A... 4 « V..M8 ii Columbian... — @ 7% |Whittenton.. 8 @1) 
fide transportation of goods to the United | mills, because a further curtailment of pro- Boaterd i.” "30 1% Newmar as : 
States, the same shall be subject to a duty of | quction ig absolutely necessary, and no Boott, an 2 . G..36 6 
eee — ad valorem upon the | beiter time con be found than during the “ Me fama38 on Pacific, Extra - on 
, Summer months for running short or stop- D...... -  * eee ae |; 
The Attorney-General of the United ping altogether for some weeks Continental, 0.36 6% |Pepperell. ....7-4 13 
States, in July, 1884, gave to the Treasury Prints were very dull in ieadiatinn Conestoga, D. r 7% pa = es 7 
Department an opinion which in practical | circles, the demand having been almost rs G...0 Be) 4 colo DD q : 
effect virtually restored the repealed pro- wholly f He 8...38 544 “ss .Ll-4 22 . —] 
‘ ly for small parcels of light and * W...36 6 |Pepperell Efine,86 6% E 
visions of the Revised Statutes. In accord- medium fancies, shirtings, and indigo blues. Dwight, » « 8B. 8 6 xpress, 
ance with this opinion, the Department gave | py, jobbing trade was quiet as a rule, but = z tenes y ta > e “ae Ke Bul INGS 
instructions to the custom officers; and in | 4 jineral distribution of “Job lote” was | Exeter, A...-.- 96 b3<|Pepuot, A oan @ a enten 
a recent case the cost of the barrels contain- | 1 a4e in some quarters by means of low weet” tod a “ B. oon . TING 0 
ing a consignment of cement was added to prices. First Prize.....96  65¢|Pittafield,A....86 — por wes 
the dutiable value of the cement. The GINGHAMs, Ero.—There was alight move- Sees Faue 5. se Wy Pocaseet, 9.-- 8 HY hes 
importer protested and appealed to the ment in ginghams and woven cotton wash Indian Head...86 7 “ Bw 7 a 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, following | ¢.) i098 trom agents’ hands, and the jobbing 4a oot = post, AA......86 7 > sO 
the opinion of the Attorney-General, sus- trade was only moderate, though there was “6 8 14 - ne ie — paw 
tained the action of the collector. a steady call for small reassortments of Indian oe P 4 oeeee cece 48 13 J NC 
J udge Deady, of the United States Cir- | idard and fine dress ginghams, staple %  pwise mg) 8 I 78 it 
cult Court for the District of Oregon, de- checks, plain and crinkled seersuckers  BE...86 684) 311108 973g 
cided, in the case of Meyers vs. Shurtleff, a , “ AA...40 g¢'Wamautte,.... 60 18 MOURNING STORE 
23 Fed. Rep., 577, that the Attorney-Gen- ay y os retell ane : Laren iep = oe ts = +} ’ 
eral’s opinion is not correct. He said that uss Soene were in very moderate re- “ Xxx40 7 ee 823¢ 777 BROADWAY. 
«* the act of 1888 Is both explicit and per- quest by wholesale buyers, and the jobbing Langley, A..... 96 6g «“  TININe@ 85% 
emptory.” After quoting the prohibitory trade was restricted in volume. For light St ne is] Westy tees 40 ARE CLOSING OUT SPRING AND SUMMER 
‘ Summer fabrics, as nun’s veilings, alba- | peronis | ''''9-4 as _meaeanat, 8% | SILKS AND DRESS GOODS AT VERY LOW 


words of the uct, he proceeded to say: 
‘* The demurrer in this case admits that the 
value or cost of the barrels in London was 
estimated in ascertaining the dutiable value 
of the cement, and that the former is the 
usual and necessary covering for the pro 
tection and transportation of the latter. 
It is impossible to sustain the legality of 
this valuation, or the collection of the 
duties thereon, without absolutely ignoring 
this prohibitory clause in section 7 of the 
act of 1888, as seems to bave been done 
in the opinion of July 14th, 1884." Judge 
Deady is clearly right on the subject, and 
the Attorney-General was as clearly wrong. 


DEY GOODS. 


Tue situation in the market for dry goods 
has developed little that is of interest dur- 
ing the past week, and the features which 
have characterized the trade are about the 
same as heretofore noted. The demand in 
the various departments gives evidence of 
moderate requirements on the pert of the 
consumers, and but litile disposition to in- 
crease stocks by the dealer, owing to the 
close approach of the time of stock- 
taking. There continues a very hope- 
ful feeling, however, as regards the 
future, as the actual requirements of 
consumption are gradually absorbing 
various lines of goods. But compe- 
tition is so keen, and profits so narrow, 
that there is but little satisfaction to be de- 
rived when comparison is made with what 
the trade used to be in years gone by. 
Operations on the part of wholesale buy- 
ers were conducted on a very limited scale, 
and the volume of business done by the 
commission houses wes consequently 
small. There was, however, a fair move- 
meptin staple cotton goods, flannels, etc., 
on account of former transactions, and 
some inquiry for certain Fall fabrics was 
made by Southern jobbers, who are now 
present in considerable force. The general 
jobbing trude was very quiet, but a fairly 
good business in domestics, prinis, ging- 
hams, lawns and dress goods was done by 
a few of the large jobbers, who make a 
p oint of cleaning up their open stocks at 
low figures, preparatory to taking their 
semi. annual inventory. 

Corrox Goovs.—The situation in the 
market for staple cotton goods is practic- 








tross, lace checks, buntings, beiges, pin 
chécks and cashmeres,there was a light re- 
order demand, and some additional orders 
were placed for both all-wool and worsted 
dress goods forthe Fall trade; but alto- 
gether businees in this department was of 
meager proportions. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods de- 
partment of the trade occupies about the 
same condition of quietude that is noticea- 
ble throughout the trade. The demand for 
clothing woolens was, if anything, smaller 
than that of last week, and had it not been 
for the large and steady movement in ex- 
ecution of engagements, which is still going 
on, the feeling in commission and agency 
circles would have been absolutely dull. 
There was a good deal of activity in Fall 
hosiery and underwear, and jobbers did a 
moderate package business in flannels; 
but, in other respects,miscellaneous woolens 
shared to the full in the quietness which 
pervades the jobbing trade. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


The absence of business is quite con- 
spicuous in the foreign goods department. 
Silks and dress goods of a plain or staple 
character show scarcely any signs of life at 
all, the only materials which command a 
scale in the present temper of the market 
being the most pronounced novelties. The 
complexion of the trade for the next six 
months has now been practically de- 
termined, orders in advance having been 
generally completed. The character of 
these orders has, of course, been fixed by 
the experience of the preceding seasons, 
and does not include among the probabilities 
of the near future any renewal of a fashion- 
able demand for silk as a constituent of 
street attire, though gros grains and satin- 
faced goods have been relatively well taken, 
The class of products most largely patron- 
ized is woolen stuffs; and even among 
these the plainer staples of goods, with the 
exception of the reliable and effective che- 
viot, have been discarded in favor of nov- 
elties which the popular taste, a few years 
back, would have pronounced wild and 
grotesque. Boucles, or tufted-hair goods, 
will be offered for sale all over the country 
in great variety. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1885, 
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PRIOES, 

THESE GOODS INCLUDE SILK FOULARDRS. 
SURAHS, LOUISINES, PANAMA. AND 
ARMURES, FOR MOURNING WEAR. 

SCOTCH GINGHAMS AND FRENCH 
LAWNS, BATISTES,AND SATEENS IN 
NEWEST DESIGNS, 

(LARGE REDUCTIONS IN SUIT*®, WRAPS, 
RAGLANKS, etc. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF LAWN AND 
CAMBRIC DRESSES AND WRAPPERS. 

A CHOICE SELECTION OF MOURNING MIL- 
LINERY. 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. 

THIS STORE WILL CLOSE AT 12 M.ON 
— DURING JULY AND AU- 


JACKSON'S, 


TTT BROADWAY, BET. 9TH & 10TH o Ss. 


ADAMS&CO. 


Sixth Ave., Cor. 22d Street, 
will, during the next Thirty 
Days, offer GREAT BAR- 
GAINS in 


DRESS GOODS 
SUMMER SILKS, 


Many of these Goods are 
marked down from 25 to 50 
per cent. from former prices. 

Special offerings in our 
Cloak and Suits department. 
Every garment reduced fully 
50 per cent. from former 
prices. 


ADAMS & CO. 








Joel McComber’ § Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Iam now manufacturing them on a large scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measu1 ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in respect = 


others eh at Be Erotic cara perat bogus and tee Set reatees will pay for toy re, dine torthe 


sings, for ladies’ or gentlemen's boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


beautifat ase my Boat 


juperior in every, 


eeiene 


fo Re ae ene tes bse" Pen ow at 
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R i MACY & 60 Weekly Market Bewiew. | giesm retined, ver toous....8—17 e--. nguraner, 
—— Continent .........++ sccccccs - 
° a 7 GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET | South American.............. ™%@®—— | LIFE INSURANCE IN SUMMARY. 
Mth 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., Lror the Week ending Friday, June 26th, 1896. Cannes. At the recent monthly meeting of the 
NEW YORE. a Fee iootecy. om tend ‘thina, pole to 24@ — | Boston Life Underwriters’ Association, a 
a ne pir tetera paper was read on the subject of life in- 
BARD CNTRAL DANCY AED EEE OEP” || Gentes, Paar Ww OO0E... 5.0.05: cs. 8%@ 8% | State Sectors, chiens, tolr to goed, surance as an old and world-wide institu- 
eSTABLISHMENT. Tatigccvereeveeseessnsecreeenneeee ds 0 Oho Hat; Grdinary tog wood sco ton, Bore of in Sn ye 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION ina -octs Gpapmpiaeeeenenel 1%@12_ | Skims, Penn choice........ was borrowed for marine underwriting. 
“2 SEASON TO THE MANUFACTURE OF — Si acssed iaaoened Tepeaeeaeed 74{@10% EGGS. The Amicable, of London, wes the pioneer 
TEA. Btate and Penn., fresh lnid. . - ie in 1706, and it lasted until it was reinsured 
TAI L0 R-MADE egmeaalenaaea tbe ya! rr os anaes Sebancedi Lo 1s @ 18% | in 1867, 161 years. In 1721 the Royal Ex- 
Young peace ae oaaeaedaanlt DRESSED POULTRY change and the London Assurance began, 
GENGOWEE 000000 s000 vescescoeee 18 oe Turkeys, fair to cholcs...... ... —10 @—12 followed in 1762 by the British Equitable. 
OOlOng.......eereecesecvcceseeesess Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair..-34 @— These three are still living. The present 
meinen ae site res @ 5 9-16 | Chickens, State and Western. ...—28 @—~ 15 | century brought a better appreciation of 
BY EXPFRIENC¥YD MEN Raw.—Fair to prime..........- oo cgseeeeeescccscescceeees ‘ 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE | piagp,—Cut Loaf...... RL pe +e 3 4 vonemkadents the subject, but it was not until the first 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- Crushed... .ccce coccccegecees ‘ te half bad pazsed, aad, it might be added, 
PIECE SUIT, SILE-LINED COAT, AT $20.9, AND — eeceee seeseeees . Me O34 | Potatoes, new........000.see+es 100 @ 2 25 the railroad system began, that really Jarge 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY HOUSE | GRawuLaTED...........6 e+0000 OA £% | Onions, Bermuda, per erate...-. 1 50 @ 1 75 sp wane 
AT FROM 649.99 TO $56.49. ALLOF THE ABOVE Warrg.—Blouid D. casecapnmesoctecens wa 08-38 Asparagus, per dozen banches.. — 1 @2 4 growth commenced. e@ marvelous de- 
WILL BE PERFECTLY FITTED TO EACH xtra secesssceessesees ~~ @ 5% | Cucumbers, per crate.......... ~ ad > baa bia velopment since 1850 bas given America 
CC. a a a smeeainnaaaty — :: —- Ten a ng Page B bush.......— 75 @ 2 00 the largest and best companies in the world. 
WE ALSO CALL SP ey ATTENTION TO A FEW OUR. « ccccccccccccccccccccccccosoces 18 @20 Radish, L. L, per 100 bunches. .— — @— 16 The following figures are presented, as 
F OUR 66 Refimed.......sccccccee socccees 18 @21 Green Peas, per two CURAEN PMT @— summarizing the volume of life insurance 
$6 GLOCeTY......seeceeceereceseres DOMESTIC G i 
cK SILK eel EE cto saunssecsonenstoners Ef te... KU p15 | inthe world: 
New Orleans.........- teeeerseeeeeeens Raspberries, per qb. ......++ -« «—— @—10 | Great Britain,.............0000000 +++» + o$%j600,000,000 
EST AND MOS1 FASH a s @ 3% — va, oa ‘igiina, pias 
TS, ALL OF THE LAT , Cod (new q' — = eanut: ‘a., han ic 
TONABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST Bere eed Oe ae 3 00 @ 8:00 vegies aileron weer 
SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: $19.9, | Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........- 18 00 @ 2000 | Pecans, per ib.......---.. eee > 
$24.99, $28.49 AND 668.9, THE LATTER PARTICU- No. DE csveeee or 10 00 @ 13 00 Huckleberries, per qt a — 10 @— 13 
LARLY ELEGANT. Mackerel, No. 3 Mags........+. 8 ° ° iad . DOMESTIC DRIED "RUT. 
A FULL AND CQMPLETE LINE OF OUT-pDoor | Box Herring.....-.---.>---+ ate posse ae, hece = MKO— TH 
Peach: WClOd....serececeeses __ 
GAMES GENERAL MARKET. Peaches, Unperlod...........-: ss 
’ Peaches, Evaporated......... oe 12 
COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH: | 1 FLOUR, MEAL, Bre. Binckberrien......+. ++ ++ ++0s0s _ 
RY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, ’ 00 9400 | Cherrics..........sseeeceeeees oo 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, ETC., ETO. Bour Bxtras and Sats. oo 30s DOTION.. eee ee eases ees . —18 
ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND Su aspen 800 @ 3% WOOL MARKET ‘It will thus be seen,” continued the 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. o . ee ey SUPER 95 @ 8 70 paper, ‘‘ that our Anglo-Saxon mother, who 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE WILL BE No. 1 BEB... ccs ccsseess 20 @515 | Indians _ sat peeeneneeeey on first established insurance in any form, is 
READY IN SEPTEMBER. Werte ipeng Wat ext'a 8 P= 4 : = “ Contes and quarter bloed....20 @28 | still the largest patron of life insurance. It 
Boring Whee “Patents”. 440 @650 | N.Y, Mich., and In , washed X and @1 | 18 80 firmly interwoven in the warp and 
MACY & CO Good to Choice Srey gy | N.Y i ay 222007 @45 | woot of her society that «man who does 
sp ake Ld Bs As ee Mie as a NO, 2.0 .40+00 4 on not have a policy, and has any dependents 
elie is Gai 818 e ¢ = Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ye patie 40 @43 | whatsoever, is looked upon as neglecting 
White Wh ate co 415 @516 | “ “ % SKK... 48 @45 | a plain and obvious duty of life.” The 
eat Ex. (O. & Ind.) “4 Men 44 @46 
Missouri and Lll., choice... 4 65 @ 4 . “ «4 “ No.2..... 85 @40 recent deaths of the Earls of Ayles. 
E fd ianey-- ‘7 S 4 450 “ “ “ common.. ..80 @34 ford and Dudley, carrying respectively 
Genet cat “Patents”, 525 @ 675 | Burry at value, st $4,000,000 and $1,500,000 of insurance, 
BAT 1 Mite te What ee er GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, | showed how largely men with large in- 
Bo ve BW reh- 4.50 @ 475 , Per Ton. comes patronized the companies and thus 
Hoes Seana Fa hana ac oo bo gabe Family...... coecrececooees 4 4 o yy. | Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #38 00@40 00 | perpetuated their estates. Life insurance 
i Mist vesotved @ special importation of two-slece Pte galanin oe ett py Arn kate eat ter ae abroad was now conducted under the most 
Bathing Suits in plain colors and bros’ stripes, 68.09 Das Sisesedeasaes ere H 4 @ : 4 Sulphate of Potash.......... <a 40 00 favoring influences, and yet America, with 
PRathing tights, e., 900, andl See. por pair. Buperfine....... @ a ad . eel perererayee 4 4 only one-third as many companies as Great 
Lawn Tennis Belts, Hose and Blazers at very low ; 90 @ 8 % pray Md ace. re eee 38 00 Britain, and they only half as old, had al- 
petens. 5 4 H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : mest as much business in force. She had 
128 and 130 Fulton Street, 335 @— Fatato Fertilizet,.......++0++ ¢ 00 already planted two billions of the best as- 
87 Nassau Street, Cabbane Oe 46 50 surance ia the world for the protection of 
NEW YORK. 8 1 a @— : os a 37.50 | One million of her families, and paid one 
ae eee 0lUlUllC—~—~—i em 1 men 1 02, Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 8250 | billion dollars in death claims, endow- 
Baugh Ly A i. poctettion 80 00@385 00 ments, dividends and the purchase of pol- 
WI NDOW SHADES ai . - sel we Raw Bone Superphosphate, icies before they were due; her companies 
J = BUGO— — | rye BEE 2000 oe cociaig’ 8 0@85 00 | now held 500,000,000 of well-invested 
Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- ‘6d, ow ae a 25 00 | securities as’ the legal requirement of the 
pire Spring Fixture, White, No. 1......... oot yar Economica peeved bet a 90 00 future, had reached an income of $100,- 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, i —-#w @-— Warranted Pure Raw Bone 000,000 per annum, and were doing a busi- 
; Btate ow © tienes Meal, per 2,000 000 ibe. +4 Ses ° ness of over $1,000,000 for every day in 
save. wemrne « 00.) iii Be | pelle mi: BES |e eae aa 
8; Standard 8 te.. t. t t ~ 
687 & 589 Broadway, New York. Mediums......... pean . 1 52¢@ 1 55 ene: 32 00@85 00 - A yoy og ty ap would con, 
IMPORTERS MArrowS.....-+seceeereees 165 @170 U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@81 tain 100,000,000 people, who would be pro. 
John King & Sons’ Scotch Hollands, all widths and Wi ctednsewsdoncsetorxe ~ 145 @ 1 50 ee _— ee yenree po eel 4 tected by $6,000,000,000 of insurance. 
> hi Dead Finish. The best made. Jresen Oc ccccscecccces . - 
a aate tana on sonteds roller carries a Green, a 115 @120 a a Fer tilizer. se eereeeenee ps oes = ‘ 
shade 9 feet long by 84 inch wide. Fe Re Beene 32 vO@SS v0 THE wer KEEPING 
Ordinary Mess...... wee 117% @—— Mapes F. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : e 
becctbncteeeee —— @11 75 WITTritr ri 48 00 
Canfield Seamless ieruly Moss, Clty...... - 1100 @ 11 75 oa = ‘ . 46 00 Tux new Massachusetts law, it already 
rene Shields Western.... 1050 @ — — Jesrtable dl wns . 7 ro appears certain, is ‘rough on” the co-opera- 
tioned |B hme as fy | mg Ro aa Scaam sinenas scones 
\ ° D. 8. r pc cccccccecees _ to 
absorbent, odor- 8. Spebsdhoccccecces. MEER OEE Moiestend Superphosphate. . 40 00 eat Dulldin, © n, says that only six of 
A tess, strong, yet | Our Meats: Homstead To Russe Gbewer.. 60 00 the fifty-three are now issuing new certifi- 
\ soft as kid, do Smoked Hams........... — 104@ — 11 Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 cates, If this is so, the conclusion is that 
not wrinkle. Smoked oe — 64n@ —-— A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 86 00 a simple law requiring them to make a 
chafe or rip. The Phospho Peruvian Guano. definite and intelligible contract, and thea 
/ sales are double (We quote and er 100 ms) —_ minted enaerernets thd keep it,is likely to drive nme-tenths of them 
I that of any other nan, ae os... paca tn # y ine . ¥ ~~ Dog ae out of business. In other words, these so- 
Shield made ta | Srddiing, $0 to 100 ibe.... —70 @ — 90 Americus Su cre 88 00 | cieties have been selling a dollar of insur. 
the U,S.oF |g 5, MIDs ccoscocconcncs - —% @ 100 Royal Bo A+ $2 00 ance (so-called) and delivering just as large 
- Europe, = - Bye Feed .....+--+++- ae ae p 4 = s Foo mpeg Potato Pe wie 4 b= a fraction O a dollar as they oe conve- 
amples sent f ent of 30 cents Boreenings.....--++++++ eo = an nient, and the summary en "eo of this 
The Sag ie Co., eee Ct | Oil Meal, per ton......... = = @ a 2 Americas Pure Bone Meal... 98 00 fraud threatens to end the societ: “1 
Cotto Meal, per ton.. ad ASHES.—We quote 4@434 conte for Pot aad ine, if the reader can do rl whe mary a state of 
TEN IS SAY AbD alba 8 1 05 05 we 110 | 9@6 for Pearl. things there would be, if the grocers or the 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, rm -~ Loreen, og 3 he @ — % Goon NE butchers were giving short weight, and 
Ome, 8nd Jou arests NERV ax, | Hay, No.8ymedium, “| “. — @ — 0 Ze Se Es | cay Sons to whe oles og eed ace 
MN ¢ eevee - oo «=P tear TH ite , 
pnt {% aN kionTH ya Hey’ Clover 6% ou 1H O— 80 . your tim: to wel and if a law to abolish all this were likely 
arcsec: my yl dameperinaas Hay, clover mixed “ “ ,.., —80 @ — 85 to drive nine-tenths of the people out of 
 Clepn, and Refinish Dress ss Goods and Garments, | Straw, Nai, Rye %  .... —96 @ 1 00 business! Is there anything except in. 
j Drees, seatd gc aves Seow, Ho, 5 age pe ee O- 5 surance in which such wholesale 
Ply wit rapping oe ae. — ncaealile ort ‘ules Bel ness and would be tolerated? et 
Y cleaned ed Deoo 
Curtains, Win a eae he vers, 6 THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., the societies Comet reany to a an effort 
““Einploying The best attainable skill and most ap- P.O. Sespe__ viens B Veory St, Hou Ems | to bang ack little hey? il ~ bony ea 
proved appliances, and having systema Saen render 80 
feat ates ttt poate PIRSTCLASS PROVTERE MAQERIAS, | orc hogs wich hare cil ik the 
Soe Wane me ease eae | emanate fe 
[Don 4 other in J 
et ork oe line furnish term insur, 
“ BEALC. ccccccessccccccdsconece “ VANDER WELLS & COMPARY. 
“ ; : 100 Futton, apd 16 804 if Dutch Streot, New ance quite as cheaply as can be done by 
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ny special organization, but no consider- 
a e number of persons wantit. The thing 
wanted is whole-life insurance, and the 
hat societies have been pretending to fur- 
nish it, at the cost of term insurance, trad- 
ing also on the temporary difference in 
cost. This is fraud, as we have always 
said. When the law puts a stop to this 
fraudulent pretense, the result is, of course, 
death to the socicties, as they are left with- 
out an excuse for existence and with nota 
shred of claim to stand on. 

— —_ 


AN ATTACK OF 1 PNEUMONIA. 


Tur Mutual Reserve erve F und Life Associa- 
tion, the mammoth of the co-operatives, 
which raises $145,000 by a single assess- 
ment, has made a special call of 100 per 
cent. on the regular assessment. The call 
is explained on the ground of the * un- 
usually heavy mortality thut has prevailed 
throughout the North American continent 
during the late Winter and early Spring 
months. In many sections it has been 50 
per cent. greater than has been experi- 
enced during the last twenty years. ‘The 
cause of this great mortality has been the 
epidemic of pneumonia and other pul- 
monary dise vases Which have prevailed with 
fatal force.” ‘This plea is quite ingenious; 
it is certainly plausible enough to quiet the 
misgivings of the uninitiated, and es- 
pecially of those who do not stop to 
weigh and measure the law of average 
upon which the insurance system is 
based. What troubles us, in view of 
this movement, is the fear that we are 
responsible for the mischief. One day, last 
Summer, at the American Exchange in 
London, we found the president, Mr. Har- 
per, fuming and fretting over a hotel bill of 
stupendous proportions, which he sub- 
mitted to our inspection. He had evidently 
been mistaken at Morley’s for a prince of 
the blood royal, and was charged accord- 
ingly. Thereupon we undertook the task ot 
cheering him with the comforting sugyes- 
tion that on his return home he could make 
it up by levying an extra assessment on his 
certificate holders. Of eourse, this was 
done sportively; but Mr. Harper evidently 
thought we were serious. Acting on the 
suggestion, he has gone and done it! And 
now it becomes our duty to apologize to 
the certificate holders for this costly out- 
come of a little momentary pleasantry. 
Baltimore Under writer. 

—_— 


THE CERTAINTY OF THE DOUBT- 
FUL. 


In the notice of assessment sent out by 
the - Association (hat-passers), the en- 
ergetic and enthusiastic, but still cautious, 
secretary ingeniously and persuasively ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Thirteen dollars deposited now 
will without doubt keep your policy in force 
for one year from date of this notice, and 
your membership would therefore, probably 
not lupse during that time.” Just so. 
Nothing could better illustrate the real 
character of the ‘*insurance” offered by 
Mr. ’s association than does the lan- 
guage we have quoted, and three words of 
which we have taken the liberty, for the 
sake of greater perspicuousness, to italicize. 
Without doubt, probably! We guess that 
we are certain. It may be that thirteen 
dollars will be surely enough. We can 
positively assure you that perhaps your in- 
surance won't cost more than the sum 
named. There is absolutely no danger of 
lapsing, unless it should so happen that 
thirteen dollars should turn out not to be 
enough. As contradistioguished from gen- 
uine iosurance — insurance that exacts 
enough of the buyer to be sure of deliver- 
ing him the full measure of his bargain 
insurance that is dead sure every time, and 
in all circumstances, Mr. ’s cheap 
contrivance ought to be rechristened The 





Indubitable {f.—Jnsurance. 
INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutnal Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


34 Years of Successiul Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Maes. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
containg the most liberal features ever before offered 
#xamine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W- BOND, President. 
vu. V. B&B. KEDGEKLY, Vice-President, 
JOUN As HALL, Secretary 





Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banka, Railroads, Express and Ineur- 
ance Companies can obtain 
ONDS OF NURETYSHIP 
from this Company at moderate rates. The Bonds of 
,- Com vr, are accepted by the courts of the State 
‘ew York. 


jnsuring against Meath or Giants ieee Full in 
i eit athbs. 6 age: 4 
JOHN ag Pik J. HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 


Geo, 8. Wore, Pid Banliye, 


stn, i 
rein. Hee A 








FIRE INSURANGE 


For Summer Tourists. 





Before you leave town for the 
Summer insure the wearing ap- 
parel, jewelry, luggage and 
other personal property which 
you take with you under one of 
our floating policies, covering 
against loss by fire in any hotel 
or boarding house, or on any 
train or boat, or wherever it may 
be in the United States. 

Policies issued for 
upward at low rates, 


PELL, WALLACK & CO., 


55 Liberty Street, or 
1218 _Broadway, cor. 80th St., N. Y. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., - = «= Wresident. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
compantes, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 1588 BROADWAY. 


‘The Annual] Premium at the Age of 80 will be 320 18 
At the end of the twenty years the Company 
will return to the holder in cash..,...........+ $570 00 
While the $1,000 Insurance will 
secured for i, years at the net cost of $33 
or $1.68 for $1,000 insurance per year. Or, if the bt 
be not pesieecd at the end of the 20 years, it be- 
comes a paid-up policy of $1,005. Any other amount 
will be 4 in the same proportions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed in a 
ponitive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 
assured here is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 
Cash or Paid-up Value_bein  tinqranteed by 

the terms of the New k Law. 
For examples and other ages and pote - and also 
io the 10 and 15 year plans, write to or auvlv at: he 
office. 


$500 and 














OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JaANuaRny HH, 1885, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affaires on the Blat December, 1844. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1884, to 8ist December, 1884,,.... 88,958,089 44 
Supine o on te not marked off Ist 


1,447,766 70 


Total Marine Premiums..................++ __ 85,405,796 14 “4 


Premiums marked off from, us January, 
1484, to Slat December, 


Losses paid during the same 
period 





Returns of Pretmi- 
x- 
penses..... . 787,789 4 
The Jy. Jompany has the following Assets, 


United Piss and State of New York 
od by Be and other Stocks.. 

ceusan tN Stocks and otherwise. 

Rea! Estate and c faims due the Company, 

@mtimmated Ob..ccrscenccagsss spseacpecccce 


88,776,085 WO 
2,006,100 v0 


440,000 00 
1,454,959 78 
261,544 65 





Amount..........+ Cocccecccececcccocs 912,988,380 Be 8s 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or thei: 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned of the O for the year enaing 





Slat December, 1884, for which certificates wil] be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the F:fth of May next, 
By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





A ViD 
goppor 





JOHN D. JONES, President, 
OHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H MOORE, 9nd Vice.Pree't, 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice- Pree't. 








The Twenty-fifih Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Balance, January Ist, 1884, from last ac- 





COUN. .......006 occcercoece coopecceososocs +» {850,492,249 73 
INCOME, 
812,081,330 22 
eos Soceecccce 2,972,149 88 15,003,480 06 
(865,435,729 78 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Cletme by Death and Matured Endow- 














Total Paid So hea covccee $7,194,797 o7 
BICC RING GI en cece coceccceresneccesoce 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged off....... 314,060 03 
Ogqnanestona, pe as an 

TRONGETG, coccvescvevccccegeseccoses eoes 1,216,549 91 
III nn cncncnnanncnces ctu seen + 1,040,64 
State, County, ond ME BENE, cccescceses ° 126,971 01 
Total Disbursements............ $9,898,009 12 
Halance, Dec. dist, 1 

BOW QOOSWNE. 60 occccceccvcccesces 55,537,720 66 

BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............+220+-. 20+ 5,494, 2 
New fork Re iy Estate including the POE S 

Fat += — Saiaing and purchases un- an : 
United States rocks. Wiabe Siodia Oiay “OS 

inv Mol th 4 the 1 Stato of Noe Tek Men en eo 

#8 Of THE Stale OF NOW LOPKE........... 

Looms Ket. value, § a a oN Stocks aa 

market va “a . eeeee i 

esl ka ne the State of New — 


eities ercecccececooes 4,016,146 56 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


or Rix 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income........... -$14,240,475 39 
oe een emma re nee em MUR A 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
‘6 Endowments............ 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... . 17,463 


New Insurance written... .. $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Sash Assets........ rere $59,283,753 57 





and invested) hecepmnaennpoenenneses cevececce 6,078,951 86 
Commuted Commissions. ....220322777272"" 210,872 29 
Due from Agents on “account of Pre- 

PI ccendsovacccerevenedepetcsssecesssese 112,083 67 
Interest. and Rents due and accrued... "|: 404,580 45 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 

tion (less capmeuemeed paid in advance 

27,486). . Peedaddc doccececccoees 382,727 Ou 
Deferred Premiums. . ecccccccccccccccccs 2,001,904 WO 
Total Assets, December 31st, _ 

___, eepeeteaiy entities xndnde $55.1 61,925 54 

LIABLLITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 

icies at 4 per cen - 847,549,728 44 
Claims by jeath (procts ‘hot 

perfected ),,.....seecceseeeee 124,580 v0 847,678,308 44 44 


urplus, December 31, 1884. $10,483, G17 10 
oF which the proportion ‘contri ute as 
com puted) | by Policies in general class is $4,074,756 10 
Ot which the proportion contribute 
computed) by Policies in Tontine hs ie 6,408,861 6u 


$10, 10,483,617 10 10 


Upon the New York State Standard,4 
cent. interest, the Surplus is..... $14,730,332 13 
New Assurance wi 
Meatateteeaseeneas sanseotcses $84,877,057 0U 


MOO. ccccccsccccveceeercecscsscece 8309, 409,171 oo 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 


paren eeeoes ; 31380378 a 


Contested Claims.. osee . NONE, 

From the undivided surplus, contributed by, po 
cies in the General class, reversionary dividends w will 
be declared, available on setilement of next annual 
premium, to ordinary participating pok icies. From 
Phe undivided surplus contributed by Pot in the 
Tontine clase, the amounts applicable to policies ma- 
turing within the current year will be declared as 
their respective ensue! premiams become due. 


Guo, W; PHILLIPS! 4 otuarien 
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same premium ro 
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Caeh surrender gas paid-up insurance values in- 
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Office, 
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capital. . vchiceuce 00 
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Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated).............¢ $10,000, °00 
Policies in force............- 78,047 
Insurance in force...........+ 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,452,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 


Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5,800,296. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. 


Amount at Risk. 
Jun, 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 


Jan, 1, 1882, 161,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18s THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘* Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres't and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’"DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


HENRY TUCK, BMLD., 


A. HUNTINGTON, = Mod. Directors. 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY sla dc waa 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yor 
OF HARTFORD, CONN, RICHARD A. mevnnT cee k, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 





Statement January Ist, 1885, 









































Cash Capital PPITTTEIITI TTT ret ie) $2,000,000 00 FREER LES SE eee ER $108,876,178,.51 
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* Premiums ~ in advance.... 27,477 36 “ United States oe other Bonds 34,522,822 60 
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Cw or t rE 4,743,771 15 * Real Hatate....... ..0:0 .ss00- 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in La ym Coed press Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
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" Premiums deferred, quarterly 








d semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
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ls ag OR ai the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
over 

From the Surplus, as ap in the Balance Sheet, a dividend we be apportioned to each par- 
ticipating Policy which shall be in force at its anniversary in 1 
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Nzw York, January 21, 1885. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Third Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on ” “ day of Jan., 1885. 

















CMBEE CMP ATLL. .......cccccccccccccccccocsceseces eT obddiiilie “nanbes cdevcccccdccateacccecccues séeeed $3,000,000 00 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 
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Old and Young. 


LIKE A PRESSED FLOWER. 


BY VIRGINIA B, HARRISON. 





How soon, witbin the Book of Time, 
Life’s latest hour 

Will lay my memory—as we press 
Some curious flower. 

Then, on th’ enfolding page, I would 
God's hand divine 

Might note: Though erring oft, this still 
Was child of mine, 

BLoomFieLp, N. J 
_— sah 


THE ROMANCE OF A PRIEST'S 
LIFE. 


BY H. F. 





RANDOLPH. 





In looking over some old papers, the other 
day, I came across a newspaper clipping, 
yellow and time-stained. It was an obitu- 
ary notice. 

“The Rev, Father Maurice died suddenly at 
Brooktown, day before yesterday. The deceased 
was & Roman Catholic priest and had been set- 
tled at Brooktown for the last twenty-five years.” 

I wonder how many, in the restless hurry 
of everyday life, read that paragraph. A 
Roman Catholic priest had died suddenly. 
That was all the public at large knew. But 
I, who read it, knew better. I knew that 
one, after « long, troubled life, had gone to 
find that reward which is reserved for those 
who fight life’s battles bravely. 

What a host of memories that little para- 
graph recalls. A tall, strong young mun, and 
asad, austere priest, a young girl with sunny 
face, and lithe, graceful figure, and a wo- 
man prematurely old, bent and bowed with 
care and sorrow. Yes, it was a woman 
who wrought the weal and woe of his life; 
just as it is she, whose supple hands in the 
lives of us all, weave chains such as Vulcan 
himself is powerless to forge. 

Both priest and wqman are now long 
since dead. I, an old man, live but in the 
past. That past is very dear to me, and 
perhaps its story may not be uninteresting 
to you. Here before the fire I will tell it to 
you, with your hand in mine. 

Edward Irvine and myself were class- 
mates at the same college. After gradua- 
tion we both came to New York, he to study 
law and | to try to become a journalist. 
Those were our salad days. A few of his 
friends and mine had organized ourselves 
into a sort of informal club, which met 
once a week at alittle, dingy French restau- 
rant, down-town. The proprietor was a 
French refugec,and we who despised conser- 
vatism hailed him asa hero. Madame pre- 
sided over the bar, and she took a wonder- 
ful liking to that jolly band of young fel- 
lows who, once a week, made the walls of 
the little café ring with their songs and 
laughter. We had christened her Mother 
Piper; and ‘‘Bon soir, Madame Mére,” 
uttered in every variety of accent, would 
make the old lady’s eyes actually glisten, 
and her voice was full of kindness as she 
returned the salutation of her children, as 
she was pleased to call us. 

Edward and myself were then of one 
mind on one subject at least. We were 
both sworn misogymists. We had made up 
our minds never to marry, and had even 
gone so far as to execute a document to 
that effect, which Edward had drafted in 
the first years of his legal studies. We had 
signed it in the presence of the whole club. 
Edward had explained to them its purport. 
** Why should you covenant not to marry, 
any more than not to commit any form of 
suicide?” questioned Henderson, an attaché 
of the Daily.—But, in spite of the question, 
we did so, and the members appended their 
signatures as witnesses. Then we drank 
to the glories of perpetual bachelorhood in 
brandy, which, Monsieur assured us, was 
of a vintage prior to the time of the first 
French Republic. 

Ah! poor Edward! You kept that agree- 
ment sealed with liquor and laughter; but, 
alas! how differently from what you then 
imagined you would. 

Among our acquaintance was a certain 
Henry Wallace, who was studying art. He 
had evinced considerable skill, and some of 
his pictures had received the favorable 
notice of the critics. He was a brilliant 
performer on the piano, and his voice was 
clear and strong. He had quite won the 
heart of Monsieur by playing the Marseil- 





laise with great vigor on the little spinnet 
which was in the parlor in the rear of the 
restaurant. Monsieur would receive no 
apologies for the two strings which had been 
broken during the performance, and de- 
clared he would willingly sacrifice the whole 
instrument, to hear that glorious air played 
again in the same spirited manner. 


Once, on our way up-town, Edward and: 


I turned off from Broadway to stop at the 
club and have dinner. While thus em- 
ployed, Wallace came in. 

‘*]T have a scheme on foot,” he said, tak- 
ing a seat beside us. ** You knowl belong 
to a sketch class which meets once a week 
at the members’ houses. They are to end 
up the season with a costume party, next 
week, and I want you to go.” 

‘* Why should we?” was the uncompli- 
mentary question of Edward. 

‘*Why should you? Why do you eat? 
Why do you drink? Why do you come 
here, or go anywhere? In short, why do 
you live? Why? To be amused. Come,” 
he continued, turning to me, ‘‘ you and 


Edward promise me you will go. Besides, 
there will be lots of pretty girls.” 
‘“*That is no inducement!” was the 


prompt rejoinder of Edward. 

“Oh! I know all about your vow of cel- 
ibacy; but that is no reason why you 
should avoid the socicty of woman. Your 
vow may forbid marriage, but it certainly 
ought not to interfere with a flirtation.” 


Finally, we consented to go, and Wallace 
promised to call for us on the appointed 
evening. Edward and myself spent con- 
siderable time in the selection of a cos- 
tume. I at length chose that of a Turkish 
sheik, and he that of a priest. The party 
was held at the house of Mrs. Leamington, 
and was a very gay affair. Costumes of 
every variety and description were repre- 
sented. Touchstone flirted with Ophelia, 
and Benedick made love to Lady Macbeth. 
Wallace, who seemed determined that Ed- 
ward should have a good time, had intro- 
duced him to several of the ladies, and last 
of all to Miss Maud, the youngest daughter 
of the hostess. On our return home I twitted 
him somewhat about the attentions he had 
shown that lady. 

‘* What were you talking so earnestly 
about?” I asked. 

** Dogs,” was the laconic reply. 

“That isa safe subject. Turtle doves 
might be dangerous, but a conversation on 
dogs will hardly lead to matrimony.” 

A short time ‘afterward, Edward and I 
made our party call upon the Leamingtons, 
and he again monopolized the attention of 
Miss Maud. In time, he became a regular 
caller at the house. 

**Do you still limit your conversation to 
dogs?” 1 once asked, as he was preparing 
to go out, : 

‘*No,” was his reply. ‘*‘But we haven't 
reached turtle doves yet.” 

‘* In what portion of the animal kingdom 
are you at present? Beware, my dear boy. 
Remember the heavy penalties you will 
have to pay should you forfeit your bond.” 

He made no reply, and I could see he 
was in a sure way to fallin love. In fact, 
it began to be rumored about the ciub that 
our sworn misogamist had succumbed. 
Wallace took occasion to compliment him 
upon his conquest. 

‘*You gay Lothario, to trifle with a wo- 
man’s affections in that way, when you 
have sworn never to marry.” 

‘*When I said I would die a bachelor I 
did not think I ghould live until I was 
married,” growled out Henderson. 

Each one of us in turn said something 
complimentary or otherwise on the subject. 
Edward took our jests in good nature, but 
seemed very much annoyed at Wallace’s 
remark, and said, with some show of pas- 
sion. 

**You should not say such things, even 
in jest. I am no Lothario, nor do I wish 
my name to be coupled with that of any 
lady in connection with a flirtation.” 

His manner was so earnest that we all 
felt a little ashamed of our persiflage and 
banter. The subject was dropped, nor 
was it ever again referred to in the club. 
On one or two occasions I tried to ascer- 
tain from Edward, in private, how deeply 
he was in love, but my overtures at confi- 
dence met with a decided repulse, 

Those ‘were stirring times. The air was 
full of excitement; for it was the beginning 


~ 





of that long struggle which was only 
settled by the stern arbitration of civil war. 
It was on'the eve of a presidential election, 
and my duties as journalist kept me busy 
late into the night reporting political meet- 
ings. One evening I had been detained in 
that way until three or four o’clock in the 
morning, and it was in a state of great ex- 
citement that I let myself into our lodgings 
in Fourth Street, opposite the park. 

“T really believe Polk will be elected!” 
I cried out, as I burst into the room, eager 
to find somebody to share my ‘enthusiasm. 
Edward was standing by the fire, facing 
the wall. 

‘““Why don’t you cheer, old man?” I 
cried, coming toward him. 

‘*Do you suppose I care who will be 
elected?” he said, turning round. 

His face was ghastly pale. 

‘““Why, what is the matter?” I cried, 
really alarmed. ‘‘ You look as if you had 
seen a ghost.” 

**So 1 have!” he replied. 
No! Not that! God bless her! It was not 
her fault. How was she to kaow how 
much I cared for her?” 

I understood. 

‘*You have asked her then?” I said. 

oe Yea” 

“ And”— 

‘‘She has refused me,” he interrupted. 
‘*And I am so miserable.” He sank into a 
chair. All his vivacity seemed to have de- 
parted. I tried to cheer him with that cold, 
cynical philosophy which so easily suits a 
jest, but is so barren of comfort. 

‘*No!” he cried, starting up from his 
seat. ‘*Do not talk in that way. I can 
love no other woman, There are not as 
good fish in the sea.” That was one of the 
expressions I had used. “I am guing off 
in & short time,” he continued, “and [ do 
not know when I will be back.” 

‘‘But you cannot, must not, go off in 
this frame of mind. You will have an at- 
tack of brain fever. Heaven only knows 
what you will do to yourself. Come, be a 
man! You are not the first one who has 
lost the woman he loved.” 


* God knows'l lrave need of all the man- 
hood I possess,” he said, in a low voice, 
whose distress was unmistakable. ‘I shall 
do myself no harm, and I know it is best 
forme to go away. I shall take a long, 
long tramp, and try to find something like 
peace.” 

No persuasion would stay him. I was 
forced to acquiesce in his decision, and 
silently aided him in his preparations. 

‘*T went down to the office late last night 
and brought up these papers,” he said, 
pointing to a pile lying on the table. ‘* Will 
you give them to Jenkins, who has the 
office up-stairs, and ask him to look after 
these matters? Everything is in order, I 
think. I have worked hard to build up a 
practice, and have succeeded; but there is 
no need or reason why [ should keep it up. 
}"— 

He could say no more. With his head in 
his hands he sat, and sobbed like a child. 

When he grew more calm, we completed 
the preparations for hia departure, When 
all was ready he rose to go, and, taking me 
by the hand, said: 

‘You are the best friend I have in the 
world. Iwill let you hear from me in a 
day or two. 1 am goingon a long quest. 
I do not hope or expect to find happiness, 
but I want to find peace. Do not ‘be 
worried about me,” he added wistfully. 
‘*With God’s help, I shall come out all 
right.” 

I could say nothing in reply, but returned 
the warm pressure of his hand, and I think 
tears were in my eyes as I lethim go. I 
watched him walk rapidly away, asthe sun 
rose over the University building and il- 
lumined the mist resting in the park. 
‘‘Would God help him and give him peace?” 
I asked myself. My faith was at that time 
very weak; but, somehow, I felt that my 
friend was in the hands of One more power- 
ful to aid him than I, or aay other. 

It was twenty-five years and more before 
I saw him again. During that time I had 
seen a good deal of the world, and had be- 
come foreign correspondent for the paper 
I had formerly served in the capacity of 
reporter. I had returned to New York at 
the close of the Franco-Prussian War, and, 
afew days afier my arrival, the waiter 
brought a card to my room. 


** Curse her! 





‘‘The Rev. Father Maurice,” I muttered 
to myself. ‘* Who in the world is he?” I 
ransacked my brain, but could find ‘no 
recollection of the name, I had been 
greatly annoyed at the impertinent curiosity 
of strangers who had called to ‘ inter- 
view ” me about those tragic events which 
had ended in defeat at Sedan, and the capit- 
ulation and devastation of the fairest cap- 
ital in Europe, My first impulse was to 
send word back I was not at home, when 
it occurred to me, that the clergyman, like 
many others, might have called in the inter- 
est of a parishioner, to ascertain what in- 
formation I could give him of some Ameri- 
can who had been reported as ‘‘ missing ” 
after the wild rule of the Cummune had 
ended. 

‘Show the gentleman up-stairs!” I said, 
after a moment’s reflection. 

In a few minutes the caller entered. He 
was clad in the ordinary habit of a Roman 
Catholic priest, which hung loosely around 
his tall, spare figure. His large, sunken 
eyes were sad and grave. He was not an 
eld man; but his hair, which was long and 
thin, was perfectly white. 

To my surprise, he caine toward me, and, 
taking both my hands in his, saluted me 
affectionately, calling me by my Christian 
name. 

‘You have the advantage of me,” I said, 
when I had somewhat recovered from my 
astonishment. 

‘* Have I so changed, then, that even you 
do not recognize me?” he replied. 

‘* Indeed I do not, sir!” 

‘* Have you furgotten that night on the 
24th of October, 1844, when you parted 
from a friend?” 

Ife had no need to go any further. 
Changed as he was, 1 recognized him as 
Edward Irvine. 

Fora long time we sat and talked as only 
old friends will talk who have been sepa- 
rated from one another for a long time. 
When he rose to go, I had promised to go 
to Brooktown on the following Friday, and 
spend the night with him. 

True to my appointment, I went to Brook- 
town. I had felt more or less curiosity to 
hear the story of Edward’s life, and, in the 
hope of inviting a similar confidence, had 
talked freely to him of my own past. I 
had finished telling him of my recent ad- 
ventures in Paris, and we were both silent. 
After a few minutes, he said: 

‘*Do you care to hear about my life 
since we last saw one another? It is very 
tame compared with yours, ‘‘he added, 
with a quiet smile, ‘‘but it has had its 
struggles, and, I hope, also its victories.” 

** Indeed I do,” 1 responded, with some 
eagerness. ‘*‘I would have asked you to 
tell me all about it, but I was afraid my 
question might open an old wound whieh 
I hope is fully healed.” 

‘* Do you remember what I told you when 
we parted from one another on that Octo- 
ber morning?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘** Perfectly. That you did not hope to 
find happiness, but peace.” 

‘* Yes, that was it. I was very miserable 
then. When a man or woman’s sole incen- 
tive to live well is taken away, they are in 
a dangerous condition. You know how 
little we cared for God in those days.” As 
he spoke he bowed his head and reverently 
crossed himself. ‘‘And the only desire I 
had to lead an earnest, serious life, was to 
make myself more worthy of the woman I 
loved. When I lost her, I hada vague and 
indistinct, but perfectly conscious, appre- 
hension of danger. I was afraid of myself. 
I knew that the foundation of my ethics 
was removed, and I feared lest the whole 
superstructure would fall in ruins round 
me. It was in the hope of putting the 
temptation of moral suicide out of my reach 
that I decided to leave the city, and go into 
the country, just as many a despairing 
wretch has locked up his razors and thrown 
his pistol cartridges out of the window. I 
selected the most remote and quiet places 
1 could find. At times I thought I should 
gomad. My aimless tramp left me plenty 
of time in which to think, and the only 
subject which could occupy my mind was 
the woman I had lost. Afterward, a new 
question arose to perplex me. Was it not 
wrong to lead this aimless life? Was it not 
equally as great a sin to hide the talent 
in the napkin as to foolishly squander it? 
My conscience had grown very sensitive 
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under these ‘ obstinate questionings,’ and 
my inability to find their solution made me 
very miserable. Once, after a long tramp, 
I reached an old inn early in the evening,and, 
after supper, went out on the porch to have 
asmoke. I was in utter despair. It seemed as 
if I was on an open sea, with neither star, 
nor chart, nor compass to guide me. As 
I sat there, looking at the stars, my 
thoughts drifted back to St. Calvin’s, and, 
perhaps by the power of association, 
though I love to think that God himself 
sent some angel with the message, I re- 
membered the words with which our old 
president would always close his sermon: 
‘The love of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, keep your hearts and minds 
in perfect peace.’ The thought was a rev- 
elation tome. I knew of the sweetness of 
human love. How great would have been 
my happiness had I won the woman I 
loved! But as human love was so imper- 
fect, compared with Divine love, so peace 
was better than happiness. Then and 
there I made up my mind to find God, and 
in that way obtain peace. It was the 
prayer of neither the publican nor the 
prodigal that I prayed. I asked for neither 
mercy nor forgiveness; but I cried aloud 
for the Living Bread and Water; for I felt 
like one who is faint and a-hunger in a 
strange and desert land. I need not tell 
you of the vigils and prayers which kept 
me awake so many weary hours; nor the 
reasons which led me to seek this commu- 
nion. But, my friend, I did at last find the 
peace I so earnestly desired.” 

Neither of us spoke for a few minutes. 
He was the first to break the silence. 


***God 18 love, saith the Evangel, 
And our world of woe andsin 
Is made most like to Heaven, 
When love has entered in.’ ” 


He quoted the lines, in a low, tender tone. 
‘*These are strange words to hear from a 
priest’s lips,” he said, ‘‘ but they are true. 
I thank God for all the sweetness my love 
for her brought into my life; but I thank 
and bless him much more deeply that it 
was my love for her which led me to seek 
and find him. Do you remember how 
Plato says, in the ‘Symposium,’ that all 
loves should be simply stepping stones to 
the love of God? So it was with me; and 
blessed be his name for his great goodness 
and mercy.” 

He made the sign of the cross on his 
his breast, and I could see the great tears 
in his eyes. 

‘Have you ever seen her since?” I 
asked, after a moment’s pause. 

The question seemed to affect him with 
strange emotion. 

‘*T will tell you what I have told no one 
else,” he said. ‘* Yes, I have seen her; not 
only once, but many times. A year or so 
ago, I was told by my servant, that a lady 
wished to see me in the parlor. I knew 
her at once, though she did not recognize 
me, and this fact aided me in concealing 
my natural embarrassment. She apolo- 
gized for calling, but said she was in great 
trouble, and needed my advice. It seemed 
she had been baptized and married in the 
Romish communion to an artist—you re- 
member him—Wallace, who had subse- 
quently become very intemperate. Her 
life was made miserable by his abuse and 
violence. She told me many tales about 
him, and how he was in the habit of beat- 
ing her.” His voice grew louder as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Yes, he struck her, and I could 
see the bruised and swollen eye which this 
brute had inflicted in a drunken fit.” 

He seemed to lose all control of himself, 
and sat before me, with cleached fists and 
eyes flashing fire. What love must this 
have been which, breaking through the 
space of a quarter of a century and all the 
fasts and vigils of his priestly life, could 
so resent an injury done to the woman he 
loved? 

He hastily rose, and passed behind the 
curtains which separated the room from 
his oratory, and I could hear him as he 
prayed before the altar. 

Soon he returned. 

‘* Tt is hard,” he said, ‘‘ to remember that 
my just indignation at his brutality should 
lack all personal feeling; but God has 
helped me, and I am calm now.” He took 
the ivory crucifix lying on the table and 
kissed it fervently, and, holding it in his 
hand, resumed the narrative so abruptly 


broken off. ‘She asked me if his treat- 
ment justified her in leaving him. You, 
perhaps, know that our Holy Mother 
Church regards marriage as something 
more than a mere contract; as a sacrament 
which can only be annulled by special dis- 
pensation, and forbids the voluntary sep- 
aration of the parties under any circum- 
stances. As her spiritual adviser, it was 
clearly my duty to tell her to go back to 
the man who so abused her. The tempta- 
tion was strong to prove recreant to my 
trust; but help was given me, and 1 told 
ber she must return to her husband. She 
seemed entirely overcome, and when she 
had departed I prayed long and earnestly 
that our Blessed Mother would give her the 
grace and aid she so sorely needed. 

‘** I see her often now; for she lives in our 
village, and isa regular attendant at my 
church. The sight of her pale, patient 
face has oftimes given me strength and 
courage in times of darkness and dis- 
tress.” 

We talked no more that night. When 
he left meat the door of my room, he 
reverently pronounced a blessing on my 
head. And I—careless and man of the 
world as I was—slept the more sweetly be- 
eause of the blessing; for I felt that it had 
been uttered by one who walked in very 
truth with God. 

1 visited Brooktown many times subse- 
quently. Never have I seen a priest more 
beloved by his parishioners. He was a 
sort of elder brother, to whom they all came 
for sympathy and advice. I heard a thous- 
and stories of his charity and self-sacrifice. 
The tears had been dried in the eyes of 
more than one woman by the kindly minis- 
trations of this man whose life a woman 
had clouded witb a great sorrow. 


One evening, in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, we were sitting chatting together in 
his library, when his servant entered, and 
told him that a carriage was waiting tu take 
him to a house in the village where a woman 
lay dying. He rose, at once, to go, and told 
me not to wait for him, as he might be very 
late. The night was far advanced when he 
returned, and I was startled by his wan and 
worn appearance. 

“She is beyond the reach of further 
harm,” he said, coming toward me, and 
taking both my hands in his. ‘‘ The dear 
Lord has received her into his hands, and 
she is at peace.” 

‘“*Then it was Mrs. Wallace who was 
dying?” I questioned, in a startled tone. 

‘* Yes,” he replied. ‘‘God is wiser than 
us all,” he continued, in a low, reverent 
voice. “Out of our afflictions he has 
wrought wonderful things. Had my own 
will prevailed at one time, our lives would 
bave, in all human probability, been very 
different. Now she is where God himself 
shall wipe away all tears; and I feel that I 
shall soon be there, also.” 

** god forbid!” I replied. 

His friendship was very dear to me, and 
the thought of losing him seemed insup- 
portable. 

‘*Do not say that,” he replied. ‘‘ God 
knows best. If it is his will I should still 
continue my pilgrimage, so be it. But I 
am very, very tired, and would readily, 
joyfully answer that summons which must 
come at some time.” 

His voice was manly, but pathetic. It 
was the cry of the soldier who had fought 
long and well until he had earned his right 
to relief, not the wail of the coward who 
feared conflict and fatigue. 

‘*T must go now and pray for her soul,” 
he continued, ‘‘and for you also, as I do 
each day.” 

Through the mist, which blinded my eyes, 
I perccived the hands outstretched in bless- 
ing; then he left me and entered his ora- 
tory. 

At his request, I stayed with him until 
after the funeral. He conducted the ser- 
vices, and at their close he told me, with 
gentle courtesy, that he wished to be 
alone. 

In the early part of the evening Michael 
came to me in great terror. 

‘His Reverence is dying!” he ex- 
claimed. 

We hastened to the oratory, where we 
found him, lying unconscious on the floor, 
at the foot of the altar. Quickly we placed 
him in bed, and then sent fora physician. 





He regained consciousness before our mes- 


senger returned, and requested Michael to 
call a brother priest. 

‘*The summons has come,” he said to 
me, ‘‘and I am going to meet my Lord.” 

He immediately relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness, but revived sufficiently to re- 
ceive the last and solemn rites of the Church. 

We watched him through the long night, 
and toward morning he lifted up his head and 
said, in a faint, but firm voice: ‘“* 7'ribw- 
lationem et dolorem inveni; et nomen Domini 
invocart”—“*T met with trouble and sor- 
row and called upon the name of the Lord.” 
It is a verse in one of the psalms used in 
the ‘‘ Office of the Dead.” ‘Truly trouble 
and sorrow had been his, and, as once be- 
fore, so now he had called upon the name of 
the Lord, and not in vain. For he had 
heard him, and taken him unto himself. 


New York Orry. 
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“A TALE OF A TUB.” 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





You may not believe it, and yet it is true, 
That rhymes will at times as much injury do 
As missiles, or bombs, or whatever you like, 
That carry disaster wherever they strike. 
There are dynamite dactyls, torpedo trochees, 
And igneous iambies that go off with ease, 
And triplets and couplets ; and along with the 
rest 
A triad familiar to most anapest. 
The poet himself, though of innocent mien, 
Will fire away from his pet magazine, 
Quite careless if poisoned projectiles descend 
Through the heart of a foe, or the heart of a 
friend, 
As an instance: Our Ben, who was given to 
rhymes, 
And a clever sharp-shooter and punster at 
times, 
Stood out by the gate, when a boy passed 
along, 
And Ben, not intending to do any wrong, 
Spoke out, quite impromptu, a couplet as 
small 
As himself; for he said, 
Bus! 
Tus! 
That was all. 
As quick as a flash the street-boy turned 
about 
(I may as well mention he was rather stout), 
And came like an elephant after a mouse ; 
So that Ben in great terror escaped to the 
house. 
He screamed and he banged at the door, in 
great fear, 
At seeing his frenzied opponent draw near. 
And goon all the family, hearing the clatter, 
Came out in alarm to see what was the matter. 
Sister Laura exclaimed, with indignant sur- 
prise : 
* How dare you attack a boy under your size?” 
And the stout culprit said, frowning hard at 
the lad: 
** He'd better quit calling me name, so he had!” 
Then went off in a huff, 
Though a fun-loving youth, 
Our Ben was not slack about telling the truth ; 
But when asked to repeat the hard words that 


had brought 

Him into such peril, he thought, and he 
thought, 

And couldn’t remember—so great was his 
fright— 


What fuel was furnished such flame to excite, 
At last he said, giving his forehead a rub 
To brighten his wits: ‘Ob! I hollered Bus! 
Tus! 
Bus! 
Tus! 
That was all; but he came for me then 
As if he would eat me!” 


*Twas a lesson to Ben, 
Who found it was dangerous, even in fun, 
To point at another a pistol or gun ; 
For in an explosion of powder cr wit, 
The marksman is often the one who gets hit. 
New Yor« Crry, 


LAZY BEPPO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Hanes Horr- 
MANN, 

Youne Beppo was considered a perfect 
monster of indolence by all the industrious 
and orderly people in Capri. It was really 
impossible to do anything with him. His 
parents tried every imaginable way of 
forcing him into useful habits, and failed 
altogether. He had been set to tend vine- 
yards and olive groves; he had been sent 
to sea in the fishing boats; he had even 
been employed in picking up stones with the 
girls; but the invariable result had been 
that, after a few days, his inveterate luzi- 
ness caused his ignominious dismissal. 
Euna bestia! (he is & beast) was the univer- 
sal verdict, and nobody would ever try him 








a second time. So his unfortunate parents 
were obliged to support the big, overgrown 
boy under their own humble roof, like a 
great, fat parasite, who could not be driven 
out of the house, because, unluckily, he 
had been born there. Naturally, they did 
not treat him with any great deference. 
Huna bestia! was their opinion, too. 

Beppo himself had grown rather proud 
of this title of ‘‘ beast.” He had observed 
that all idle animals, such as cats, dogs, 
pigs and goats, led an easy life of eating 
and drinking, and, when they died, usually 
came by their deaths with painless abrupt- 
ness. So he considered it no disgrace to 
claim kinship with such fortunate crea- 
tures; indeed his ambition had no higher 
aim. 

One day lazy Beppo was lying in the sun 
on the great esplanade, apparently asleep, 
but really dozing, with his eyes half open. 
He never allowed himself to sleep in the 
daytime; for the simple reason that this 
would prevent his enjoying the delee far 
niente, which was so dear to his heart. 
While contemplating the beauties of the 
earth and sky around him, his mind was 
pondering dreamily upon the vanity of 
labor and the wisdom of perfect indo- 
lence. 

At times he blinked benevolently at the 
steamer from Naples, which was just 
snorting and puffing its way up the bay, 
and thanked his stars that he was not 
obliged to work like that poor, creaking 
engine. The passengers began to jand from 
the steamer, and were immediately sur- 
rounded by a clamorous crowd of boys, 
girls, and men, who pushed and struggled 
and shouted until the travelers might have 
supposed themselves atiacked by a troop 
of bandits rather than by a crowd of beg- 
gars, trying to earn a few honest dajochi 
by carrying baggage and rendering other 
small services. 


Beppo observedgthis, and made a few re- 
flections on the vain struggle for wealth. 
He did not move from his place on the soft 
sand, except by raising his head on 
his hands, in order to watch the scene 
with greater ease, Most of the strangers 
yielded up their belongings in helpless be- 
wilderment to the strongest of their perse- 
cutors. But one young couple, who did 
not seem at all confused by the assault man- 
aged to fight their way through the crowd, 
and came suddenly upon the youthful 
philosopher in his peaceful retreat. The 
contrast he offered to the noisy crowd be- 
hind them was really inviting, and they 
went up to the prostrate youth, and looked 
athim. He returned their gaze without 
moving a muscle. 

‘*He must be a thorough lazy-bones,” 
remarked the youug husband, astonished 
at this unparalleled tranquility. But his 
pretty, fair-haired wife nodaed to the boy, 
with a smile. 

‘* Will you carry our trunks into the 
town, my good lad?” said she. 

The first answer to this request was a 
glance of soft reproach from Beppo’s fine 
brown eyes—eyes which so won the young 
lady’s heart that she resolved on a lavish 
fee. But, upon maturer thought—for his 
mind worked but slowly—Beppo felt flat- 
tered by the unusual civility of the request, 
and sluggishly attracted by the young 
lady's charming face, So he rose, with 
graceful deliberation, from his humble 
couch, and looked dreamily about him for 
an instant, as though he were astonished 
at his own activity. But, when he saw the 
two small trunks, a look of dull anguish 
crossed his face; he felt convinced that 
each of them must weigh at least a ton, 
though, judging from their size, that would 
only have been possible had they been 
packed with lead. However, an inspiring 
look from the lady Giled him with fresh 
courage, and he shouldered the trunks 
bravely. They were as light as feathers in 
his brawny arms; but, nevertheless, he 
walked with a bent back and a heavy step. 
He pointed out the path leading up be- 
tween the vineyard walls with a sigh, and 
marched gloomily behind his employers. 
Every few minutes he stood still, and 
leaned against the wall, in an attitude 
which suggested that he was just breaking 
in two. The foreign gentleman was en- 


raged at these stoppages, and tried to urge 


him on to the fulfillment of his task; but 





the young lady always took his part, and 
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attributed bis pauses to a desire to contem- 
plate the ever-increasing beauties of the 
landscape. Beppo caught this idea with 
astonishing quickness, and thenceforth his 
ingenuity in discovering fresh charms in 
the familiar scene about him proved that 
his habit of abstaining from work and com- 
muning with Nature had not been without 
profit. However, in spite of the increasing 
weariness of the overburdened porter, the 
travelers arrived at length at the Hotel 
Pagano, and Beppo prepared to receive 
the reward of his overwhelming labors. 
But, during the journey, he had taken 
opportunities of studying human nature, as 
well as scenery, and he had discovered that 
the young couple who walked before him 
were overflowing with bappiness. Jt was 
written on their foreheads, and looked out 
boldly from their clear eyes; and it was 
this which incited him to prove that his 
mind was not wholly absorbed in the hope 
of sordid gain. As he put down the trunks, 
he forgot his exbaustion for a moment, and 
looked up at the fair young woman with 
the confidential question : 

** Is the signora very happy?” 

She laughed lightly—that happy laugh 
which can only come from an inner spring 
of heartfelt bliss; indeed the laugh was 
sufficient answer for the question. 

‘* Yes, indeed I am, my boy,” she said. 

**You are happy because the signor 
marito is rich; are you not?” continued 
Beppo, intent upon his pyschological in- 
vestigations. At this they both laughed 
again, and it was some minutes before they 
controlled themselves. Beppo was not at 
all offended, but waited patiently, with his 
fine eyes fixed expectantly upon the lady’s 
face. Why should they not laugh at him? 
Were the young dogs and kids offended 
when any one laughed at their funny 
gambols? 

When the young lady was grave again, 
she answered him wery kindly : 

‘No, indeed, you foolish boy! Even if 
my husband were really very rich, it would 
not make me happy. But it is only because 
he is go clever and works so hard that we 
have any money at all. { love him with 
my whole heart, and he loves me better 
than any one else in the world; and that 
is why | am the happiest wife in all Italy 
o-day.” 

She put her arm through her husband's 
as she spoke, and he stroked his beard, 
with a gratified smile. 

‘““Give the boy an extra lire,” she 
whispered; and her obedient husband did 
as she asked, and rewarded Beppo as 
Javishly as if he had really carried a heavy 
load. 

But the boy did not in the least suspect 
that he owed his wealth to his well-put 
question, and not to his astonishing in- 
dustry. 

After the kindly donors had vanished into 
the hotel, Beppo lounged about for some 
time near the door, playing with his money, 
and feeling scarcely equal to the exertion 
of going home, which was about two min- 
utes’ walk. He was interested in this new 
problem of love, which had been suddenly 
brought under his notice. It never oc- 
curred to him that he might some day be a 
partaker in this wonderful happiness; for 
he considered matrimony by far too solemn 
and intricate a matter for bis powers of 
mind. His mother had frequently re- 
marked that the only chance now left for 
Beppo was to marry an heiress, who 
wanted a handsome, good-natured animal 
about the house, and did not object to 
maintaining him entirely; but this sugges- 
tion had failed to take root in his mind. 
He regarded the young girls about him with 
the same benevolence which he felt toward 
the rest of the world, perhaps with a shade 
of admiration; but he never thought of 
falling in love with them, like other lads of 
hisage. 

At length the result of his long medita- 
tion summed itself up in a few words: 

‘*] wish my poor sister Concetta could 
be as happy as they are.” 

The kind wish brought the tears into his 
eyes, and he made up his mind to go 
home. 

His family lived in a gloomy little house 
in a dark alley. His mother and sister 
were spinning in the doorway when he ap- 
proached them with the astonishing news of 
his industry. Having showed his munifi- 





cent reward, he honorably put it into the 
common treasury. 

But this passing gratification did not last 
long. In a few moments Concetta’s tears 
were flowing again and wetting the flax she 
held. Beppo discovered that her lover, 
Giuliano, had just paid her a visit, and had 
told her the melancholy news that kis rich 
and avaricious father could not be moved 
by either tears or entreaties to consent to 
his son’s marriage with a penniless girl. 
This cut Beppo to the heart; for he loved 
his sister as well as he could love any one, 
not exeepting his somewhat severe parents. 
He admired her grace and prettiness, and 
was very proud of her when she danced 
the tarantella before delighted strangers, 
or walked through the market-place, with 
half the fisher-lads in Capri following her. 
He often spent hours in lying in the sun, 
and wondering how he ever came to pos- 
sess such a sister. 

It was his firm conviction that such a 
charming creature was meant to be contin- 
ually happy and light-hearted; and, there- 
fore, the old miser’s opposition to her mar- 
riage seemed to him peculiarly unjust. 
To-day he felt this injustice more deeply 
than ever, and he sat in a corner and 
brooded over it. He mentally compared 
the pretty, fair-haired foreign lady with 
his black-browed sister, and came to the 
conclusion that, as the latter was by far the 
handsomer of the two, she certainly de- 
served the greater happiness. When his 
father came home he brought some news 
with him. 

‘**] have just heard by the steamer that 
my sister in Naples is dead. Some one 
must go to see after things; for we are her 
only living relatives, and it would not be 
decent to stay away. Besides, she may 
have left something behind her; even afew 
scudi would be useful to help feed our lazy 
Beppo.” 

At this Concetta defended the boy by ex- 
hibiting his contribution to the general 
fund that day. 

** Well,” said his father, ‘‘ he has learned 
how to make money at last. Here is a 
chance for him to earn it without any work. 
Beppo, you must go to Naples by to-mor- 
row’s steamer, and attend to your aunt’s 
affairs, and order masses for her soul. Do 
you understand?” 

Beppo understood, and nodded his assent. 
The expedition was very much to his taste; 
for it promised a good deal of sight-seeing 
and amusement, with little labor of any 
kind. 

Soon afterward, however, he became 
very restless, and was evidently puzzled by 
some perplexing problem. In fact, al- 
though he was fond of meditation, the two 
events of his sister’s trouble and their pos- 
sible inheritance were too much for his 
powers of mind, and his father heard him 
tossing and groaning all night long upon 

his bed. But inthe morning he was very 
cheerful, with something of the manner of 
a p hilosopher who has just worked out an 
intricate train of thought, and reached an 
important result. He started upon his 
journey as gayly as though he were going 
to his own wedding, and not to the funeral 
of a near relation. 

But he did not come back. The Naples 
steamer returned three or four times with- 
out any views of the traveler, and his family 
began to mourn him as lost in the great 
city. They had no expectation of ever 
seeing him again; for what is one lost drop 
in the great stream of life in Naples? 

In the meantime, all the inhabitants of 
Capri bad been greatly excited over an 
event, the like of which had never before 
been known on the island. 

Early one morning, Giuliano, Concetta’s 
betrothed, rushed into the cottage, and 
announced, with many tears and much 
gesticulation, that his father had been 
mysteriously robbed in the night of his 
whole property. The old man, like other 
rural misers, had been in the habit of keep- 
ing everything he had in gold and bank- 
notes in a box under his bed; and that box 
had now disappeared with its entire con- 
tents. Thus, in one night, the miser had 
become a poor man; for he owned very 
little land or other property of any kind. 
Naturally, he was not consoled by the re- 

flection that, as he had never spent a soldo 
of his money on himself or any one else, the 
loss of his capital did not make him one 


~ 


| sol do pocrer than before; on the contrary, 
he was nearly mad with grief. Giuliano 
was also greatly enraged; for, though his 
father’s riches had hitherto brought him 
more sorrow than joy, it is never pleasant 
to drop suddenly from the rank of heir to 
that of a beggar, 

The closest investigation failed to show 
more than that the thief must have crept in 
by either door or window, and have 
removed the box from beneath the old 
man’s bed with incredible caution and 
swiftness. But no trace could be found 
either of the money or the thief, and even 
the box had utterly vanished. However, 
the general interest was soon diverted from 
the robbery by the return of Beppo, with a 
large inheritance of money. He explained 
this overwhelming piece of luck by the 
fact that his aunt, toward the end of her 
life, had become a sad old miser, and had 
accumulated money to an almost incredi- 
ble extent. His family exulted over this 
intelligence, and the poor woman during 
her lifetime certainly never suspected what 
pleasure her death would give to her near- 
est relatives. The whole town was more 
interested in the poor man’s good fortune 
than in the miser’s loss, and there were 
very few persons hard-hearted enough for 
envy. 

Beppo heard of the robbery with his 
usual philosophic indifference; but he im- 
mediately drew from it an inference which 
set every one wondering whether city life 
had sharpened his wits. He remarked that 
as Concetta had become an heiress, at the 
same time that her lover had grown poor, 
his father could no longer raise any objec- 
tions to the marriage of the young people. 

This was quite a new view of the matter. 
To be sure, his mother rather doubted 
whether, under these eircumstances, she 
was quite willing to give her consent; but 
here she counted without her host—or, 
rather, without her daughter. Concetta 
was furiously indignant with her parents, 
and called the whole company of saints to 
witness that she would not be prevented 
from marrying Giuliano. Beppo contem- 
plated this spirited resistance with admir- 
ing astonishment, and his mother acknowl- 
edged that she could not withstand her 
daughter's energy. So the two old people 
set out for the miser’s cottage, secretly 
grieving over the prospect of a penniless 
son-in-law ; aud when they were gone Con- 
cetta fell on her brother’s neck, and kissed 
him as heartily und gratefully through her 
tears of joy as though he had been a use- 
ful, sensible fellow, and not lazy Beppo. 
This seemed to him the happiest day of his 
life. 

Wonders would never cease on this 
extraordinary day; for Beppo suddenly 
announced, with much solemnity, that he 
wanted to work. His intelligent sister im- 
mediately seized the opportunity, and 
showed him a great heap of brush outside 
the door, which was to be broken into small 
pieces suitable for firewood. 

He picked up the first dry branch with 
much ardor, and broke it into short pieces 
very easily. Then he looked proudly 
around, hoping that some one had seen his 
industry; but the alley was quite empty. 

Thereupon he cast a self-satisfied glance 
at the scrap of blue sky which could be 
seen between the tall house-tops above 
him. The sky must certainly be wonder- 
ing at him, he thought—the same sky at 
which he had stared so often in his days of 
idleness. It was very blue and sunny to- 
day, and even the gray walls arouud him 
were shining as if they were smiling on 
his unusual exertions. 

The pretty foreign lady had praised her 
husband for his cleverness and industry. 
Well, Beppo had certainly proved himself 
clever; and now he had merely to earna 
trifling reputation for industry to prove 
himself his sister’s equal in the eyes of all 
the world. Had she not kissed him as 
though he were a sensible, orderly human 
being? 

After five minutes’ meditation he picked 
up the second stick and broke it in two; 
then he paused, and looked thoughtfully at 
the finished work of his hands. What 
would Concetta say to this gigantic piece 
of work? Doubtless, she was sitting in the 
kitchen spinning and thinking of Giuliano, 
happier than any one would have thought 

possible a week ago. What a handsome 








pair they would make when they walked 
to church together! Beppo hoped that the 
fair-haired young foreigners were still in 
Capri, that they might see there were other 
people in the world as handsome as them- 
selves. For Giuliano was a very fine-look- 
ing fellow. 

Beppo spent nearly a quarter of an hour 
in these happy dreams, and then he began 
to break the branch into small pieces, and 
succeeded in getting through it. Only ten 
or twenty times as much to do, and then 
his task would be completed. In his in- 
tense self-satisfaction he leaned against the 
wall of the house, and fell into profound 
contemplation of his own industry. His 
legs began to fail under him, and he sank 
down on the pile of brush, fixing his eyes 
on the kindly blue sky above. His heart 
was as light as the soft white clouds which 
he saw floating by. 

In this position his parents found him an 
hour later. As soon as he heard their 
voices, he gathered himself hastily to- 
gether; but 1t was too late. As he looked 
at the tiny heap of broker twigs he was 
obliged to confess, ‘‘This is not the way 
to work.” 

But when he heard his father muttering 
between his teeth the well-known word 
** bestia!” he felt suddenly ashamed of the 
name. In fact, he did not venture to show 
himself before his sister. 

Fortunately, neither she nor any one else 
had time to give him a thought. The old 
miser had readily consented to the match 
under these altered conditions, and the wed- 
ding had been fixed for the very next holi- 
day. Beppo made no further attempt at 
working. 

The day of the wedding arrived. Con- 
cetto looked handsomer as she went to 
church than Beppo had ever dreamed pos- 
sible, and his delight grew to exultation 
when he actually saw the fair-haired young 
lady standing in the crowd of spectators, 
and realized how much prettier his sister 
was. After the ceremony the guests be- 
took themselves to the house of the groom’s 
father, as the largest and best furnished 
in spite of the late robbery, and there a 
little feast had been prepared, to which the 
priest and the magistate had been invited, 
as the spiritual ard temporal heads of the 
town. 

Beppo sat unobserved at a corner of the 
table, and enjoyed himself thoroughly in 
the matter of eating and drinking. When, 
in spite of the best will in the world, he 
could do no more, he leaned back in his 
chair, folded his arms, and looked with 
beaming delight at the happy pair. 

‘“*Now she is even happier than the 
foreign lady!” thought he. 

Suddenly he rose in his place, and ina 
loud voice asked the priest and the magis- 
trate if Concetta and Giuliano were now 
man and wife, according to all laws of 
Church and State, and irretrievably bound 
to each other. When both the authorities 
had impressively assured him that this was 
the case, he further astonished the audi- 
ence by the inquiry whether labor was 
compulsory in the prisons and galleys. 


They told him ‘ yes” again, not without 
some misgivings as to his strange conduct. 
Thereupon Beppo smiled slyly and rather 
sadly, and addressed to the magistrate the 
longest speech of his life. 

** As this marriage cannot be broken now, 
I will confess what I have done. I, Signor 
Sindaco, I alone stole the old miser’s money, 
so that my sister Concetta might marry 
Giuliano. I returned from Naples to Massa 
on foot, and, during the night, came here 
from Massa and crept into the house 
through the door, which was badly 
fastened. But 1 was so tgrribly afraid that 
the old man would wake up that it took 
me nearly an hour to get the box from un- 
der the bed. Imade up for the delay by 
running, and reached Massa in the morn- 
ing. There 1 threw the box into the sea, 
put the money in my pocket, and went back 
to Naples. Then I came home and de- 
clared the money to have been left us by 
my aunt, who really died without a seudo. 
Now the old man may have his money back 
again; for he cannot send Concetta away. 
And if I am to be imprisoned for this, 
Signor Sindaco, I would rather be shut up 
in the jail on the island of Nisida; for 
there you can look across the sea to Capri.” 

With these words, he stretched out his 
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hands to receive the fetters, and burst into 
tears. A scene of frantic confusion en- 
sued, scolding, screaming, and weeping, 
and Beppo was the most tranquil person 
present. The magistrate regretted that he 
must give him up tothe police; but it’ was 
his duty. However, he tried to console 
the young culprit’s relations, especially the 
despairing Concetta, with the assurance 
that thiogs should go easily with Beppo. 
Burglary was a heinous crime; but it had 
been cummitted in this case with a good 
intent, and the law would not be too severe. 
He himself would do what he could to ob- 
tain mcrey, and the parish priest would 
doubtless join with him. Andeven if the 
sentence should be severe, there was the 
resource of a petition to the King, who 
could make the punishment merely nom- 
inal. 

The parents and sister were somewhat 
comforted by these assurances. But when 
the prisoner and his guards were getting 
into the boat, which would take them to 
the mainland, Beppo’s father was overcome 
with rage and grief. 

‘*O, Beppo!” he cried, aloud, ‘ who 
would have thought that you would bring 
such shame upon us. O'che bestia che tu 
set!” 

But Beppo smiled placidly, and merely 
remarked ; 

‘* Well, father, I have learned how to 
work.” 

As the boat was putting off, he cried 
out. 

‘*Say good-by for me to the pretty, fair- 
haired lady who is staying at Pagano’s. 
You have much to thank her for.” 

At that moment, he saw his sister sink 
upon her knees on the beach and hide her 
face in her hands; but Giuliano lifted her 
up, and as long as Beppo could see them 
she was leaning upon him, with her head 
upon his shoulder. 

When they had faded from his sight, 
Beppo lay down in the boat, gazed dream- 
ily into the blue sky above him, and gave 


himself up to th2 delights of dolce fur niente. 
———<____—_—_- ‘ 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be aa- 
aressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








BIDDLE. 

Selected. 

I am compesed of six letters, The first half 
of my letters transposed spells that which belongs 
to the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. 
It has lightened the labors of mankind in all 
branches of industry for countless generations. 
It inspires the epicure with rapture and the in- 
valid with loathing. Without its aid the me- 
chanic would be at a loss, traveler’s movements 
greatly retarded. It has formed the basis of 
speculations which have enriched and impover- 
ished thousands, It is as intimately associated 
with the masterpieces of pictorial art as with the 
prosaic purposes of our own Jand and times. It 
is found in the Arctic regions and in the torrid 
zone ; in trees and in the earth, 

Three of my letters spell an evil passion. 
Three of my letters spell a valuable production 
of the earth. Three of my letters signify fic- 
tion. Three of my letters spell the name of an 
animal. Three of my letters spell something 
pertaining to a fish. Three of my letters spell a 
chief ruler. Three of my letters spell to contend. 
Four of my letters spell to range. Four of 
my letters spell a character. Four of my 
letters spell above. Four of my letters 
spell to rend asunder. Four of my letters 
spell the surname of the hero of a poem by 
Robert Browning. Four of my letters spell 
fondness. Four of my letters spell a musical 
instrument, Four of my letters represent some- 
thing the taking of which implies the renun- 
ciation of all other earthly things; yet these 
four letters, with a trifling difference of arrange- 
ment, spell that which is essentially vile. 

Cut off my tail, and I become a fruit, Cut off 
my head, and I become something whose aid is 
necessary for us to do that which is represented 
by cutting off both head and tail, 

Among my letters may be found those necessa- 
ry to spell two well-known Scripture names, also 
an important river of France. My whole is the 
Christian name of a celebrated ruler, 

J. W. E. 


UNIONS. 
Selected. 

1. Unite, by a vowel, musical instruments 
and a combination of tones, and make an old- 
fashioned musica] instrument. 

2. Unite, bya vowel, a domestic animal and 
a high hill, and make a wild animal. 

8. Unite, by a vowel, closely confined and ex- 
pense, and make a sulemn festival of the Jews, 

4. Unite, by a vowel, a person and a sheep-pen 
and make numerous, 

5. Unite, by a vowel, to write and a porta- 
ble lodge, and make a person who repents of his 

pins, 





6. Unite, by a vowel, equal value and a dar- 
ling, and make a wall or rampart. 

7. Unite, by a vowel, a word or expression and 
a people, and make an end, 

8. Unite, by a vowel, quick breathing and a 
mimic, and make a play without words, 

9. Unite, by a vowel, a conjunction and a hu- 
man being, and make the name of some East In- 
dian Islands, 

10. Unite, by a vowel, a quick blow and large 
town, and make seizure by force. 

MABEL. 


ALPHABETICAL ENIGMA AND CENTBAL ACROSTIC. 
The acrostic names three national holidays, 

The last letter of the alphabet repeated, 
o*0## To change. 

« « Akind of tea, 

* To desire earnestly. 

* Dark, sullied. 

* Wild swans. 

* Aditch, a moat. 

* Onewho measures casks, tanks, ete 

* Those who inherit. 

* « To devise something new. 

* Liquid part;jof fruit, 

* Monarchs, 

« According to law. 

* A kind of beautiful parrot. 

* * Nearer. 
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Imaginary monsters. 
A glass vessel or bottle. 
A search, 
A small species of cane. 
A plant used in tanning and dyeing 
A diadem, a crown. 
To change as to sex, 
A brilliant planet. 
Troublesome plants. 
Formerly a funny fellow. 
« Verily. 
Ardor. 
* Ciphers. 
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E. F. 
REVERSED WORDS. 

1. Reverse part of a ship, and make a plant, 

2. Reverse to stagger, and make to grin, 

8. Reverse a collection of water, and make 
folding of a string. 

4. Reverse sin, and make to exist. 

5. Reverse to drive with the stream, and make 
to superintend for publication. 

6. Reverse fashion, and make an ancient city. 

7. Reverse short duration, and make short 
slumbers. 

8. Reverse an article sometimes used for meats, 
and make ends. 

9. Reverse to wound, and make playthings for 
boys. . 

10. Reverse trim, and make a warm part o 
meal, 

ANAGRAMS OF AUTHORS. 

1, Mollie Welles, Dover, N. H. 

2. Old Carl Mayu. 

8. Jim Holuton. 

4. Mead Tom Irfry. 

5. Reuben Caufit, Sr. 

6. The clear Dr. Cocked brags. 

7. Marm Rufeery. 

8. Toul, alias Toc. 

9. T. H. Bartree. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 25ru, 
DOUBLE ACROBTIC. 


E—Emeu—U 
E—Emi r—R 
L—Lu ff—F 
I—Iser—R 
O—Og re—E 
T—Tone—E 
MIXED PUZZLE. 
If the one who turnips cries, 
Cry not when his father dies, 
Tis a proof that he had rather, 
Have a turnip than his father. 





Selections. 
SUPPORTING THE BEER SELLER. 


‘“‘Goop morning, Jacob! Pretty cold 
morning. Where are you working now, 
Jacob?” 

** Vell, I vorks by Mr. Sherwood. He 
gif me fourteen doliar und poard; und dot’s 
goot ’nuf for Winter time.” 

‘“Yes; that is half a dollar a day, clear 
money; but it is rather hard to work all 
day in the cold for half a dollar.” 

**Ya, dot is drue, mine friendt.” 

‘* By the way, Jacob, I saw you and a 
number of men going into a saloon last 
evening.” 

“Ya; dere vas eight of us.” 

‘“‘ And how many glasses of beer did you 
drink?” 

‘Vell, we had four glasses all aroundt 
before we left.” 

‘That was thirty-two glasses. And, 
Jacob, was it hard work for the saloon- 
keeper to serve you?” 

‘* Vell, no; it was shust the easiest york 
in the vorid.” 

‘* How long did it take him?” 








‘** Vell, now, mine friendt, I dinks you 
ask some gweer gwestions. I reckon he 
do the whole job in five minutes.”’ 

‘* And how much did he charge you for 
that five minutes’ easy work?” 

‘*] nefer tot of that—maybe ten cents; 
dot vould be goot pay for the vork, any- 
how.” 

‘* But he charged you a dollar and twen- 
ty cents.” 

‘* No, no; dot is not so.” 

“Ttell you it is so. You can figure it 
up yourself. He sold you two gallons of 
beer in those thirty-two glasses for one dol- 
lar and sixty cents. The beer cost him 
forty cents, exactly.” 

‘* Vell, den dot vellar ist von schwindler, 
von rauber, von tief.” 

‘*Yes; and you and your companions 
work out hard in all weathers to support 
that lazy loafer, sitting by his stove in 
Winter and in the shade in Summer. But 
that is not the worst of it, Jacob. There is 
a much greater swindle than that in it. 
Did you ever go through that beautiful 
German cemetery of Waldheim?”’ 

‘Vell, yes. I like to go dere on Sunday 
afternoons; go mit Katrina. Ha-ha! You 
see, mine friendt, I likes dot gal pooty vell.” 

‘* Yes, Katrina is a fine, hearty, hand- 
some girl, anda good worker. I suppose 
you and Katrina read the inscriptions on 
the monuments?” 

‘* Ya: Katrina reads efery one, und talks 
about itso shweet und so solemn.” 

‘‘Did you notice the ages of the dead 
men?” 

‘Vell, now, mine goot friendt, dot is 
shust vot Katrina said to me, und we talked 
about it. Most all died between thirty-five 
und forty-five—some fifty, some fifty-five. 
Und den we found three very old men’s 
graves; but they all lifedin the country, 
and so Katrina said to me: ‘ Jacob, we will 
lifon a farm. City vork is not healdy.’” 

‘It is not city work and farm work that 
makes the difference, Jucob. It is beer.” 

‘*No, no, no. Beer hurts nobody. 
Whisky kills; not beer.” 

‘* Well, well, you and Katrina go out to 
Waldheim again next Spring and take an- 
other look at the monuments. Those dead 
men were not drunkards. They were good 
business men, and made money. You can 
see that by the very nice, and some places 
very fine, monuments their families have 
erected for them. They were strong, 
healthy-looking men, just the same class of 
Germans who are doing good business in 
the city now. Beer does not kill them, 
but it lays them liable to every disease, and 
they die young, all the same. The Germans 
who live long are those who have no beer 
suloons near them. So you see, Jacob, the 
little money he robbed you of does not 
count much compared with years of ae 
life with your Katrina, which he is swind- 
ling you out of—and all so that the fat, lazy 
loafer may live without work.”—Jnterior, 


WHAT I8 IT? 

Cuemists have succeeded in analyzing almost 
everything. But when certain of them at- 
tempted to discover, by analysis, the subtie 
element that gives to Compound Oxygen its 
marvelous vitalizing and healing quality, they 
failed utterly. And so have they failed in every 
attempt to discover by analysis the morbific 
element in nos or vaccine virus; in the 
poison of the snake or mad dog ; or the peculiar 
taint, or nidus, in which typhoid fever, scarle- 
tina, diphtheria or malaria originate, 

They failed, because the active and beneficent 
substance called Compound Oxygen, like the 
evil substances we have mentioned, belong to a 
region of natural forces that lies above the 
grosser elemenis in Nature which respond to 
chemical tests. The answer given by the annal- 
ist to the question, ‘*What is it?” when in- 
quired of in regard to Compound Oxyzen, has 
uniformly been, that he can find nothing in it of 
any curative value, 

And q through the use of what is pro- 
nounced valueless as a healer of , thous- 
ands of sick and suffering people, whose physi- 
cians were unable to cure, have been restored to 
health during the last fourteen years. In attes- 
tation of ite singular goteney, prominent citi- 
zens in every walk of life—some of them widely 
known to the public—have not hesitated to tes- 
tify ay and under their _—— 7 to the 
fact that Compound Oxygen has cured them of 
ailments from which they had long been miser- 
able sufferers, and from which death only had 
promised relief. As the secret of Compound 
Oxygen cannot be discovered through any anal- 
ysis of its containing medium, the chemist and 
the unscrupulous imitator, might as well give 
up the fruitless effort, 

A}l desired information in regard to this won- 
derful Treatment will be sent free. Address Drs. 
Starkey & Paver, 1109 and 1111 Girard 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an excel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and -itting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chairs, Lounges, eto., in Cane, 

New and THOROUGHLYSUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATTAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited, Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 
81 to 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 
BOSTON. 




















Absolutely the BEST. Will not U 
shoe or leather, Ask ny jad a Fe 
Sold by leading = ere everyW ‘ 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New Vork. 








Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR, 

Makes white clothes beautifully WHITE. 
Softens flannels and brightens colored clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY, 
The BEST Soap for all household uses, 

THE GROCERS SELL IT! 


f UNDERHAY & CO. 
276 Franklin Street, . Boston, Mass 
Agents for New England and Canada. 


SEBASTIAN, MAY & 60.'8 
IMPROVED 860 
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Chucks, 
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= amateurs’ outfits. Lathes 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPEN FROM MAY TO OCTOBEK. 
This favorite Resort has been placed in excellent 
E> corommobatien of ingelline onl teeacent ansate 
House modern and first-class. Address, 


W. H. McCAFFREY, Prop. 


ST, DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


DRS. STRONGS INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
As a BUMMER HOME it fe unsurpassed in elegance 


of finish, com ppoin select 
ot 


qeetensen of a en 
society. It is utifully located, 
firstcluen TURKIOH, ROBHIAN soe 
Open all the year, and largely patronized. 


MANH NSE ous 
This beautiful ER SEA {fede x. ° 
cottages 


in June. For diagrams of rooms and a2 


ress 
«The Langhans, With ane. and ed Be Rew York. 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
Opens about June Sth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for ite general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
Is convenient to all the springs and places of inter- 
est. HENRY CLAIR, Lessee. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Complete in all ite Appointments for the Com- 
fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 234. 
HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 
BOSTON’S PALATIAL HOTEL 
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Farm andl: Garden, 


(Che Agricultural Bditor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestiong or information thut 
wul make thigdepartment more valuable to those 
of our e@ubscribers who feel epeotally interested.| 


SUMMER CARE OF FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN EK. REXFORD. 





Ir 18 much pleasanter w read about flowers 
than it is to read abeut taking the proper care 
of them. But, in order to enjoy flowers, they 
must be cared for. 

Annuals must be kept clean and free from 
weeds from their earliest stages of growth. If 
weeds are once allowed to secure a foothold, the 
flowers soon begin to suffer, in consequence, 
They are robbed of the nutriment in the soil 
which should be theirs alone, as weeds are gross 
feeders, and they are so crowded and overgrown 
by their hungry, aggressive relatives that they 
are practically crowded out of existence. If 
weeds are left to grow a few days after they 
make their appearance, they push their roots so 
widely that, in uprooting them, you are quite 
likely to bring along with them, or, at all events, 
to greatly disturb, the little flower-plants. 
Weeding should be done just as soon as you can 
tell the difference between the weeds and the 
plants you have sown. 

The soil should be kept light and mellow by 
frequent use of the weeding hook or some sharp 
tool which will stir it well. There are good 
reasons for doing this. A light soil admits air 
to the roots, and it absorbs the moisture from 
the atmosphere more readily than one which has 
been allowed to crust over on the surface. 

If the season should be an unusually dry one, 
you will have to water your garden if you want 
it to be a success. Do not wait until the plants 
begin to wilt, for a possible rain. As soon as 
you see that the soil is dry below the surface, 
apply water. Do not use a sprinkler, with 
which the surface of the soil only is likely to be 
moistened, but pat the spout of the watering- 
pot close to the plant, and concentrate the 
amount of water given to the places where it is 
most needed, Of course, if you have plenty of 
water, and can attend to it, it is well to moisten 
all the surface thoroughly. If drought con- 
tinues, it helps greatly to use a mulch about the 
plants, One of the best things to use for this 
purpose is grass clipped fromthe lawn, As soon 
as it begins to rot it can be dug into the soil 
about the plants, where it will act as a fertilizer, 
Apply water at night; for then it will have a 
chance to soak into the svil before the hot sun 
can absorb it. 

To prolong the blooming season care muet be 
taken to remove all flowers as soon as they begin 
to fade. A plant cannot keep on producing 
flowers plentitully while perfecting seed, 

Remove the embryo seed-vessels, and the plant 
will generally make another effort to perpetuate 
itself according to the process of Nature. By 
keeping all seed from forming we oblige it to 
repeat its efforts, and thus secure flowers fora 
much greater length of time. 

If bedding-piants are used, it is well to cut 
them back frequently, as this induces new 
branches to start, and new growth must always 
be depended on for flowers, 

Such tall-growing, easily broken plants as the 
dahlia, gladiolus, and tuberose, must have sup- 
port given them, or they wili very likely be in- 
jured severely, if not ruined, by strong winds. 
If the sticks to which they are tied are painted 
green, they are not easily distinguishable among 
the foliage. In tying plants, use wide strips of 
some soft cloth, in preference to any string, as the 
latter is quite sure to cut into the tender stalks, 
and injure them, 

Neatness must be observed in the flower-gar- 
den, if you would have it give the best satisfac- 
tion. Cut away all broken branches, or decay- 
ing leaves, and never allow the beds, or the grass 
about them, to become strewn with litter and 
rubbish. 

SaH1o0Ton, Wis, 


FARMING VERSUS FRUIT-GROW- 
IN 





BY GEO. R. KNAPP, 


Ir is not my purpose in the slightest degree to 
abuse farming, taking the occupation as a busi- 
ness. On the contrary, my desire is to say and 
do all in my power to make the farmer's life a 
happy one, to reduce his expenditures and in- 
crease his income, Hence, in placing the two 
professions (for that they certainly are), farming’ 
and fruit-growing, side by side for comparison, 
my purpose is solely to show wherein the farmer 
may, by a little judicious labor aud thought, very 
materially better his prospects. A farmer friend 
once said to the writer, when the suggestion was 
made that he embark into fruit culture, that ‘he 
believed in letting well enough alone.” A good 
maxim, I admit, and applicable in a great many 
cases ; but in his particular one it seemed to me 
a wrong conclusion to reach, particularly as he 
owned acres of the finest land for strawberry 
culture in that section of the state. I was still 
more convince’ that he made a mistake when I 





found five to ten acres of this valuable land used 
as pasture for a half dozen cows and two or 
three horses. Some three years later this identi- 
cal piece of land was turned into a strawberry 
plantation, and eventually the entire farm was 
planted to small and large fruits, and to-day the 
owners (a stock company) are getting rich from 
it. Of course all this was not accomplished 
without a vast deal of hard work and persever- 
ance. 

I do nut wish to be understood as advising the 
farmer to embark into fruit-growing, sheep- 
raising, etc., in connection with farming, on a 
grand scale, In fact, I am decidedly averse to 
trying to accomplish too much, when the result 
will be failure ; but this I do say, and with earn- 
est, practical truth, having seen it proven so 
many times, that if many of our farmers, who 
are not fore-handed, would devote a small por- 
tion of their land to fruit-growing, they will be 
surprised at the ease with which the produce is 
made salable, compared with corn, potatoes, etc. 
In brief, my point is here. If you, reader, are the 
owner of a farm of twenty, thirty, or forty acres, 
and havea hard time to make ordinary farm 
crops pay you, why not set an acre or twoin 
strawberries or other fruits? You will certainly 
find your labor lighter and your purse heavier. 

A word of caution here. If you make this 
experiment as suggested, do it fairly, give a 
good portion of the best land for the purpose, 
and manure it well; because you are inclined to 
be somewhat skeptical on the subject do not test 
the truthfulness of my assertion on poor, worn- 
out land, 

A farmer once spent an entire Summer getting 
a certain piece of land in readiness for millet 
the following year. At the time he commenced, 
his wife planted an acre of strawberries near 
the house, where she might care for them her- 
self. The first crop of millet bronght #110, 
from which had to be deducted the cost of clear- 
ing the ground, labor, threshing, and market- 
ing. The same season his wife supplied her 
boarders and her own table with an abundance 
of nice fruit, and sold 879 worth to the stores in 
a neighboring village, taken from her door, and 
also sold forty dollars worth of plants, Her ex- 
penditures were cost of plants, cultivation, ma- 
nuring, and picking. Let the reader figure for 
himself in which crop was the most profit, pro- 
portionate to the expenditures, Suffice it for 
us to say that the farmer profited by the ex- 
ample in following years. 

LitTLe Sinver, N. J. 
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KEEPING EGGS FOR WINTER 
USE. 


Tue usual number of inquiries have again 
come regarding the best mode of preserving eggs 
for Winter use. There are a number of methods 
for keeping eggs, for each of which advocates 
claim superior merite. These all, however, 
depend upon the fact that the shell is porous, 
and if these pores can be closed #0 as to prevent 
the access of air, the contents willremain good 
foralong time. There are two leading methods. 
One consists in coating over the eggs with some 
material that will partially close the pores, and 
then packing them in bran, charcoal or sim‘lar 
substance. The other is to cover the eggs with 
a lime pickle, 

As regards the first method, eggs, the surfaces 
of which are smeared over with oil or varnish 
and then packed in a cool place, will serve well 
enough for home use; but the surface of the 
shells will present an unnatural appearance that 
will affect their sale. A recipe very generally 
recommended for coating eggs is as follows: 
Dissolve four ounces of beeswax in eight ounces 
of warm olive oil; in this put the tip of the 
finger, and anoint the egg all around. Gum 
shellac, dissolved in alcohol and applied to the 
eggs with a brush, is another plan. 

The method of preserving eggs most largely 
practiced by leading dealers is liming the eggs. 
The first thing is to make a pickle. Use stone 
lime, fine salt and water, in the following pro- 
portions: One bushel of lime, eight quarts of 
salt, twenty-five ten-quart pails of water. The 
lime must be of fine quality, free from sand and 
dirt. Have the salt clean, and the water pure 
and sweet. 

Slake the lime with a portion of the water; 
then add the balance of the water and salt, 
Stir well at intervals, and then let it stand until 
well; settled and cold. Draw the clear pickle 
into a cask. When the cask is filled to the 
depth of eighteen inches, put in fresh eggs as 
soon as taken from the nest ; and when these lie 
about one foot deep, spread around over them 
some pickle that is a little milky in appearance, 
made so by stirring up some of the very light 
lime particles that settle last; and continue do- 
ing this as each lot of eggs is added. The ob 
ject of this is to have the light lime particles 
drawn into the pores of the shells—as they will 
be by a kind of inductive process—and thereby 
completely seal the eggs. Oare should be taken 
not to get too much of the lime in; that is, not 
enough to settle, and stick to the shell of the 
eggs. 

When the eggs are within about four inches 
of the top of the cask, cover them with a factory 
loth, and spread on two or three inches of the 








lime that settles in making the pickle ; and it is 
of the utmost importance that the pickle be 
kept continually up over this lime. When the 
time comes to market the eggs, take out of the 
pickle, and clean and dry them ready for pack- 
ing. The eggs, however preserved, must be 
kept cool in Summer, but not too cold in Win- 
ter, say at a temperature of from forty-five to 
sixty degrees all the year round.—The World, 


HIGH AND LOW-PRICED FERTIL- 
IZERS, 


To buy as cheaply as possible is an almost 
universal desire; but, unfortunately, few are 
able to distinguish the difference between low 
prices and cheapness, This seeking for low- 
priced articles, with the idea that they are cheap, 
pervades all grades of society, and among the 
rich as well as the poor we find many whv will 
not purchase anything until they are convinced 
that the price asked is a little under the actual 
value, or, in other words, that the article is 
cheap. There are others—and we are pleased to 
say that the number is steadily increasing—who 
do not seek low-priced goods, but look for the 
very best of their kind, knowing that in doing 
so they are far more likely to obtain what they 
really need, and thatin the end it will prove to 
be cheaper than such articles as tradesmen and 
dealers call cheap goods, 

In agricultural matters, this craving for low- 
priced or cheap goods opens the way to the gross- 
est swindling ; and in no one article has it been 
carried to a greater extent than in what are 
called commercial fertilizers. Farmers and gar- 
deners have learned from experience that these 
fertilizers, when properly made, are valuable, 
and in many localities much cheaper than ordi- 
nary barnyard manure, even where the latter 
article is moderately abundant, But the honest 
manufacturer of commercial fertilizers must 
place his goods, if he sells them at all, in com- 
petition with the dishonest ; and this affords an 
opportunity to those who are inclined to pur- 
chase a low-priced article in preference to a 
high-priced one to get cheated. Unfortunately 

or the purchasers of fertilizers, there is no gen- 

eral law which compels manufacturers to give 
an analysisof what they offer for sale; conse- 
quently the purchaser can only determine the 
value by actual experience, when it is too late to 
seek or apply a remedy, 

In a few states no commercial fertilizers are 
allowed to be put vpon the market until they 
are analyzed, and their true manurial value is 
ascertained, and the manufacturers are obliged 
by law to keep their goods up to a certain stand- 
ard of value, and furnish their customers with 
a correct list of ingredients and their propor- 
tion or percentage per ton. Where such laws 
are in force the purchaser of commercial fer- 
tilizers is in no danger of being swindled ; for 
he knows just what he is paying for, no matter 
whether he inakes his purchases of the manu- 
facturer direct or of one of his agents; for the 
goods must be as represented, or a heavy fine 
toliows detection in adulteration or lowering of 
the standard, But, where there is no such law 
to prevent swindling, cheap and almost worth- 
less fertilizers are disposed of in immense 
quantities, and sometimes a matter of $5 a ton 
will enable a dishonest manufacturer to dis- 
pose of hundreds of tons in a season, where 
the dealer in a standard article cannot sell a 
dozen tons, 

We have before us an analysis of one of these 
cheap fertilizera, which has been largely sold 
in one of the interior counties of this state the 
present season, at twenty-five dollars per ton, 
while a first-class standard article could not be 
purchased in the same village for less than 
thirty to forty dollars, according to grade and 
percentage of certain fertilizing elements which 
it contained. The analysis of this twenty- 
five dollars per ton fertilizer shows that it con- 
tains about one and one-fifth per cent. of am- 
monia, less than one per cent. of phosphoric 
acid, and not quite one-half per cent. of potash. 
The actual value of a ton is about six dollars; 
and yet the farmers have been paying twenty- 
five, thinking, no doubt, that it was cheap at 
that price. If the manufacturers had been 
compelled to have it analyzed at an experi- 
mental station, they would never have at- 
tempted to place such an article on the market. 

The frauds practiced in the manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers were so extensive and 
general a few years ago, that it was found nec- 
essary to enact laws to prevent them. In sev- 
eral states there are laws regulating the manu- 
facture of such articles and establishing or fix- 
ing the value of the ingredients of which they 
are composed. Where nosuch law exista, farm- 
ers had better send their orders to manufac- 
turers in those states where they are in force, 
and in this way avoid the danger of being swin- 
died in the purchase of such a fertilizer as is re- 
ferred to above. The law of New Jersey for 
regulating the manufacture and sale of fertiliz- 
ers, declares that every commercial fertilizer 
which shall be offered for sale in the state shall 

be accompanied by an analysis, stating the per- 
centage therein of ammonia or its equivalent of 
nitrogen ; of potash, in any form or combina- 











tion, soluble in distilled water; also of phos- 





phoric acid, etc. The law places these restric- 
tions notonly on fertilizers manufactured in the 
state, but on all ‘offered for sale”; conse- 
quently the manufacturers of cheap and inferior 
articles in other states are prevented from com- 
ing in and competing with standard articles of 
this class, This is just as it should be. There 
is no restriction on the sale of first-class fertil- 
izers from any source; but the fraudulent are 
prohibited by- law. 

The law does not pretend to regulate the price 
at which the fertilizers may be sold by manu- 
facturers, but the analysis made at the state ex- 
perimental station shows what each fertilizing 
ingredient is worth per pound ; and from this it 
is very easy to determine the value per ton as pre- 
pared for use. Of course it is expected that the 
manufacturer is to be allowed a fair margin for 
profit, and we do not think any one using these 
fertilizers will object to this; but three or four 
hundred per cent., a8 is sometimes made by manu- 
facturers of cheap fertilizers, is a little too much 
to be called a margin. Since the enactment of 
these salutary laws in many of the older states 
the trade in commercial fertilizers has increased 
enormously ; for those who need such aids in the 
cultivation of the soil have confidence in their 
value, and years of experience show that their 
confidence has not been misplaced. There is 
no better evidence of the value of our standard 
fertilizers than the constantly increasing demand 
for them. 

Another result of the increasing demand and 
extended manufacture of these fertilizers is the 
lowering of prices in consequence of sharp com- 
petition. This is shown in the gradual decline 
in the prices of a large number of the standard 
fertilizers during the past two or three years. 
Of course, in such articles as pure ground bone 
and potash there could not be any considerable 
variation, because the source of supply is some- 
what limited ; but, in several other substances, 
such as ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrate, 
there has been considerable falling off in price. 
Although the changes in prices and rules for 
regulating the trade have been in every instance 
in favor of the purchaser, we find that a good 
many of the latter are inclined to buy low-grade 
fertilizers instead of the high-grade, and manu- 
facturers are compelled to make up different 
grades to suit, or, perhaps more properly, to 
meet, the ideas of their customers. Some 
farmers will not pay more than thirty dollars a 
ton for a fertilizer, and it is very difficult to 
make such men believe that half a ton of an- 
other grade, costing sixty dollars, contains just 
as much plant food as a ton of the low-grade. 
These same men will purchase leached ashes 
from Canada, thinking they are cheap, when an 
analysis will show that they are paying twice as 
much for the potash as it could be obtained for 
in some other form. There is no advantage in 
buying low-grade fertilizers of any kind; for, if 
there is any adulterating to be done, or increas- 
ing of bulk, to aid in a more equal distribution, 
the farmer can do this by adding good soil, and 
thereby save the cost of hauling materials that 
are of little or no value.— The Sun, 


THE FOES OF FRUIT. 


Copiina Motu anp Curcuiio.—It is stated 
that the fruit-growers of Riverside, Cal., 
have voted to destroy the whole apple crop for 
one year in order to eradicate totally the cod- 
ling moth, a subscription being made to com- 
pensate the more unfortunate by the sacrifice. 
It would be interesting to learn by what pro- 
cess the crop is to be destroyed. If easy and 
rapid, orchardists at the East would like to em- 
ploy it. in order to change the bearing year of 
their trees from the abundant to the deticient 
year. There will be a difficulty in using the 
proposed remedy, as the codling moth is read- 
ily conveyed from one place to another, in 
apple barrels, fruit cases of various kinds, in 
the packages and packing of nursery trees, etc. 
This conveyance takes place during several 
months of the year. The curculio is not con- 
veyed in this way, and either travels slowly 
from one orchard to another, or by rare acci- 
dent or chance. Hence, the reason that the 
codling moth quickly finds 1ts way into newly 
planted regions, while the curculio remains un- 
known to them for years. The codling moth 
is frequently foundin the Bartlett and other 
pears, but never in any stone fruit, while the 
curculio attacks all, 

Grare Rot.—During the discussions of the 
New Jersey Horticultural Society, it was stated 
that carbolic acid was an effectual remedy for 
grape rot, and that an ounce, dissolved in five 
gallons of water, and sprayed over the bunches 
when the rot appears, will stop its farther 
progress. In this connection Secretary Williams 
said he bagged all kinds of grapes with success. 
Three pound manilla bags cost from $1.15 to 
$2 a thousand, aud he paid $1 a thousand for 
putting them on. E. P. Beebe said that the 
bags should be put on as soon as the grapes 
had formed ; but he did not think the operation 
would pay when the fruit sold for less than ten 
cents & pound, 

Destrovinc Wuite Grus.—Avery P. Slade 
stated, at a meeting of the Massachusetts Board 
of Agriculture, that he destroyed the white 
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grub which attacks strawberry plants, by dip- 
ping the roots of the plants before he set them 
out, in Paris green water. Although the 
ground was said to contain thousands of the 
worms, not a single one troubled. the straw- 
berries. 

Heauray Pear Trees.—Lhe two formidable 
diseases of the pear, are the cracking of the 
fruit and the blight of the tree and branches. 
The best remedy in both cases is to select those 
varieties least subject to the maladies. We 
have never known the Bartlett, Boussock, 
Church, Clapp, Lawrence, and Louise Bonne of 
Jersey to crack ; and the Duchess, Nelis, Seckel, 
Anjou and Clairgeau are seldom badly injured 
by blight. What other sorts can be added to 
each of these two classes? 

Cur. Lear in Peacu TreEes.—Many different 
opinions are held by cultivators as to the causes 
of the curl leaf in peach trees. At a recent 
meeting of a prominent horticultural society, 
the following were given: Wet weather; dry 
weather ; cold; hot sun; overflow of sap; dis- 
eased sap; insect; fungus, The following ob- 
served phenomena were also mentioned: Trees 
shed their foliage ; sometimes only one-half of 
tree affected ; curl accompanied by cold and wet 
weather; badly affected trees produce little 
fruit ; when the development of the curl is sud- 
den, trees cast their fruit ; alimb may be affected 
down a certain distance, and near that a healthy 
growth of leaves may appear ; as diseased leaves 
drop, new and healthy ones come out; new 
wood becomes discolored; outer edge of leaf 
stops, growing ; center continues to grow, and 
puffs up; disease pretty general in 1884, The 
observations are mostly correct and valuable, 
but it is evident that the conclusions cannot all 
be true. 

The curl appears early in the Spring and lasts 
till the middle of Summer. The entire leaf, or 
only a portion, may be affected. The diseased 
portion is pale and greatly distorted, becoming 
strongly convex, protruding above, rarely be- 
low, or even in both directions on the same leaf. 
The deformation resembles that produced on 
various plants by plant lice. The structure of 
the leaf becomes fleshy and thickened; young 
stems are frequently diseased, becoming fleshy 
in the same way, and somewhat distorted, A 
whitish, fine, velvety appearance often occurs 
on the surface of diseased parts. 

A croas-section of a healthy leaf, well magni- 
fied, shows a row of firm, somewhat regular cells, 
with their flat sides to the upper surface ; these 
form the epidermis, and their outer wall is 
thickened to form the cuticle—the smooth, slimy 
surface of the leaf. The epidermis contains no 
leaf-green. The cells of the next layer are 
placed with their ends toward the surface 
of the leaf, and _ contain leaf-green. 
When the disease develops, these cells 
multiply, first by forming transverse par- 
titions, then by dividing in all directions, till 
they form a thick, fleshy layer. The leaf-green 
disappears; the epidermal cells aiso divide; a 
more extended space is necessary to contain 
them, and they find it by forming a curved sur- 
face. Other cells of the leaf partake of the same 
compact, fleshy structure. 

In the case of branches, the green layer of the 
bark is affected, but does not entirely Jose its 
color. This excessive activity in growth is not 
the kind of change that is produced by cold or 
by diseased sap, but it is known to be produced 
in many cases by parasitic fungi. And, in addi- 
tion to what has been described, a fungus is 
found in every diseased peach leaf. It forms a 
layer of roundish cells between the epidermis 
and the cuticle, and from this sends out slender, 
branching filaments, which form a network 
throughout the diseased part. They grow be_ 
tween the leaf-cells, but do not enter them, and 
terminate in a cluster of short, rootlike 
branches, which are applied to the cells and 
draw nourishment from them. Some of the 
threads have been traced into the leaves from 
the smaller branches, where they are believed to 
live through the Winter, and are found early in 
the Spring. 

When the spores are produced, the leaf 
becomes a little more thickened, fungus cells 
from the layer described protrude through the 
cuticle ; each elongates, then forms a cross par- 
tition near the base, making an oblong, square- 
topped sack, borne on a short, thick stalk 
These sacks stand thickly over the leaf surface. 
They are the sporc-cases, or asci. As they are 
produced on the outside, the genus is called 
Exoascus, while the appropriate name of defor- 
mans denotes the species. An ascus is about 
one: five-hundredth of an inch long, much less in 
thickness, and contains eight roundish spores, 
proportionately small. At maturity the ascus 
breaks open at the apex, the sporer escape and 
germinate. 

The injuty produced consists in destroying 
part of the leaf-green in which the food of the 


plant is elaborated, in taking so much nutri- 
ment for the growth of the fungus and the ab- 
normal growth of the leaf, in the final drying 
up or falling off of leaves, and in impairng the 
vitality of branches. The disease is apt to 
remain in a tree year after year, injuring its 
-— and finally killmg it. 
Relief £ to be sought in rem: 
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label aoe Piegepa fandred’ Aa 


plants from these justly celebrated seed any 
one desiring to pong ® plants wales be — the 
address of growers near them from whom they may 


Pet A PLUME, (ACE: A6D., PA. 
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WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y.,; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of 
' materials and workmanship. Were pioneers 
in the manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam em angen 





Apd with determined | potter rie batié onl @ BEST 
MAcutE from the ts, and in ti, 
MANNER Lf OONUTRUCTION, an nd. with. io saa 
Perellence of workmanship, simp iy ielty of dem 

Di of power. Fors quarter 0 a century have 
Fe od their man 
Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 


world. Peqssietve Circulars sent on jca- 
oh e° Srention this paper *pol 





TRAVEL, 


A TWO-CENT STAMP 


Sent with your full address to A. V. H. Carpenter 
General Passenger Agent, Mily aukee, Wis., will bring 
to you one of the following-named publications 
issued for free distribution by the Chicago, Milwau 
kee and St. Paul Railway. If you desire to know 
where to spend the Summer, ask fora “ Guide to Sum 
mer Homes” and a copy of “Gems of the Northwest; 
If you think of going to Omaha, Denver, San Frat 
cisco, St. Paul, Minneapolis, etc., ask for “A Tale 
Nine Cities,” These publications contain valuable 
inrormation which can be obtained in no other way 


STATE LINE. 
NEW YORE TQ, SOOT DRE PUBL 
Al Clyde built g advance steamers ald moet, ses a 
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Send for pamphlet ot information, with cabin 
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Freight, at Valuables forwarded 
Farope, at lowest rates, by BaALDWIn's 


THe CHICAGO “no 
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SHORT INE 


Chicago 
a Bluffs, 
sx» Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all points West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du_ Lac, 
Green Bay, Robapette and the mining regions 


of lake 8 
E SHORE and PA 










It is the 
Ro ed: between CHICAG 


i fegomr oo tar point in the West 
or Northwest, te “aot ue aN” via the 
if aoa aniTy Trnee 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THz 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $3 50, 











lowing Publications, 
Se SY PRE emer oe veer 


‘muon AVINGS. 


BEADING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION | hamlet 2a Bize 


easeees seaeearseseegs 20 00 


EX.PRESIDENT.U.8, GRANT. Size, 14x20.. 10 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x30. 100 
EX.VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER Nenates! 


Size, 16x20... 1 00 
EDWIN M, STANTON. “Bixe, 16x20... cones 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20... 10 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white Paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 


360 pages, Price., % 
The “PIOTURE AND THE "MEN" “Bound in 
Chatie- Faer tin can> 0000006 ss ctnancnneeeseeseaan 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 bo~renansnstans New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Numbers (postame BURR .orgceesccsesdovere +++-83 OO 
39 (9.mos.) (postage ee 
26 - (6 mos.) 
17 ° (4 mos.) 
18 (8 mos,), 
4 al (1 month), 
2 * (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one nxw subscriber, in 


One subscription with two ww subscribers, ‘in 


One FEmM{ttANCS..........seeeceresseveves nesees oe 100 
One subscription three years... anne 700 
One su with three NEw “mabeeribers, 





One subscription with four NEW becribers, in 
one remittance,.... eecccscces 

One subscription five Fontes. 

Apby number over five at all rate, “invari. 


— ae one remii 
pa oon | in the Universal 
Rew on 1.04 per year additional 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which oan be remitted by 
postage ae. et of 62,70 in addition will 
secure the : of a year's subscription, 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end ay the time 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
t@~ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

527" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reoistenep Letrer. The pres. 
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Py gE 
Ad THE INDEPENDENT, 


New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Orszer first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tus INDEPENDENT, and pérsons desinng any 
such will find it to their adyantege to send their sub 
scriptions through this office, 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
ications and clubbing rates of same 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 206 lines to the column.) 















Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Paced 
ee “ait We | 4 em ass wea 
4° i= mn Ss Gee 
a (twelve “ a" ¢ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 2, 1885. 
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GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT ©0., 
47 and 49 N. Second Mt., Philadelphia. 
“GasoLine For Any Maxe Maocurine."” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list, 


UTA op PEROMA TF: 


* for Empire 
noo OO! %7 North 12th a., Philsdelphis, Pe 


r “oa THE UNIVERSAL BATH, ieee aa | 
Wholesale & Retall Many long in wes. Old Baths renewed 


Send for Greutar. E. J. KNOWLTON. Ann Arbor, Mich. t 











INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
- ae Boon to 


shih ie 
ont 
the LGA for’ 


FOLDING CHAIR oo. Hew ave. Conn. 


LeBOSQUET 


renw HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improveinents, 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


___ MeBOSQUET BROG., 75 Union &t., Boston. 









PIANOS 


Send for Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


oral ind: FED Rena b'tote BED Eitiote pect 


ating. Cir. book of ages of lank 


tea rds, cents 
| at WATSON, scale. tg Street, New York 
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DEVLIN & CO. 


fi AND FURNISHING 0008, 


sp MADE AND TO ORDER. 
|MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS. 


258 and 259 Broadway, 
COR. WARREN ST., NEW YORK. 


ROCKFORD =< WATCHES 


are wnegualled in exacting service. ST wee nized as THE 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of ‘ Bes uses in w 
‘a close Ady and quate -_ 









the U. Coast Survey ; b ee Ad- a are re- 
miral Commanding ie t S a, quisites. cities 
Naval Observatory, for ction f and towns y~ “i OM ANY’S 


ca: work; and by omotive Engi- (7 


Exclusive ‘Agente Sesding jewel- 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. LL warranty 


¥ ers), who givea F 


ESTABLISHED IN 1870. 


CUSHMAN BROS. & CO., 


Nos. 82, 84 and 86 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 





Patented June 24th, 1884. 


This Stop Roller we reconmend to the Trade. 





And guarantee it to be equal to any on the market in quality of material used and work- 
manship. It will carry a longershade than any other Stop Roller. We ask all parties 
using Stop Rollers to try a sample box of these. We also manufacture 


aie ye ay The Home and Cashman Balance. 
The Etna and Western Friction Balance, The Globe and Putnam Side Cord, 


And Window Shades, Dead-Finish Hollands, and Upholstery 
Hardware in great variety. 


ADAMvs:? 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET PRNGES. 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railwsys, etc. 














Cheaper, more durable, and more crnamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andthe 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards, The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Iil. 

For Catalogues and Price-liats of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


‘Murdock | Curtain Grate. Burt’s Shoes. 


BEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


1 Foutor 81., Brooxiyry, N.Y. 
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OROUCH & 
FITZGERALD, 


) Most Reliable Makers ot 


3 TRUNKS, ete. 


1 Cortland St., cor. B’way. 
NEW ha il 
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MURDOCK PARLOR GRATE ATE €O., 


18 Beacon Street, Beston, Mass. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This Dw © never varies. A marvel at pu 
re @CO: 
at D sold in 7 competition 
6 multitude of low test, = weight, alum or 
n cans. 





ISgEVER 


DRESS WEL}. wr 
op on 


you £0. 


LARS 
9 Cures. 
+ sy Brg yd 
Rubens, Angelo, hans turndowns, and pen ol 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol 
ished on doth sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 centa, 
Or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

‘Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 168. 





Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv’t. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 








THE 


UNEXCELLED 
FIREWORKS CO., 


9 and 11 Park Place, 
NEW YORE. 


Largest Manufacturers, now sell- 
ing at Retail, 
FIREWORKS, 
FLAGS, LANTERNS, 


BALLOONS, Etc. 


Send for Dlustrated Price-List. 
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